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T  T  is  not  by  any  choice  of  our  own  that  we  are  led  to  recur, 
more  frequently  than  Ave  could  wish,  in  this  place,  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  so  grave  and  so  abstruse  as  the  origin 
of  all  things,  the  nature  of  man,  and  even  the  being  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  God.  Little  can  be  said  on  such  subjects,  even  by  the 
wisest  and  greatest  of  mankind,  to  concentrate  in  a  focus  and 
burning-point  of  knowledge  thoughts  which  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  Infinite  ;  and  that  little  has  been  said  in  a  multitude 
of  forms  for  several  thousands  of  years,  from  the  Book  of  Job 
to  Pascal,  and  from  the  Greek  philosophers  to  Bishop  Butler, 
with  all  the  sublimity  and  strength  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
reason.  But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  this  as  Avell  as  other  countries,  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  I’e-argued  .and  debated  with  the  most  j)assionate  in¬ 
terest.  One  might  imagine  that  doubts  had  been  suggested  and 
difficulties  discovei’ed  which  arc  new  to  the  human  mind,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the  vei’y  earliest  products  of  human 
thought ;  and  there  arc  those  who  fancy  that  these  attempts  to 
sound  the  dc[)ths  of  our  ignorance  arc  to  be  ranked  among  the 
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best  and  highest  achievements  of  science,  instead  of  being  a 
relapse  into  the  incunabula  of  philosophy.  This  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  these  questions  have  been 
revived  by  men  distinguished  for  their  acuteness  in  scientific 
research,  who  express  themselves  in  language  which  attracts 
and  commands  attention.  They  claim  to  represent  the  most 
advanced  ])hilosophical  oi>inions  and  conquests  of  the  age. 
Through  the  press  they  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  country,  by  the  audacity  of  their  hypotheses  and  the  viva¬ 
city  of  their  style.  Yet  that  influence  is  pre-eminently  de¬ 
structive  of  all  the  most  cherished  convictions  and  beliefs  of 
man.  Not  only  religious  creeds,  but  the  entire  fabric  of  society, 
of  morals,  and  of  law,  would  be  subverted  and  overthrown  if 
mankind  w'ere  really  persuaded  to  renounce  its  faith  in  the 
creation  and  moral  government  of  the  world,  in  the  freedom 
of  the  will  of  man,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  if  we 
are  to  discern  with  Professor  Tyndall  in  matter  ‘  the  promise 
‘  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life or  to  hold  with  Mr.  jVIill 
that  the  Alaker  of  the  world  is  one  ‘  whose  wisdom  is  possibly, 
‘  and  whose  pow'cr  is  certainly,  limited,’  and  that  ‘  the  notion 
‘  of  a  providential  government  by  an  Omnipotent  Being  for 
‘  the  good  of  his  creatures  must  be  entirely  dismissed' 

Extravagant  as  these  propositions  are,  they  are  no  more  than 
the  extreme  but  logical  deductions  of  a  school  of  philosophy 
which  has  powerful  representatives  in  modem  England.  A 
system  of  metaidiysics  and  psychology  based  entirely  on  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  like  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
Air.  Bain,  and  the  elder  Alill — a  system  of  morals  recognising 
no  test  of  duty  but  public  utility  in  the  interest  of  the  race — 
the  natural  evolution  of  Air.  Darwin — the  Lucretian  doctrines 
of  Professor  Tyndall — the  automatons  frogs  of  Air.  Huxley  * — 
the  religion  of  Humanity  of  Air.  Congreve  and  the  Comtists — 
the  lamentations  of  Air.  W.  R.  Greg  over  the  enigmas  of  life — 
and  Air.  AlattheAV  Arnold’s  last  caricature  of  the  Deity,  have 
all  a  common  source.  They  are  the  natural  growth  of  a  false 
and  shallow  philosophy,  which  excludes  from  its  sphere  of 
vision  the  very  concei)tion  of  a  power  in  Nature,  yet  aboce 
Nature,  and  denies  the  evidence  of  tlie  spiritual  origin  and 

*  ]Mr.  llu.xlcy  has  recently  revived  in  a  strange  essay  the  most 
whimsical  anti  least  tenable  of  the  theories  of  Descartes,  that  animals 
are  to  be  regarded  as  machines  or  automata.  But  the  learned  physiolo¬ 
gist  betrays  in  this  paper  a  very  slender  actjuaintance  with  the 
philo.sophical  writings  of  Descartes,  and  ho  appears  to  be  ab.solutely 
unconscious  that  he  was,  as  Dugald  Stewjut  .styled  him,  the  true  father 
of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
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destiny  of  our  being.  To  borrow  a  striking  illustration  from 
a  German  seer,  men  see  the  spinning-wheel  but  not  the  spindle, 
and  then  declaim  against  the  senseless  clatter  of  the  world. 
Of  the  Understanding,  or  the  faculty  of  judging  according 
to  sense,  these  eminent  persons  may  be  conspicuous  exam- 
j)les :  of  Reason,  or  the  faculty  of  apprehending  eternal  truths 
by  the  light  of  the  intellect,  they  are  strangely  destitute. 
We  regard  them  with  sorrow,  as  the  disciples  of  a  corrupt 
and  degraded  school  of  thought — distinguished,  indeed,  by 
great  ability  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  the  faculty  of 
observing  and  analysing  material  facts  and  phenomena,  but 
a])parently  unacquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  of  a  true 
philosophy  of  the  human  intellect.  The  best  defence  against 
this  blast  of  scepticism  is  a  more  just  conception  of  the  origin 
and  power  of  the  human  reason.  For,  as  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  remarked  in  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  ‘  The  phenomena 
‘  of  matter,  taken  by  themselves  (you  will  observe  the  qualifica- 
‘  tion  “  taken  by  themselves  ”),  so  far  from  Avarranting  any  in- 
‘  ference  as  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  Avould,  on  the  contrary, 

‘  ground  even  an  argument  to  His  negation  ;  but  the  study  of 
‘  the  external  world,  taken  with  and  in  subordination  to  that 
‘  of  the  internal,  not  only  loses  its  atheistic  tendency,  but, 

‘  under  such  subservience,  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
‘  great  conclusion,  from  Avhich,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would 
‘  dissuade  ns.’  Accordingly,  one  of  the  noblest  and  Avisest 
ansAA'ers  Avhich  has  been  published  to  these  pretensions  of 
modern  Materialism  is  that  of  Dr.  James  Martineau,  himself 
a  metaphysician  of  a  very  high  order  and  of  a  totally  difterent 
school. 

And  here,  although  Ave  are  anxious  to  abstain  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  theological  arguments  Avhich  Avould  be  altogether 
out  of  place,  and  Ave  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
philosophical  vicAv  of  the  matter,  Ave  must  be  allowed  to  make 
one  remark  on  a  point  of  fact.  All  the  Avriters  avc  have 
just  named  have,  Ave  believe,  more  or  less  expressly,  recorded 
their  entire  disbelief  of  the  Christian  religion  :  they  repudiate 
the  bondage  of  creeds  and  churches,  and  have  gone  forth  to  seek 
for  truth  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  AVhat  truths 
have  they  found  ?  Are  Ave  to  return  to  Paganism  or  some¬ 
thing  behind  Paganism — to  the  flux  of  Heraclitus,  the  vovs 
of  Anaxagoras,  or  the  atoms  of  Democritus — are  avc  to  take 
our  morals  from  Epicurus  and  our  gods  from  Lucretius  ?  Is 
it  not  the  fact  that  in  casting  otf  the  tradition  and  the  law  of 
Christianity  they  find  themselves  exactly  in,  the  conditions 
of  thought  which  the  civilised  Avorld  Avas  in  ’for  some  three 
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hundred  years  before  that  religion  was  made  known  to  man¬ 
kind?  If  these  distinguished  j)ersons  acknowledge  any  pro¬ 
gress  in  social  life  since  those  remote  times,  they  owe  it  to  their 
position  as  members  of  a  Christian  community  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  physical  sciences ;  but  as  j)hilosophers  they  are 
strictly  of  the  prc-Socratic  age,  since  it  was  the  glory  of 
Socrates  that  he  lashed  the  sophistical  dreamers  of  Athens 
fronj  the  schools,  and  taught  a  ])hilo8ophy  more  worthy  of  God 
and  man  which  has  been  handed  down  to  ourselves ;  for  he 
held  that  the  universe  and  the  mind  of  man  were  no  congeries 
of  floating  atoms,  tossed  together  by  force  or  fate, 

'AWc'i  iffii)  «:o«  uOiffijtUTOi  iitXtro  f^ovroy 

^>l>uvrl7i  t:6rfioy  uirai  Tu  i;aT€ufraovtTH  Outjtriy. 

■\Ve  can  conceive  nothing  more  humiliating  to  the  intelligence 
of  this  country,  than  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
at  the  ])resent  day  should  repudiate  the  grand  traditions 
of  English  philosophy,  w'hich  allied  the  truly  religious  spirit 
of  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Boyle  with  unbounded  courage 
and  independence  in  the  investigation  of  truth ;  and  that 
we  should  see  our  countrymen  reduced  to  the  nihilism  of 
the  latest  school  of  German  materialists,  or  thrown  back 
upon  the  exploded  delusions  of  j)rimitive  heathenism  to  darken 
knowledge  by  conceits  which  are  a  mere  confession  of  total 
blindness.  But  as  Lord  Bacon  said  in  that  immortal  Essay, 
which  every  Englishman  ought  to  know  by  heart,  ‘a  little 
‘  philosophy  inclineth  man’s  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in 
*  philosophy  brlngeth  men’s  minds  to  religion.’  Had  we 
ourselves,  or  anv  other  opponents  of  the  materialist  school 
of  thought,  attributed  to  these  writers  eonclusions  or  ojnnions 
as  extreme  as  those  wliich  are  disclosed  in  the  posthu¬ 
mous  Essays  of  j\Ir.  John  Stuart  Mill,  we  should  doubtless 
have  been  accused  of  exaggeration  and  unfairness ;  for  they 
appear  to  recoil  much  less  from  the  blank  horror  of  atheism 
than  from  the  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  it.  "VVe  have  no 
wish  to  stigmatise  them  with  harsh  names,  which  they  disavoAV, 
and  their  ])ersonal  opinions  concern  nobody  but  themselves :  it 
is  the  tendency  of  their  opinions,  of  which  they  may  be  them¬ 
selves  unconscious,  which  it  concerns  us  to  examine,  convinced 
as  w'e  are  that  they  are  false  and  injurious  to  mankind.  They 
themselves  have  removed  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  if  words 
are  used  in  their  ordinary  sense  and  meaning.  For  to  borrow 
a  sentence  from  Ai'chbishop  Whately,  who  was  certainly  no 
bigot,  ‘  By  the  word  God,  Ave  understand  an  Eternal  Being, 
‘  who  made  and  who  governs  all  things :  and  if  anyone  should 
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‘  deny  that  there  is  any  such  being,  we  should  say  that  he  is 
‘  an  Atheist.’  From  this  point  of  actual  denial,  however,  it 
must  in  fairness  be  stated  that  the  writers  we  have  named  for 
the  most  i)art  recoil.  For  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Creator 
and  God,  they  would  substitute  the  idea  of  supreme  self¬ 
acting  law.  They  assert  that  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
cannot  be  known  or  demonstrated,  but  even  Mi*.  Mill  does 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  His  existence.  The  distinction 
is  a  faint  one,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  any¬ 
thing  which  cannot  be  known  or  demonstrated,  cannot  by 
possibility  be  regarded  as  an  eternal  Truth.  Moreover,  as  has 
been  forcibly  said  by  Dean  Munsel,in  his  ‘  Bampton  Lectures’ 
(page  124,  third  edition),  ‘  If  we  admit  the  arguments  by  which 
‘  the  consciousness  of  personality  is  annihilated,  whether  on  the 
‘  side  of  Materialism  or  of  Pantheism,  we  cannot  escape  from 
‘  the  consequences  to  which  those  arguments  inevitably  lead 
‘  — the  annihilation  of  God  Himself.  For  if  man  is  but  the 
‘  accident  and  the  produet  of  that  which  he  seems  to  rule,  why 
‘  may  not  all  other  spiritual  existences,  if  such  there  be,  be 
‘  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  material  universe  ?  ’ 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  find  the  Address  recently  de¬ 
livered  before  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  by  Professor 
Tyndall  contains  passages  which  have  exposed  him  to  charges 
of  this  nature — chai’ges  which  he  has  shown  some  anxiety 
to  repel,  but  without  giving  a  clear  explanation  of  his  real 
meaning.  Professor  Tyndall  is  a  man  of  so  much  acuteness, 
and  of  so  much  authority  in  some  branches  of  physical  science, 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  him  to  have  adopted  a  shal¬ 
low  and  irrational  creed  in  matters  of  far  greater  moment. 
But  we  think  that  he  committed  a  great  error  of  judgment  in 
making  the  chair  of  the  President  of  the  British  Association  a 
pulpit  for  the  promulgation  of  highly  speculative  opinions  on 
questions  of  abstract  philosophy  and  metajdiysics.  The  British 
Association  is  a  meritorious  society,  which  annually  collects 
and  garners  in  the  scientific  harv'est  of  the  year.  Its  business 
is  to  gauge  and  record  the  progress  of  actual  knowledge.  But 
our  men  of  science  of  the  present  day  are  too  a])t  to  range  be¬ 
yond  the  proper  field  of  inductive  inquiry.  They  profess  to 
entertain  a  great  respect  for  the  slow  and  certain  methods  of 
science,  travelling  on  from  fact  to  fact ;  but  no  class  of  men  at 
])resent  in  existence  indulge  to  a  wider  extent  their  imaginative 
faculties.  Ingenious  hypotheses,  with  scarcely  a  known  fact  to 
support  them,  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  with  all  the 
dogmatism  of  an  infallible  creed.  The  leading  princi])le3  of  some 
of  these  scientific  discoverers  have  been  changed  half-a-dozen 
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times  in  a  single  lifetime ;  and  so  far  are  they  from  having  esta¬ 
blished  any  positive  results,  except  where  they  stand  on  the  firm 
I  ground  of  experiment,  that  notliing  in  the  world  is  more  un- 

t  settled  and  uncei’tain  than  what  they  arc  pleased  to  call  ‘  laws  ’ 

and  ‘  doctrines.’  This  method  of  investigation  does  injustice 
J  to  themselves  and  to  the  sciences  they  re2)resent,  for  the  pro- 

f'  -  vince  of  pure  imagination,  unbounded  as  it  may  seem,  is 

narrow  when  compared  with  the  regions  opened  by  truth  and 
j  nature  to  our  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  Pro- 

jf  fessor  Tyndall  owes  his  high  reputation,  not  to  a  brilliant 

imagination  and  a  picturesque  style,  but  to  his  patient  and 
substantial  labom*s  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Koyal  Institu¬ 
tion.  We  think  he  mistook  his  duty  when  he  plunged,  at 
Belfast,  into  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  the  whirlpools  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  or  an  imaginary  conversation  between  Lucretius  and 
:  Bishop  Butler.  The  British  Association  deserved  better 

(  things  at  his  hands  than  so  slight  and  perfunctory  a  per¬ 

formance.  He  states  himself  that  it  was  written  in  the  course 
of  a  ramble  in  the  Swiss  mountains — sent  off  by  instalments 
to  the  printer — and  apparently  composed  with  no  better  assist¬ 
ance  than  two  or  three  meagre  compilations  on  the  history 
of  philosophy  by  Dr.  Draper  and  Herr  Lange.  With  these  in¬ 
adequate  materials  he  attempted  to  sound  the  depths  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  Ilis  discourse  accordingly  bears  not  a  trace  of  original 
research.  Even  when  he  refers  to  Bacon  he  seems  hardly  to 
have  read  the  celebrated  Essay  ‘  De  principiis  atquo  originibus,’ 
in  which  the  great  Chancellor  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  Demo¬ 
critus  and  Telesius  ;  and  the  paragraj>h  he  devotes  to  Aristotle 
is  feeble  in  the  extreme.  It  is  impossible  that  Professor 
Tyndall  shoidd  have  formed  his  opinions  of  the  greatest  philo¬ 
sophical  thinkers  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages  without 
having  thoroughly  mastered  their  original  Avritings.  But  in 
this  address  he  evidently  speaks  of  them  from  memory  or  from 
hearsay.  Such  a  production,  full  of  loose  and  declamatory 
passages,  may  have  been  all  that  he  had  leisure  to  compose  as 
a  holiday  task,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  was  all  the 
occasion  required  of  him  at  Belfast.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  so  eminent  a  man  to  treat  tins  paper  as  the  deliberate 
expression  of  his  settled  convictions  on  the  most  momentous 
subjects,  for  in  fact  it  proves  nothing  at  all  and  has  no  strictly 
scientific  character.  He  states  himself,  in  his  pi’eface  to  the 
later  editions,  that  ‘  it  is  not  in  hours  of  clearness  and  vigour 
‘  that  this  doctrine  (of  JNIaterial  Atheism)  commends  itself  to 
‘  his  mind ;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  stronger  and  healthier 
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‘  thought  it  even  dissolves  and  disappears,  as  offering  no  solu- 
‘  tion  of  the  mystery  in  which  we  dwell  and  of  which  we  form 
‘  a  part.’* 

In  consequence  of  the  eulogy  passed  by  Professor  Tyndall 
on  Dr.  Draper’s  book,  w'hich  is  entitled  a  ‘  History  of  the 
1  ‘  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,’  we  inquired  with  some 

curiosity  for  this  wox*k,  and  have  since  examined  it.  It  is 
evident  that  Professor  Tyndall  himself  is  largely  indebted  to 
it,  as  he  states ;  but  a  more  flimsy  and  superficial  attempt  to 
trace  the  history  of  Philosophy  Ave  have  never  met  with.  It 
seems  that  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Draper,  is  a  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  physiology  at  New  York.  Ilis  object,  as  he  informs 
us,  in  this  compilation,  Avas  to  arrange  the  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  history  of  Europe  on  physiological  principles.  The 
style  is  feeble  and  incorrect :  and  the  analysis  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  positively  ludicrous.  As,  hoAvever,  it  might  be 
inferred  from  Professor  Tyndall’s  Address  that  Dr.  Draper 
Avas,  like  himself,  a  discijde  and  admirer  of  Democritus,  Ave 
Avill  give  the  American  philosopher  the  benefit  of  citing  his 
OAvn  appreciation  of  the  atomic  theory.  After  stating  that 
*  the  theory  of  chemistry,  as  it  noAV  exists,  essentially  includes 
‘  the  views  of  Demociitus  ’  (a  point  on  AA’hich  Ave  boAv  to  his 
authority),  he  proceeds  thus,  if  Ave  may  be  permitted  slightly  to 
abridge  a  very  clumsy  sentence : — 

‘  A  system  tlius  based  on  secure  matliematical  considerations  and 
taking  as  its  skirting  point  a  vacuum  and  atoms — the  former  action- 
less  and  passionless ;  Avhich  recognises  in  compound  bodies  specific 
arrangements  of  atoms  to  one  another  ;  Avhich  can  rise  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  even  a  single  atom  may  eonstitute  a  AA'orld — such  a  system 
may  commend  itself  to  our  attention  for  its  results,  but  surely  not  to 
our  approval,  when  Ave  find  it  carrying  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
soul  is  only  a  finely  constituted  form  fitted  into  a  grosser  frame ;  that 
even  to  reason  itself  there  is  an  impossibility  of  all  certainty ;  that  the 
final  results  of  human  inquiry  is  the  absolute  demonstration  that  man 
is  incapable  of  knowledge  ;  that  the  Avorld  is  an  illuswe  phantasm,  and 
that  there  is  no  God.’ 

Such  is  the  sentence  passed  upon  Democritus  and  the  atomic 
theory  by  Dr.  Draper,  on  Avhom  Professor  Tyndall  assures  us 
that  he  relies  iinjilicitly  as  an  authority’  in  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  Dr.  Draper’s  account  of  the  jihilosojfliical  opinions 
and  Avritings  of  Cicero  is  in  the  highest  degree  inaccurate  ;  t 
but  enough ;  Ave  have  done  Avith  him,  and  Ave  advise  Professor 
Tyndall  to  seek  a  better  guide.  Suppose,  for  example,  he 
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■were  to  read  the  dialogue  of  Velleius  and  Cotta  in  the  first 
book  of  the  ‘  De  Natura  Deorum.’  * 

The  posthumous  Essays  of  ]Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  which 
we  shall  devote  a  more  minute  examination,  for  they  demand  it, 
stand  in  a  very  different  class  of  writings.  They  are,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  Editor  of  this  volume,  ‘  the  carefully  balanced 
‘  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  lifetime.’  There  is  something 
solemn  in  a  voice  which  comes  from  the  grave,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  it  be  the  grave  of  annihilation :  and  it 
was  no  light  motive  which  induced  Mr.  INIill,  having  committed 
his  thoughts  on  these  subjects  to  paper,  to  withhold  them  during 
his  lifetime,  and  to  order  them  to  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible  after  his  death. 

We  remarked  eighteen  months  ago,  in  reviewing  the  ‘  Per- 
*  sonal  Memoir  of  Mr.  Grote,’t  that  the  disciples  of  Mr.  lien- 
tham  undoubtedly  held  certain  esoteric  doctrines  on  the  relations 
of  man  to  God  and  to  a  future  state,  which  they  did  not 
willingly  make  known,  and  we  expressed  a  chai-itable  hope  that 
these  views  had  been  buried  with  them.  Having  known  these 
remarkable  men  well,  we  were  not  ignorant  of  these  doctrines, 
but  as  long  as  they  remained  unpublished  to  the  world  it  was 
not  our  business  to  expose  and  confute  them.  J  !Mr.  Mill  has 
by  a  posthumous  publication  removed  these  scruples.  This 
exposition  of  his  opinions  is  clear  and  precise  enough.  As  for 
the  confutation  of  them  we  cannot  but  think  that  in  many 
minds,  even  among  those  who  have  hitherto  been  his  admirers 
and  followers,  the  declaration  of  this  ‘  carefully  balanced  result 
‘  of  the  deliberations  of  a  lifetime  ’  will  raise  a  suspicion  that 
a  teacher  who  calls  on  them  from  the  grave  to  abandon,  in 
the  name  of  an  inexorable  logic,  the  belief  in  the  power  and 

*  We  would  especially  reconuneiul  to  those  who  are  interested  in  • 
this  inquiry  a  careful  perusal  of  Cudworth’s  ‘  Intellectual  System  of  the 
‘  Universe,’  where  they  wilt  find  all  the  ancient  authorities  bearing  upon 
the  Democritick  hypotliesis  collected  and  discusst^'d  with  great  learning 
and  acuteness.  Cudworth  was  one  of  the  most  ])owerful  opponents  of 
the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  Hobbes,  and  his  writings  are  singularly 
applicable  to  the  controversies  which  have  been  revived  in  our  time, 
but  which  were  carried  on  with  lar  greater  learning  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  , 

t  Ed.  Review,  No.  cclxxxi.  p.  227. 

J  There  is  in  truth  very  little  that  is  oi  iginal  in  these  views :  they 
are  most  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hobbes  and  of  Helvetius, 
not  to  speak  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  the  materialist  school  to 
whom  we  have  already  adverted. 
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benevolence  of  God  and  in  a  future  state  of  existence  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  premisses  from  which  he  advanced 
to  this  conclusion.  For  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  known, 
upon  his  OAvn  testimony,  that  if  you  are  a  thorough  and  con¬ 
sistent  adherent  of  the  Utilitarian  j»hilosophy  and  of  James 
and  John  Stuart  ^lill,  tliis  is  the  point  at  Avhich  they  leave 
you — this  is  the  legacy  they  bequeath  to  their  disciples.  A 
melancholy  result  I  That  so  much  knowledge  painfully  ac¬ 
quired,  so  much  logic  ingeniously  exercised,  so  noble  and 
earnest  a  nature,  so  sincere  a  desire  to  heneht  mankind,  should 
all  end  in  what  Hamlet  calls,  with  crushing  energy,  ‘  this 
‘  quintessence  of  dust.’ 

As  Mr.  Mill  has  mainly  to  deal  with  what  is  termed  Natural 
Religion,  he  wisely  commences  his  work  by  an  attemi)t  to  de¬ 
fine  the  terms  nahiral  and  nature.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one, 
for  few  terms  in  language  have  acquired  a  greater  variety  of 
significations.  M.  Littre,  in  a  consummate  analysis  of  the  word 
‘  nature’  as  used  by  French  authors,  in  his  admirable  dictionary, 
assigns  to  it  no  less  than  twenty-eight  shades  of  meaning,  some 
of  them  e.xtremely  dissimilar.  Dr.  Johnson  confined  himself  in 
English  to  thirteen,  but  he  supplies  us  with  the  following  per¬ 
tinent  epitome  of  Boyle’s  ‘  Free  Enquiry  into  the  received 
‘  Notions  of  Nature,’  to  which  we  should  like  to  have  called 
Mr.  jMill’s  attention  : — 

‘  Nature  sometimes  means  the  Author  of  Nature  or  “  natura  natu- 
“  r.ans ;  ”  as,  nature  liath  made  man  partly  corporeal  and  partly  imma¬ 
terial.  For  nature  in  this  sense  may  be  used  the  word  “  Creator.” 
Nature  sometimes  means  that  on  whose  account  a  thing  is  what  it 
is,  and  is  called,  as  when  we  define  the  nature  of  an  angle.  For  nature 
in  this  sense  may  be  used  “  es.sence  ”  or  “  (juality.”  Nature  sometimes 
means  what  belongs  to  a  living  creature  at  its  nativity,  or  accrues  to  it 
by  its  birth,  as  when  we  say,  a  man  is  noble  by  nature,  or  a  child  is 
naturally  forward.  This  may  be  e.\pres.sed  by  saying,  “  The  man  wjis 
“  born  so;  ”  or,  “The  thing  was  generated  such.”  Nature  sometimes 
means  .an  internal  principle  of  local  motion,  as  we  say,  the  .stone  falls, 
or  the  flame  rises,  by  nature ;  for  this  we  may  .say,  tliat  “  the  motion 
“  up  or  down  is  spontaneous,”  or  “  produced  by  its  proper  cause.” 
Nature  sometimes  means  the  established  course  of  things  corporeal ;  as, 
nature  makes  the  night  succeed  the  day.  This  may  be  termed  “  esta- 
“  Wished  order,”  or  “  settled  course.”  Nature  means  .sometimes  the 
Jiggregate  of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a  living  one  : 
as  when  physicians  say,  that  nature  is  strong,  or  nature  left  to  herself 
will  do  the  cure.  For  this  may  be  used,  “  con.stitution,”  “  tempera- 
“  ment,”  or  “  structure  of  the  body.”  Nature  is  put  likewise  for  the 
system  of  the  corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as  there  is  no  phoenix  or  chi¬ 
mera  in  nature.  For  nature  thus  applied,  we  may  use  “  the  world,” 
or  “  the  universe.”  Nature  is  sometimes  indeed  commonly  taken  for  a 
kind  of  semideity.  In  this  sense  it  is  best  not  to  use  it  at  all.’ 
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Mr.  Mill’s  own  definition  is  as  follows  ; — 

‘  Tlie  Nature  of  a  thing  means  its  entire  capacity  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  phenomena.  And  since  the  phenomena  which  a  thing  exhibits, 
however  much  they  vary  in  different  circumstances,  are  always  the 
same  in  the  same  circumstances,  they  admit  of  being  described 
in  general  forms  of  words,  which  are  called  the  laws  of  the  thing’s 
nature.  Thus  it  is  a  law  of  the  nature  of  water  that  under  the  mean 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  boils  at  212° 
F  ahrenheit. 

‘  As  the  nature  of  any  given  thing  is  the  aggregate  of  its  powers  and 
propertie.s,  .so  Nature  in  the  abstract  is  the  aggregate  of  the  powers  and 
properties  of  all  things.  Nature  means  the  sum  of  all  phenomena, 
together  with  the  causes  which  produce  them ;  including  not  only  all 
that  happens,  but  all  that  is  capable  of  happening ;  the  unused  cjipabi- 
lities  of  causes  being  as  much  a  part  of  the  idea  of  N^if^ire,  as  those 
which  take  effect.  Since  all  phenomena  which  have  been  sufficiently 
examined  are  found  to  take  place  with  regularity,  each  having  certain 
fixed  conditions,  positive  and  negative,  on  the  occurrence  of  which  it 
invariably  happens ;  mankind  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  either  by 
direct  observation  or  by  reasoning  processes  grounded  on  it,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  occurrence  of  many  phenomena ;  and  the  progress  of  science 
mainly  consists  in  ascertaining  those  conditions.’ 

"We  very  much  question  whether  tliis  definition  can  be 
supported.  To  assert  that  Nature  means  the  sum  of  all 
phenomena,  tnyethcr  with  the  causes  ichich  produce  them,  is  to 
assume  the  main  question  in  dispute,  and  amounts  in  fact  to 
saying  that  Nature  includes  the  causes  of  Nature.  A  law' 
of  Nature  is  not  the  etficient  cause — the  vera  causa — of  any 
event.  It  is  only  the  rule  according  to  which  the  efficient 
cause  acts. 

The  sum  of  all  phenomena  includes,  we  presume,  the  manifes¬ 
tation  in  every  form  of  pow'er  and  will  with  its  results ;  yet  these 
'  can  hardly  be  termed  natural,  nor  are  they  regular.  Mr.  Mill, 
however,  is  of  the  opposite  oj)inion,for  he  says  in  the  next  page, 
‘  Art  is  as  much  Nature  as  anything  else,  and  anything  which 

*  is  artificial  is  natural.  Art  has  no  independent  j)owers  of  its 

*  owm :  Art  is  but  the  emj)loyment  of  the  powders  of  Nature  for 

*  an  end.’  Yes  ;  but  the  employment  is  the  Art.  That  use  or 
emjdoyment  of  natural  elements  is  precisely  the  function  of 
the  intelligence  and  the  will,  which  differs  from  Nature  in  its 
proper  sense  as  the  active  differs  from  the  passive.  These 
philosophers  do  not  always  agree.  If  Mr.  Mill  had  turned  to 
a  well-known  dialogue  of  Voltaire,  he  Avould  have  found  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  statement : — 

‘Eulicmcre. — Et  si  je  vous  disais  (jii'i!  n’y  a  point  de  nature,  que 
tout  est  art  dans  I’univers,  et  (pe  I’art  annonce  iin  ouvrier  ? 
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‘  Callicrate. — Comment  done,  point  de  nature,  et  tout  eat  art  I 
Quelle  idee  creuse ! 

‘  Euliemere. — Vous  m’avouerez  que  vous  ue  pouvez  entendre  {)ar 
ce  mot  vague  nature  qu’un  assemblage  de  clioses  (jui  existent  et  dont 
la  plupart  n’existeront  pas  demain — certes,  des  arbres,  des  pierres,  dcs 
legumes,  des  chenilles,  des  chevres,  des  filles  et  des  singes  ne  compo- 
sent  point  un  etre  absolu  quel  qu’il  soit :  des  effets  qui  n’existaient 
point  hier  ne  peuvent  etre  la  cjiuse  eternelle,  necessaire  et  productive. 
Votre  nature,  encore  une  fois,  n’est  qu’un  mot  invente  pour  signifier 
I’universalite  des  choses.  Pour  vous  faire  voir  a  present  que  Part  a 
tout  fait,  observez  seulement  un  insecte,  un  limayon,  une  mouche; 
vous  y  verrez  un  art  infini  qu’aucune  industrie  huniaine  ne  pent 
imiter  :  il  faut  done  qu’il  y  ait  un  artiste  infiniment  habile,  et  e’est  ce 
que  les  sages  appellent  Dieu.’  {^Voltaire,  Dialogue  xxix.  2.) 

Or  to  borrow'  a  line  from  our  own  Cowper  which  expresses 
the  same  sentiment — 

*  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect. 

Whose  cause  is  God.’ 

AVe  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  JNIr.  Mill  asserts  that 
the  office  of  man  in  the  artificial  operations  of  constructing  an 
engine  or  composing  a  picture  ‘  is  a  vert/  limited  one.'  The  office 
of  man  in  the  invention  of  such  works  is  strictly  creative,  for  he 
makes  something  tliat  did  not  exist  before ;  it  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  powers  of  Nature  Avhich  produces  the  result ;  but  the 
intelligence  which  contrives  and  the  volition  that  constructs  can¬ 
not  he  called  powers  of  Nature  without  a  distortion  of  language, 
since  they  are  precisely  the  jjowers  that  control  Nature.  Take 
a  tube  of  metal,  place  in  it  some  vitreous  plates  fused  of  soda 
and  sand,  and  ground  to  a  particular  curve  by  a  rough  powder 
— no  great  natural  elements,  but  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  com¬ 
bining  them.  For  this  tube,  by  means  of  the  laws  of  optics  and 
the  properties  of  light,  will  conquer  distance,  as  a  cord  of  Avire 
stretched  along  a-roAV  of  poles  has,  by  the  properties  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  conquered  time.  With  this  instrument  man  will  range 
the  solar  system,  and  sound  immeasurable  depths  of  space 
beyond  it,  till  he  arrives  at  the  mathematical  truths  Avhich  are 
the  basis  of  the  universe.  Is  the  office  of  man  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  telescope  and  the  electric  battery  a  ‘  very 
‘  limited  one,’  because  they  are  composed  of  natural  substances 
and  worked  by  natural  agents ;  or  is  it  Mr.  Mill's  ])urpose 
to  loAver  the  artificer,  be  he  human  or  divine,  to  the  level 
of  the  substances  on  which  he  Avorks?  The  merit  of  these 
inventions  is  not  merely  an  ingenious  use  of  natural  sub¬ 
stances,  but  the  discovery  of  the  laAvs  Avhich  natural  sub¬ 
stances  obey.  This  confusion  of  terms  is  the  more  remarkable 
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on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mill,  because  the  chief  object  of  this 
Essay  is  to  prove  tliat  it  is  the  duty  and  glory  of  man  to 
combat  and  subdue  Nature — to  conquer  and  resist  our  natural 
tendencies — and  to  amend  the  world  by  endeavouring  to  iin- 
pi’ove  a  world  ‘  so  clumsily  made  and  so  capriciously  gctverned  ’ 
(p.  112).  No  Calvinist  ever  took  a  darker  view  than  Mr. 
Mill  of  this  eternal  conflict  of  Nature  and  Grace,  only  he  calls 
it  by  another  name :  and  we  arc  not  sure  that  sometliing  of  the 
hereditary  tlieology  of  Scotland  does  not  lurk  under  all  his 
philosophy.  We  must  cite  the  following  remarkable  passage : — 

‘  For  however  ofTensive  the  proposition  may  appear  to  many  religi¬ 
ous  persons,  they  sliould  be  willing  to  look  in  the  face  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  order  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  unmodified  by  man,  is  such 
as  no  being,  whose  attributes  are  justice  iind  benevolence,  would  have 
made,  with  the  intention  that  his  rational  creatures  should  follow  it  as 
an  example.  If  made  wholly  by  such  a  IJeing,  and  not  partly  by  beings  of 
very  different  qualities,  it  could  only  be  as  a  designedly  imperfect  work, 
which  man,  in  his  limited  sphere,  is  to  exercise  justice  and  benevolence 
in  amending.  The  best  persons  have  alwa3s  held  it  to  be  the  essence 
of  religion,  that  the  paramount  duty  of  man  upon  earth  is  to  amend 
himself :  but  all  except  monkish  quietists  have  annexed  to  this  in 
their  inmost  minds  (though  seldom  willing  to  enunciate  the  obligation 
with  the  same  clearness)  the  additional  religious  duty  of  anumding  the 
world,  and  not  solely  the  human  part  of  it  but  the  material ;  the  order 
of  physical  nature. 

‘  In  considering  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  divest  ourselves  of 
certain  preconceptions  which  may  justly  be  called  natural  prejudices, 
being  grounded  on  feelings  which,  in  themselves  natural  and  inevitable, 
intrude  into  matters  with  which  they  ought  to  have  no  concern.  One 
of  these  feelings  is  the  astonishment,  rising  into  awe,  which  is  inspired 
(even  independently  of  :dl  religious  sentiment)  by'  any  of  the  greater 
natural  phenomena.  A  hurricane;  a  mountain  precipice;  the  desert; 
the  ocean,  either  agitated  or  .at  r('.st ;  the  solar  sy’stem,  and  the  great 
cosmic  forces  which  hold  it  together ;  the  boundless  firmament,  and  to 
an  educated  mind  any  single  star;  excite  feelings  which  make  all 
human  enterprises  ami  powers  appear  so  insignificant,  that  to  a  mind 
thus  occupied  it  seems  insufferable  presum])tion  in  so  puny  a  creature 
as  man  to  look  critically'  on  things  so  far  above  him,  or  dare  to  mea¬ 
sure  himself  against  the  grandeur  of  the  universe.  liut  a  little  interro¬ 
gation  of  our  own  consciousness  will  s'.iflice  to  convince  us,  that  what 
makes  these  phenomena  so  impressive  is  simply  their  vastness.  The 
enormous  e.xtensiun  iu  space  and  time,  or  the  enormous  j)Ower  they' 
c.xemplify',  constitutes  their  sublimity;  a  feeling,  in  all  case.^,  more 
allied  to  terror  than  to  any  moral  emotion.  And  though  the  vast  scale 
of  these  phenomena  may  well  excite  wonder,  and  s(‘is  at  defiance  all 
idea  of  rivalry’,  the  feeling  it  insj)ires  is  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  admiration  of  c.xccllence.  Those  in  whom  awe  |)roduces  admira¬ 
tion  may  be  a:sthetically  developed,  but  they  are  morally  uncultivated. 
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It  is  one  of  the  endowments  of  the  imaginative  part  of  onr  mental 
nature  that  conceptions  of  greatness  and  power,  vividly  realised,  pro¬ 
duce  a  feeling  which  though  in  its  higher  degrees  closely  bordering  on 
pain,  we  prefer  to  most  of  wliat  are  accounted  pleasures.  But  we  are 
quite  equally  capable  of  experiencing  this  feeling  towards  maleficent 
power ;  and  we  never  experience  it  so  strongly  towai  ds  most  of  the 
powers  of  the  universe,  as  when  we  have  most  present  to  our  conscious¬ 
ness  a  vivid  sense  of  their  capacity  of  inflicting  evil.  Because  these 
natural  powers  have  what  we  cannot  imitate,  enormous  might,  and 
overawe  us  by  that  one  attribute,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  infer 
that  their  other  attributes  are  such  as  we  ought  to  emulate,  or  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  using  our  small  powers  after  the  example  which 
Nature  sets  us  with  her  vast  forces.’ 

AVe  should  be  stopped  at  every  line  if  w'e  attempted  to  state 
all  the  objections  which  this  passage  excites  in  the  mind.  It  is 
a  morbid  and  saturnine  view  of  creation :  the  sense  of  terror 
exciting  the  abject  superstition  of  a  savage  incapable  of  a  sense 
of  excellence — feeling  aw'e  wdthout  admiration,  fearing  vast¬ 
ness  without  a  moral  perception  of  universal  wisdom  and  power. 
For  if,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  he  is  affected  not  by  these  con¬ 
siderations  but  by  mere  enormity  allied  to  terror,  these  senti¬ 
ments  are  equally  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  belief  in  a 
maleficent  power;  and  as  with  the  lowest  order  of  Poly¬ 
nesian  or  African  savages,  Mr.  Mill’s  best  reason  for  the 
worship  of  gods  is  the  fear  of  their  capacity  to  inflict  evil.  AV e 
doubt  whether  so  monstrous  a  theory  Avas  ever  propounded  by 
a  cultivated  man,  and  we  shall  presently  see  to  Avhat  it  leads. 

Ills  picture  of  man  is  charged  with  the  same  gloomy  colours. 
Having  sneered  at  p.  10  at  most  denominations  of  Christians 
for  affirming  that  man  is  by  nature  wicked,  he  himself  asserts 
at  p.  46  that  it  is  only  in  a  highly  artificialised  condition  of 
human  nature  that  the  notion  groAvs  up,  or  ever  could  groAv  up, 
that  goodness  Avas  natural.  On  the  contrary,  man  Avas  a  sort 
of  Avild  animal,  distinguished  chiefly  ‘  by  being  craftier  than  the 
‘  other  beasts  of  the  field  ’ — (he  was  then  himself  one  of  them) 
— all  Avorth  of  character  Avas  the  result  of  taming ;  and,  in 
short,  Mr.  Mill  holds  that  ‘  there  is  hardly  a  single  point  of 
‘  excellence  in  the  human  character  Avhich  is  not  decidedly 
*  repugnant  to  the  untutored  feelings  of  human  nature.’  That 
seems  to  us  very  like  saying  that  man  is  by  nature  Avicked, 
and  much  more  akin  to  the  teaching  of  the  Genevese  theo¬ 
logian  Calvin  than  to  that  of  the  Genevese  philosopher  Kous- 
seau.  Alan,  according  to  Air.  Alill,  is  naturally  a  coAvard. 
Fear  is  his  most  constant  attribute.  It  may  fairly  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  any  human  being  is  naturally  courageous.  As  Air. 
Aim  a])pears  to  have  no  conception  of  moral  power  or  force 
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in  liis  view  of  our  miserable  nature,  man  is  in  his  eyes  the 
most  degraded  of  material  beings  only  to  be  stimulated  by 
artificial  discipline.  He  is  not  even  a  cleanly  animal ;  selfish¬ 
ness  is  his  most  intense  and  natural  characteristic,  and  he 
is  a  born  liar. 

Another  great  English  writer  has  drawn  a  picture  of  his 
fellow-creatures  which  differs  not  materially  from  that  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  but  he  called  them  Yahoos ;  but  there  is 
this  distinction  between  them,  that  whilst  Swift  abhorred  and 
despised  mankind.  Mill  affects  to  believe  in  what  he  terms  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  as  the  last  hope  of  an  unbelieving 
world.  Neither  of  these  jdiilosophevs  appears  to  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  however  degraded  man  may  be  by  circumstances 
or  by  nature,  there  is  in  him  the  potentiality  of  the  highest 
known  order  of  finite  beings — gifts  which  he  does  not  share 
with  j)erishable  brutes,  and  faculties  which  require  but  to  be 
awakened  to  reflect  truths  and  ideas  infinitely  beyond  his  own 
present  condition.  It  is  this  strange  absence  of  the  sense  of 
beauty,  order,  and  rational  powers  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  jMr.  Mill’s  system.  Like  his  father,  when  he 
exclaimed  ‘  Hoav  poor  a  thing  is  life  I  ’  he  has  destroyed  life  by 
rejecting  all  that  ennobles  it.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  assert 
that  ‘if  Nature  and  Man  are  both  the  works  of  a  Being  of 
‘  perfect  goodness,  that  Being  intended  Nature  as  a  scheme  to 
‘  be  amended,  not  imitated,  by  Man’  (p.  41).  All  philosophy 
agrees  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  j)rerogative  of  Man  to  seek 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  Nature,  to  control  her  elements,  to 
apply  her  })owers :  and  all  civilisation  and  knowledge  are  the 
result  of  these  efforts.  But  the  faculties  we  bring  to  this 
great  task  are  natural  faculties ;  that  is,  they  are  the  gift  of 
the  same  Being  who  brought  Man  and  Nature  into  existence, 
and  who 

‘  Binding  Nature  fast  as  Fiite, 

Left  free  the  human  will.’ 

AVe  now  arrive  at  the  central  point  of  Mr.  IMill’s  theory. 
Struck  by  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  recoiling  with 
horror  from  the  spectacle  of  pain  and  death,  and  the  relentless 
tortures  of  the  course  of  Nature,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  ‘  if  the  Maker  of  the  w'orld  cun  all  that  he  will,  he  wills 
‘  misery.  ...  If  the  law  of  all  Creation  were  justice  and  the 
‘  Creator  omnipotent,  then  in  whatever  amount  suffering  and 
‘  happiness  might  be  dispensed  iji  the  w’orld,  each  person’s 
‘  share  of  them  would  be  exactly  proportioned  to  that  person’s 
‘  good  or  evil  deeds  :  no  human  being  could  have  a  worse  lot 
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*  than  another  without  worse  deserts ;  accident  or  favouritism 
‘  would  play  no  part  in  the  world,  but  every  human  life  would 
‘  be  the  playing  out  of  a  drama  constructed  like  a  perfect 
‘  moral  tale.’  And  again :  ‘  Xot  even  on  the  most  distorted  and 
‘  contracted  theory  of  good  which  ever  w’as  framed  by  religious 
‘  or  philosophical  fanaticism  can  the  government  of  Nature  be 
‘  made  to  resemble  the  work  of  a  Being  at  once  good  and 
‘  omnipotent.’  It  follows  therefore  from  Mr.  Mill’s  premisses 
that  the  Maker  of  the  world  is  either  not  good  or  not  omnipo¬ 
tent  :  and  from  this  conclusion  he  does  not  recoil.  ‘  If,’  he 
adds,  ‘  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  the  animal  creation  to  be 
‘  the  work  of  a  demon,  it  is  because  we  need  not  suppose  it  to 
‘  have  been  made  by  a  Being  of  infinite  power.’  Thus  Mr. 
jNIill  turns  against  themselves  the  argument  of  the  teleologists  ; 
and  as  they  contend  that  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  order  of 
the  w'orld  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  Mr. 
Mill  asserts  that  death,  corruption,  misery  and  disorder  demon¬ 
strate  the  ruling  power  of  a  demon,  or  of  a  being  incapable  of 
perfect  excellence.* 

This  passage  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  well  known  lines  of 
Lucretius,  twice  repeated  in  his  poem  : — 

‘  Quod  si  jam  rerum  ignorem  primortlia  qua)  sint, 

Hoc  tamen  ex  ipsis  cocli  rationibus  ausini 
Confirmaro  aliisque  ex  rebus  reddere  multis, 

Nequaejuam  nobis  divinitus  esse  paratam 
Natural!!  rerum ;  tantd  stat  pra  dita  culpa.' 

Lucuetius,  ii.  177  and  v.  195. 

Mr.  Gibbon  remarks,  in  his  own  Life,  that  as  soon  as  he 

*  The  hypothesis  o£  a  God  of  limited  power  has  been  adverted  to 
and  confuted  with  great  force  by  the  Kev.  J.  D.  iMozley  in  his  admi¬ 
rable  Bampton  Lectures  on  Miraclc-s.  The  passage,  which  is  too  long 
to  quote  here,  begins  (p.  109),  ‘A  limited  Deity  was  a  recognised  con- 
‘  ception  of  anticiuity.  Confounded  and  astonished  by  the  vastness 
‘  of  a  real  Omnipotence  and  the  inconceivableness  of  the  acts  involved 
‘  in  it,  the  ancients  took  refuge  in  the  idea  as  all  that  reason  could 
‘  afford  of  that  God-ship  which  reason  could  not  deny.’  And  it  ends 
(p.  114)  thus  :  ‘The  conception  of  a  limited  Deity,  i.e.  a  Being  really 
‘  circumscribed  in  Power,  and  not  verbally  only  by  ii  confinement  to 
‘  necessary  truth,  is  at  variance  with  our  fundamental  idea  of  a  God,  to 
‘  depart  from  which  is  to  retrograde  from  modern  thought  to  ancient, 
‘  and  to  go  from  Christianity  back  again  to  Paganism.  The  God  of 
‘  ancient  religion  was  either  not  a  personal  Being,  or  not  an  omnipotent 
‘  Being ;  the  God  of  modern  religion  is  both.’  This  is  precisely  the 
argument  we  have  endeavoured  in  this  article  to  oppose  to  Profe.ssor 
Tyndall  and  to  Mr.  Mill.  We  are  glad  to  find  our  own  view  corro¬ 
borated  by  Dr.  Mozlcy. 
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understood  the  principles  of  mathematics,  he  relinquished  the 
pursuit  of  them  for  ever ;  nor  did  he  lament  that  he  desisted 
before  his  mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstra¬ 
tion,  so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence, 
which  must,  however,  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of 
our  lives.  These  are  Gibbon’s  words.  Gibbon  and  Voltaire 
were  not  fanatics  in  religion,  but  they  would  have  rejected 
Avith  horror  and  ridicule  the  creed  of  Air.  Mill.  We  do  not 
say,  as  has  been  said,  that  it  is  a  I'ash  thing  to  believe  Avhat 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon  rejected,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  rash 
thing  to  reject  what  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  believed.  If  the 
rules  of  rigid  mathematical  and  logical  demonstration  are  to 
be  applied  to  subjects  Avhich  infinitely  transcend  them,  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence, 
they  lead  simply  to  the  grossest  absurdities.  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  appear  to  have  perceived  that  the  limited  knowledge  of  a 
finite  being  renders  it  imj)ossible  for  him  to  conceive  and 
apprehend  all  the  elements  of  the  question.  ‘  To  have  sufficient 
‘  grounds  for  believing  in  God,’  says  Dean  Mansel,  ‘  is  a  very 
‘  different  thing  from  having  sufficient  grounds  for  reasoning 
‘  about  him.’  Mr.  Mill  has  not  got  the  data  necessary  for  his 
argument ;  and  with  a  presumption  Avhich  savours  of  infatua¬ 
tion  he  proceeds  to  arraign  and  convict  infinite  Avisdom  on  finite 
evidence.  ‘  To  resolve  to  believe,’  says  Whately,  ‘  that  God 
‘  must  have  dealt  Avith  mankind  just  in  the  Avay  we  could  Avish 
‘  as  the  most  desirable,  and  in  the  Avay  that  seems  to  us  the 
‘  most  ])robable — this  is,  in  fact,  to  set  up  ourselves  as  his 
‘  Judges.’  The  conclusion  of  such  reasoning  is  simply  that 
an  omnij)otent  and  beneficent  Being  Avas  bound  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  existence  to  banish  evil  from  the  universe,  and 
if  he  did  not  do  so  that  he  Avas  cither  not  omnipotent  or  not 
beneficent.  But  it  is  surely  more  consistent  Avith  reason  and 
pi’obability  to  suppose  that  there  are  limits  to  the  faculties  and 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill,  than  to  the  poAver  and  benevolence  of 
God. 

We  shall  not  folloAv  Mr.  iMill  into  the  most  difficult  of  all 
questions,  and  the  most  impenetrable  to  the  human  under¬ 
standing — tiie  origin  of  evil.  Be  it  enough  to  say  that  the 
conseience  of  mankind,  and  the  voice  alike  of  philosophy  and 
of  religion,  reject  Avith  equal  horror  his  alternative  solution 
that  the  Creator  of  the  Avorld  is  either  the  Author  of  evil  or 
the  slaA’e  of  it.* 

*  Every  one  of  the  arguments  or  olijections  advanced  by  Mr.  Mill 
Avill  be  found  in  the  second  chapter  of  Cudworth’s  ‘  Intellectual  System,’ 
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We  are  so  sensible  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  our  own  facul¬ 
ties,  and  indeed  of  the  powers  of  thought  and  language,  to  deal 
with  these  speculations,  into  which  Mr.  Mill  plunges  with  all 
the  confidence  of  one  who  believes  in  the  power  of  logic  to 
explain  a  universe,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  and 
reluctance  that  we  follow  him  to  the  brink  of  these  abysses. 
The  very  terms  ‘  Omnipotenee  ’  and  ‘  Omniscience,’  if  they  are 
taken  to  convey  more  than  an  assertion  of  unlimited  power  and 
universal  knowledge,  are  unfathomable,  for  we  can  ourselves 
discern  a  limit  to  omnipotence  inasmuch  as  a  thing  cannot 
exist  at  variance  with  its  own  conditions  of  existence,  or  be 
and  not  be  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  attribute  of  universal 
knowledge  or  prescience  cannot  be  reeonciled  with  what  we 
know  of  the  liberty  of  man.  These  propositions,  and  many 
others  equally  incomprehensible  to  us,  are  just  as  difficult  of 
solution  by  our  systems  of  logic  as  the  existence  of  evil  in  a 
world  created  by  a  just  and  all-powerful  Being. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  unassailable  method  of  dealing 
with  such  arguments  as  those  Mr.  Mill  presents  to  us.  It  is  a 
])rofound  remark  of  Pascal  that  although  man  is  always  prone  to 
deny  the  incomprehensible,  yet  nothing  is  demonstrably  certain 
but  those  things  whose  converse  is  manifestly  false.  Hence 
whenever  a  proposition  is  unintelligible,  instead  of  passing 
judgment  on  it  and  rejecting  it  on  that  account,  the  wiser 
course  is  to  examine  its  opposite,  and  if  that  be  manifestly  false 
it  may  boldly  be  affirmed  that  the  former  proposition  is  true, 
though  it  may  be  incomprehensible.*  Pascal  applies  this 
method  of  reasoning  to  some  of  the  most  abstruse  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  propositions  in  geometry,  such  as  the  infinite  divisi¬ 
bility  of  matter ;  and  indeed  something  analogous  to  it  is  in 
common  use  in  ordinary  mathematical  demonstrations.  You 
jn’ove  the  truth  of  a  proposition  by  showing  that  the  converse 
of  it  is  absuixl.  This  is  a  test  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
many  of  Mr.  Mill’s  propositions  will  not  support.  They  all 
converge  towards  the  absurd.  And  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  meet  affirmatively  objections  which  are  deeply  seated  in 
the  nature  of  things  beyond  human  knowledge,  it  is  much 
easier  to  show  that  to  these  objections  he  supplies  no  rational 
solution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  offers  and  adopts  an  absurd  one. 

in  wliich  that  author  recapitulates  the  doctrines  of  Leucippus,  Democri¬ 
tus,  and  Protagoras,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.  There  is  a  noble 
passage  in  the  tenth  book  of  ‘  The  Laws  ’  of  I’lato  in  which  he  disdain¬ 
fully  describes  them  ;  for  these  opinions  were  professed  in  Greece  long 
before  Epicurus  was  born. 

*  Pascal,  ‘De  I’Esprit  Geometrique.’  Ed.  Faugere.  Vol.  i.  p.  149. 
VOL.  CXLI.  NO.  CCLXXXVII.  C 
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The  Persian  Sage  in  Montesquieu’s  Letters,  said,  long  I 

ago,  ‘  S’il  y  a  un  Dieu,  inon  clier  Khedi,  il  faut  uecessairement  I 

‘  qu’il  soit  juste  ;  car  s’il  ue  I’ctait  pas,  il  serait  le  plus  mauvais  I 

‘  et  le  plus  imparfait  de  tous  les  etres.’  *  Mr.  jNIill  inverts  the  f 

proposition,  and  as  he  holds  that  the  world,  created  as  we  see  it,  I 

is  a  scene  of  barbarous  cruelty,  disorder,  and  injustice,  he  con-  ^ 
eludes  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  benevolent,  just,  and  all-power¬ 
ful  Being,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  that  the  scheme  of  Nature 
‘  regarded  in  its  whole  extent  cannot  have  had,  for  its  sole  or 
‘  even  principal  object,  the  good  of  human  or  other  sentient 
‘  beings’  (p.  65) ;  whence  he  infers  that  beneficence  and  justice 
are  armed  at  best  with  limited  powers,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  man  to  strive  to  amend  the  course  of  Nature  by  bringing  it 
more  neaidy  into  conformity  with  a  high  standard  of  justice 
and  goodness.  He  expressly  asserts  that  ‘  there  is  no  evidence 
‘  whatever  in  Nature  for  divine  justice,  whatever  standard  of 
‘  justice  our  ethical  opinions  may  lead  us  to  recognise  ’  (p.  194) ; 
and  adds :  ‘  If  man  had  not  the  power  by  the  exercise  of  his 
‘  own  energies  for  the  improvement  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
‘  outward  circumstances,  to  do  for  himself  and  other  creatures 
‘  vastly  more  than  God  had  in  the  Jirst  instance  done,  the  Being 
‘  who  called  him  into  existence  would  deserve  something  very 
‘  different  from  thanks  at  his  hands.’  In  another  place,  ‘  the 
‘  puqwses  might  have  been  more  fully  attained,  but  the  Creator 
‘  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  ’  (p.  186). 

VV’’hatever  be  the  limited  ])owers  of  the  Creator,  according 
to  ]Mr.  Mill,  he  will  scarcely  deny  that  the  Power  which  called 
into  being  the  univei'se,  filled  the  globe  we  inhabit  with  ani¬ 
mated  beings,  and  gave  birth  to  that  intellect  of  man,  which, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  is  able  in  some  faint  degree  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  love  the  attributes  of  its  Author,  is  a  Power  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  there  is  something  incredibly  absurd  in 
the  conception  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  supply  the  , 

deficiencies  of  the  Being  who  gave  him  life  and  every  ; 

faculty  he  can  exercise  or  enjoy.  But,  says  ^Ir.  Mill,  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  the  Creator  should  be  at  once  all- 
})owerful  and  just.  This  is  the  old  argument  of  Callicrates : 
either  God  could  not  expel  evil,  and  in  that  case,  is  He  omnipo-  < 

tent?  or  lie  could,  but  has  not  done  so,  is  He  then  just?  The  < 

answer  appears  to  us  to  be  that  which  we  gave  a  few  lines  I  ‘ 

back  in  the  words  of  Montesquieu — if  God  exists.  He  must  be  }  J 

just,  for  to  conceive  him  otherwise  is  to  conceive  him  as  the  i 
Avorst  and  most  imj)erfect  of  beings,  Avhich  is  imjmssible.  / 


Montesquieu,  ‘  Lettres  Persanes.’  Lettre  xxxiii, 
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But  Mr.  Mill  resorts  throughout  these  Essays  to  the  strange 
hypothesis  that  as  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  an  all-powerml 
Being  created  a  world,  as  he  terms  it,  ‘  so  clumsily  made  and 
<  capriciously  governed,’  the  Demiurgus,  or  maker  of  the 
universe,  must  be  held  to  be  a  Being  of  limited  powers.* 
This  hypothesis  appears  to  us  to  leave  IMr.  ]\Iill  little  choice 
but  in  Polytheism,  Manicheism,  or  devil-worship.  For  if  the 
powers  of  the  Maker  of  the  world  are  limited,  they  must  be 
controlled  by  the  superior  power  of  some  being  greater  than 
himself.  There  is  therefore  a  plurality,  or  at  least  a  duality, 
of  these  supernatural  existences,  of  which  man  and  nature  are 
at  once  the  creatures  and  the  victims.  The  Jupiter  of  Homer 
laments  that  there  is  a  Fate,  which  even  he  cannot  overrule. 
But  as,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  scheme  of  Nature  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  for  its  object  the  good  of  sentient  beings,  it 
follows  that  the.  Evil  princijde  is  more  powerful  than  the  Good 
principle,  or,  if  these  supernatural  beings  are  beings  of  limited 
powers,  there  is  no  reason  to  assign  any  limit  to  their  numbers, 
and  we  relapse  into  something  not  unlike  the  system  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  Mr.  Mill  has  told  us  that  the  feeling 
chiefly  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  vastiiess  of  the  physical  universe,  was  that  of  terror 
— not  admiration,  not  gratitude,  not  humility,  not  religion. 
But  if  terror  at  the  vastness  of  the  physical  universe  is  the 
sentiment  excited  in  the  mind  of  man  instead  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  the  ultimate  conclusion  would  be  precisely  that  of 
the  savage  who  seeks  to  avert  the  wrath  of  an  infernal  deity, 
and  sees  the  Supreme  Being  in  an  incai-nation  of  destructive 
ferocity.  He  must  needs  worship  and  propitiate  whatever  is 
Most  High  and  most  powerful,  but  by  this  theory  the  Most 
High  is  not  a  God  but  a  devil ;  therefore  religion  assumes  in 
his  mind  the  form  of  devil-worship.  W e  will  carry  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  chain  of  reasoning  but  one  step  further.  Mr.  Mill 
holds  that  the  design  of  Nature  is  no  evidence  of  any  moral 

*  Mr.  Mill  is  not  entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  view 
of  the  Creator.  lie  was  to  a  great  extent  anticipated  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  ago  by  Soame  Jenyns  in  his  ‘  Free  Enquiry  into 
‘  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil’  (1757).  Jenyns  laid  it  down  that 
Omnipotence  cannot  work  contradictions :  which  is  true  enough  ;  that 
all  evils  owe  their  existence  to  the  necessity  of  their  own  nature ;  and 
that  the  Almighty  is  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  nature  of  things 
(pp.  14,  10).  'This  however  is  very  vague  language.  Who  created 
the  ‘nature  of  things’  by  which  the  Almighty  is  limited  and  circum¬ 
scribed  ? 
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attributes,  and  its  end  is  not  a  moral  end  at  all  (p.  189).  In¬ 
deed  throughout  this  work  it  is  hard  to  trace  any  sense  at  all 
of  those  finer  perceptions  of  moral  evidence  which,  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  says,  really  govern  our  thoughts  and  motives.  Mr. 
Mill’s  sole  conception  of  a  moral  end  of  our  being  appears  to 
be  the  hope  that  some  thousands  of  years  hence  the  world  may 
become,  by  dint  of  the  enlightened  exertions  of  the  human 
race,  a  little  less  intolerable  than  it  is  at  present. 

We  might  apply  severe  language  to  such  proj)Osltlons  as 
these,  for  they  arc  more  offensive  to  the  most  cherished  senti¬ 
ments  of  mankind  than  those  which  Voltaii'C  denounced  as 
horrible  and  impious,  and  we  do  not  remember  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  sceptical  literature  any  writer  ever  adopted  conclu¬ 
sions  so  atrocious.  But  our  object  in  quoting  such  passages  is 
simply  the  demolition  of  INIr.  IVIill’s  argument  by  the  weight 
of  its  own  absurdity.  ‘  I  cannot  understand,’  we  hear  him 
saying  in  substance  (the  words  are  our  own),  ‘  that  the  power 
‘  and  goodness  of  a  Supreme  Being  are  compatible  with  what 
‘  I  see  around  me.  Therefore  I  resort  to  the  converse,  and 
*  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  there  be  a  Deity  at  all, 
‘  he  must  be  a  Being  of  limited  power  or  malevolent  dispo- 
‘  sition,’  or  (as  he  says  elsewhere,  p.  184)  ‘  a  single  Creator  with 
‘  divided  purposes.’  But,  we  rejoin,  your  converse  proposition 
is  manifestly  absurd  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  very 
existence  of  God  or  any  rational  scheme  of  Nature.  Bishop 
Berkeley  remarks  that  the  expression  ‘  a  blind  agent  ’  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms,  for  an  agent,  to  merit  the  name,  must 
have  intelligence  and  will.  Much  more  is  the  idea  of  an 
impotent  and  maleficent  God  a  preposterous  contradiction,  if 
God  be  the  ‘  Ens  summe  perfectum  et  absolute  infinitum.’ 
Therefore,  we  say,  ai)])lying  the  test  of  Pascal,  it  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  in  some  way  unknown  to  our  finite 
intelligence  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  ai’e  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  evil,  than  that  the  world  is  the  work  of 
an  inferior  demiurgus  or  of  a  demon. 

We  confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to  us,  after  dealing  with  these 
monstrous  paradoxes,  to  fall  back  on  the  more  sober  argument 
of  the  teleologists,  who,  no  doubt,  cannot  prove  from  the  works 
of  creation  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  but  who  do 
prove  an  amount  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  which  satis¬ 
fies  the  mind.  Take,  for  instance,  the  charming  and  instructive 
volume  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  ‘  the  Hand,’  and  say  whether  it 
is  possible  to  follow  him  through  the  niceties  and  beauty  of 
adaptation  which  he  demonstrates,  without  acknowledging  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  ingenious  contrivance  and  benevo- 
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lent  design.  Mr.  Mill  admits  that  the  argument  from  marks 
of  design  in  Nature  is  one  of  the  most  important  proofs  of 
superior  intelligence  in  creation.  But  here  he  strangely  mis¬ 
conceives  or  misstates  the  well-known  illustration  of  Paley’s 
watch.  !Mill  says,  ‘  If  I  found  a  watch  on  an  apparently  deso- 
‘  late  island  I  should  indeed  infer  that  it  had  been  left  there  by 
‘  a  human  being ;  but  the  inference  would  not  be  from  marks 
‘  of  design,  but  because  I  already  knew  from  direct  experience 
‘  that  watches  are  made  by  men  :  ’  and  he  adds  that  he  should 
draw  the  same  inference  no  less  confidently  from  a  foot-print, 
as  geologists  infer  the  past  existence  of  animals  from  a  copro- 
lite.  But  Paley  did  not  introduce  this  illustration  of  the  Avatch 
merely  to  prove  the  former  presence  of  a  human  being.  He 
infers  from  the  insi)ection  of  the  watch  that  its  parts  are  framed 
and  put  together  for  a  purpose  ;  viz.  to  measure  time  with  great 
mechanical  accuracy,  and  that  consequently  it  had  a  maker 
who  comprehended  its  construction  and  designed  its  use.  Mr. 
Mill’s  illustration  of  the  foot-print  or  the  coprolite  suggests 
no  such  inference :  they  prove  no  more  than  the  mere  passage 
of  a  man  or  an  animal.  We  are  surprised  at  so  gross  a 
misstatement  of  a  well-known  proposition.  In  the  same  chap¬ 
ter  he  deals  with  an  equal  Avant  of  candour  or  intelligence 
Avith  the  argument  derived  from  the  faculty  of  sight.  The 
structure  of  the  eye  and  the  combination  of  the  organic  ele¬ 
ments  Avhich  enable  an  animal  to  see  are  no  doubt  the  result  of 
some  common  cause,  though  Mr.  Mill  is  not  disinclined  to 
favour  the  DarAvinian  theory  that  sight  and  the  organs  of  sight 
are  only  the  result  of  ‘  the  survival  of  the  fittest,’  which  has 
led  by  gradual  evolution  to  the  extraordinary  perfection  of 
structures  and  functions  Avhich  exist  in  the  eye  of  man  and  of 
the  more  important  animals.  Mr.  Mill  is  pleased  to  say  for 
Mr.  Dai’Avin  that  this  theory  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  looks. 
But  Avhen  they  have  by  this  process  endoAved  the  animal  Avith 
an  eye,  they  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the  faculty  of  sight.  That 
consists  not  only  in  the  particular  structure  of  the  optic  nerves 
and  all  the  marvellous  parts  of  that  living  instrument,  but  in 
the  adaptation  of  this  organ  to  the  influence  of  light  emanating 
from  sources  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  from  this  planet. 
The  adaptation  of  the  retina  to  the  momentum  of  light,  says 
Dugald  Stewart,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  that  falls 
Avithin  the  sphere  of  our  observation  : — 

‘  IIoAv  beautifully  is  the  same  organ  adapted  to  that  property  of  light 
in  consequence  of  Avhich  it  alters  its  course  Avhen  it  passes  obliquely 
from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density,  insomuch  that  the 
course  of  the  visual  rays  through  the  humours  of  the  eye,  till  they  paint 
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the  image  on  the  retina,  may  he  traced  on  the  same  dioptrical 
principles  on  which  we  explain  the  theory  of  the  telescope  and  the 
microscope.’* 

The  argument  of  design  is  not  adequately  stated  until  it  is 
shown  that  the  parts  of  creation,  the  most  remote,  are  indis¬ 
solubly  adapted  to  each  other.  Kays  of  light  which  have  been 
travelling  to  this  earth  with  inconceivable  velocity  for  thousands 
of  years,  from  the  more  distant  stars,  ai’e  received  by  the  eye 
of  every  animated  creature,  and  even  exercise  a  mysterious 
influence  over  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  direct  proof  that  He  who  said 
*  Let  there  be  light,’  also  provided  the  organs  and  functions  to 
which  this  ocean  of  light  was  to  bear  the  countless  impressions 
of  sight  and  life  ?  The  argument  is  far  beyond  a  mere  argument 
of  analogy  :  it  is  the  argument  of  causation  by  intelligence  and 
will,  which  includes  things  the  most  remote  in  a  common 
purpose. 

For,  in  fact,  it  includes  all  things  in  a  common  purpose. 
Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  the  nice  and  intricate  combinations  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  as  an  argument  of  considerable 
strength.  Kut  this  is  a  very  narrow  and  contracted  view  of 
the  theory  of  design.  It  is  not  enough  to  trace  in  the  com¬ 
binations  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  the  combinations  which 
subserve  the  existence  of  the  individual  or  the  species.  These, 
it  may  be  conceived,  might  be  the  results  of  evolution  caused 
by  the  wants  or  hereditary  faculties  of  each  particular  race  of 
beings.  But  every  individual  and  every  species,  in  every  act 
and  incident  of  its  existence,  bears  some  necessary  relation  to 
everything  else  existing  in  the  universe.  ‘  According  to  the 
‘  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,’  says  Berkeley,  ‘  there  must 
‘  be  some  smell  of  a  rose  at  an  infinite  distance  from  it.’  And 
these  combinations  are  infinite  in  number  and  extent.  The 
harmony  and  adjustment  of  these  countless  elements  is  the 
greatest  marvel  of  creation :  every  created  thing  has  its 
function  and  its  place  in  relation  to  every  other  tiling,  how¬ 
ever  remote  from  it.  ‘  All  natural  consequences,’  says  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  ‘  Reign  of  Law,’  ‘  meet  and  fit  into 
‘  each  other  in  endless  cireles  of  harmony  and  purpose.  And 
‘  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  what  we  call 
‘  natural  consequence  is  always  the  conjoint  ettect  of  an  in- 
‘  finite  number  of  elementary  forces,  whose  action  and  reaction 
‘  are  under  the  direction  of  the  AVill  which  we  see  obeyed  and 
‘  of  the  Purposes  which  we  see  actually  attained.’  The  reduc- 

*  Stewart’s  Pliilosopliy  of  the  Moral  Powers,  chap.  ii.  §  2. 
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tion  of  this  infinite  variety  of  causes  and  results,  all  interde- 
])endent  on  each  other,  to  unity  of  purpose  in  one  great  Whole, 
is  the  most  direct  evidence  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
which  we  can  arrive  at,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
Power  short  of  an  infinite  intelligence  and  will  should  embrace 
and  direct  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  effects,  every  one  of  which 
is  more  or  less  dependent  on  all  the  rest.  The  government  of 
the  material  and  moral  universe  by  fixed  laws,  or  in  other 
words  the  substitution  of  a  Kosmos  for  a  Chaos,  is  precisely 
the  most  evident  proof  of  the  prodigious  power  and  wisdom 
which  controls  all  phenomena,  and  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Page  Roberts  in  some  simple  village  discourses  that 
contain  a  great  deal  of  sound  philosophy.  When  laws  exist 
they  cannot  be  broken  Avith  impunity.  The  effect  of  an  inter¬ 
ruption  of  these  is  destruction.  Hence  the  very  laws  which 
are  designed  for  the  good  of  sentient  beings  and  are  necessary 
for  their  existence,  become  Avhen  they  are  violated  the  cause 
of  suffering  and  death :  the  evidence  of  a  sovereign  will  is  as 
strong  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

If  we  may  be  })ermitted  to  repeat  a  passage  Avhich  appeared 
in  these  pages  many  years  ago,  but  Avhich  Ave  Avould  Avillingly 
recall  because  it  bears  directly  on  the  present  argument,  Ave 
AA'ould  say  noAv  as  Ave  said  in  revieAving  Mr.  Buckle’s  second 
volume : — 

‘  As  every  individual  man  now  living  in  the  Avorld  is  the  descendant 
of  innumerable  progenitors,  ascending  in  geometriciil  progression  from 
his  OAvn  panmts  to  their  parents,  and  so  on  in  an  extending  series, 
every  event  is  the  result  of  an  infinite  number  of  causes — some  great, 
some  small,  some  visible,  some  imperceptible — but  all  in  their  degree 
tending  to  each  particular  consequence.  “  It  Avere  infinite,”  said  Lord 
Bacon,  “  to  judge  the  causes  of  causes  and  their  impulsions  one  of 
“  another.”  To  embrace  this  infinite  series  is  in  the  power  of  Omni¬ 
science  alone ;  and  as  the  omission  of  a  single  unit  in  an  intricate 
calculation  disturbs  the  Avhole  result,  so  in  the  great  reckoning  of 
human  history  no  positive  general  knowledge  can  be  reached  Avithout 
faculties  far  .surpassing  those  of  man.  In  the  divine  order  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  doubtless  each  particular  event,  becoming  in  its  turn  the  cause 
of  innumerable  other  events,  has  its  appropriate  place  and  object ;  the 
great  mystery  of  creation  is  that  every  event  conspires  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  Avhole,  although  the  freedom  of  the  Avill  of  intelligent 
beings  remains  unfettered  in  all  parts.’  {Edin.  Review,  a’oI.  cxiv. 
p.211.) 

^Ir.  Mill  coldly  admits  that  there  is  a  large  balance  of  pro¬ 
bability  in  favour  of  creation  by  intelligence.  We  contend 
that  creation,  and  more  especially  the  harmony  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  universe,  is  absolutely  inconceivable  Avithout  it. 
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For,  to  borrow  an  expressive  sentence  from  Dr.  James  Mar- 
tineau’s  address : — 

‘  It  is  precisely  liere  and  now  that  a  Divine  Agent  is  needed,  to  be 
the  fountain  of  orderly  power  and  to  render  the  tissue  of  Jaws  intelli¬ 
gible  by  his  presence  ;  his  witness  is  found  not  only  in  the  gaps  but  in 
the  continuity  of  being — not  in  the  suspense  but  in  the  everlasting  flow 
of  change ;  for  the  universe  as  known,  being  throughout  a  system  of 
Thonght-relations,  can  subsist  only  in  an  ctenial  Mind  that  thinks  it.’ 

(P-11) 

If  this  be  true  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  universe, 
it  is  still  more  true  of  the  moral  ends  for  which  the  universe 
subsists,  as  far  as  we  can  discern  them.  Mr.  Mill  denies  that 
Nature  affords  evidence  of  any  moral  end  in  creation  ;  we  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  solely  for  moral  ends  that  creation 
subsists  at  all,  that  all  material  life  and  being  is  but  the 
mechanism  subservient  to  that  moral  purpose,  and  that  the 
moral  purposes  of  God  will  survive  the  dissolution  of  the 
universe.  The  difference  between  us  therefore  becomes  more 
palpable.  Mr.  IMill,  confining  his  view  to  the  functions  of 
life  and  nature  in  the  globe,  or  extending  it  at  furthest  to  the 
terrestrial  condition  of  mankind  in  future  ages,  sees  no  moral 
end  at  all  but  the  improvement  of  society,  and  on  that  the 
bearing  of  each  individual  life  and  effort  must  be  so  small  that 
we  derive  no  consolation  from  the  ‘  Religion  of  Humanity,’ 
and  must  confess  that  we  are  wholly  without  faith  in  it : — 

‘  For  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle  !  ’ 

It  is  the  correlation  of  the  moral  purposes  of  being  with  the 
functions  of  life  and  matter  which  gives  a  meaning  and  purpose 
to  existence :  but  this  adjustment  of  the  visible  and  the  in¬ 
visible,  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  though  here  and  there 
discernible  even  to  ourselves,  demands  for  its  preservation  an 
amount  of  wisdom  and  power  immeasurably  beyond  the  most 
sublime  results  of  the  material  universe. 

This  consideration  alone  may  suffice  to  refute,  in  passing, 
Mr.  Mill’s  strange  propensity  to  favour  the  Manichean  doctrine, 
or  to  represent  the  Author  of  the  world  as  a  God  of  divided 
purposes  and  limited  powers.  The  difficulty  is  sufficiently 
great  for  man  to  conceive  a  Supreme  Being  of  such  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  that  all  the  issues  of  creation  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  one  universal  Whole,  governed  by  law  and  directed 
by  unity  of  purpose.  But  this  difficulty  is  increased  beyond 
the  verge  of  possibility  by  the  theory  that  there  is  not  one 
Supreme  Being,  but  two  principles  in  active  hostility,  the  one 
j)erpetually  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  other — that  the  rela- 
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tions  of  every  part  to  the  whole  are  not  guided  by  one  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  torn  asunder  by  conflicting  wills — and  that  the 
concei)tion  of  Deity  as  the  source  of  Law,  Order,  and  Power 
is  degraded  to  the  strifes  of  a  mythological  Olympus.  Intoler¬ 
able  discords  and  total  anarchy  would  then  take  the  place  of 
harmony,  and  the  universe  itself  would  sink  into  chaos. 

It  follows  from  the  mutual  dependence  of  all  things  and  of 
all  the  conditions  of  existence,  that  those  conditions  of  life 
which  appear  to  Mr.  Mill  to  be  noxious,  cruel,  and  unjust  are 
just  as  necessary  and  useful  as  those  which  he  conceives  to 
be  pleasurable ;  for,  except  in  the  utilitaidan  philosophy,  to  seek 
pleasure  and  to  fly  from  pain  are  not  the  sole  ends  of  existence. 
We  do  not  assert  that  Omnipotence  could  not  have  made  a 
different  sort  of  world,  but  we  do  contend  that  the  world,  being 
designed  for  the  moral  purposes  we  discern  in  it,  could  not  be 
very  different  from  its  actual  condition.  Take  for  example  the 
great  facts  of  mutual  destruction,  disease,  decay,  and  death, 
which  appear  so  revolting  to  Mr.  Mill.  These  are  obviously 
the  inseparable  conditions  of  a  state  of  being  of  brief  duration, 
by  means  of  Avhich  an  inexhaustible ^ow  of  successive  genera¬ 
tions  passes  onwards  through  a  limited  sphere  of  space  and 
time,  and  the  Avorld  is  perpetually  renewed.*  Life  supports 
life,  but  by  losing  it,  for  whilst  vegetables  draw  their  nutri¬ 
ment  directly  from  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  soil,  animals 
only  subsist  upon  organic  productions.  Water  and  salt  are  per¬ 
haps  the  only  inorganic  exceptions  in  the  diet  of  man,  but  these 
alone  will  not  support  life,  though  they  are  essential  to  it.  If  the 
globe  were  inhabited  by  a  fixed  number  of  creatures,  incapable 
of  destruction  or  of  increase,  the  whole  movement  of  animated 
nature  would  cease  :  we  should  live  in  what  Professor  Tyndall 
calls  the  stagnation  of  the  marsh  instead  of  the  leap  of  the 
torrent.  So  in  the  moral  world,  if  it  had  pleased  the  Creator 
to  place  us  in  a  perfect  state  of  being,  all  those  faculties  which 
Mr.  Mill  admires  in  common  with  ourselves — energy,  re¬ 
source,  effort,  thought,  self-sacrifice — would  have  lacked  all 

*  TMr.  Mill  himself  observes  that  ‘  the  destroying  agencies  are  a 
*  necessary/  part  of  the  preserving  agencies ;  the  chemical  compositions 
‘  by  which  life  is  ciirried  on  could  not  take  place  without  a  parallel 
‘  series  of  decompositions.’  Nothing  can  be  more  profound  and  true. 
If  Mr.  ^Mill  had  followed  that  line  of  thought,  it  might  have  guided 
him  a  long  way.  A  stranger  who  seeks  the  tomb  of  Lord  Bacon  in  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  near  Gorhambury,  may  still  read  upon  his  monu¬ 
ment  the  words  placed  there  by  the  faithful  IVIeautys,  ‘  Composita 
‘  eolmintur'  That  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  world.  For,  as  Tertullian 
has  it,  ‘  Omnia  pereinido  servantur  ;  omnia  interitu  reformantur.' 
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scope  of  action.  A  perfect  state  of  existence,  being  alike  in¬ 
capable  of  change  or  improvement,  differs  not  materially  from 
the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists ;  it  is  the  extinction  of  the  active 
powers  and  an  absorption  in  the  perfection  of  God.  These 
are  happily  not  the  conditions  of  human  life,  and  we  prefer  it 
a  thousand  times,  with  all  its  pains  and  perils,  its  brevity  and 
its  obscurity,  to  a  state  of  being  in  w'hich  man  would  lose  all 
the  incentives  and  the  freedom  of  action. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Mill’s  chapter  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul — not  the  least  singular  and  painful 
portion  of  this  volume.  A  writer  who  would  speak  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  labours  under  some  difficulty  when  he 
entertains  doubts  of  the  existence  of  any  spiritual  faculties 
and  nature  in  man.  ‘  Those,’  says  Mill,  ‘  who  would  deduce 
‘  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  own  nature  have  first  to 
*  prove  that  the  attributes  in  question  are  not  attributes  of  the 
‘  body  but  of  a  separate  substance.’  The  body  is  certainly 
perishable :  hence  if  we  hold  that  ‘  all  thowjlit  and  feeling  has 
‘  some  action  of  the  bodily  organism  for  its  immediate  ante- 
‘  cedent  and  accompaniment,’  and  that  ‘  our  senses  are  all  that 
‘  we  have  to  trust  to  ’  (both  these  propositions  are  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Mill),  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  out  of  this  purely 
material  frame  should  spring  an  immortal  and  82)iritual  being. 
But  here  we  come  across  one  of  those  singular  contradictions 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  some  time  ago  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Mill’s  answ’er  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  For  though  he 
seems  in  i)laces  to  deny  the  existence  of  mind,  it  is  in  reality 
matter  and  material  certainty  that  he  holds  to  be  undemon- 
strable.  Thus  he  says  : — 

‘  Feeling  and  thought  are  not  merely  different  from  what  we  call 
inanimate  matter,  hut  are  at  the  opposite  pole  of  existence,  and  ana¬ 
logical  inference  has  little  or  no  validity  irom  the  one  to  the  other. 
Feeling  and  thought  are  much  more  real  than  anything  else :  they  sure 
the  only  things  which  we  directly  know  to  be  real,  all  things  else  being 
merely  the  unknown  conditions  on  which  these,  in  our  present  state  of 
existence  or  in  some  other,  depend.  All  matter  ajwirt  from  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  sentient  beings  has  but  an  hypothetical  and  unsubstantial 
existence :  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  account  for  our  sensations ;  itself 
we  do  not  perceive,  we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  but  only  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  which  we  are  said  to  receive  from  it :  in  reality  it  is  a  mere  name 
for  our  expectation  of  sensations,  or  for  our  belief  that  we  can  have 
certain  sensations  when  certain  other  sensations  give  indication  of 
them.  Because  these  contingent  possibilities  of  .sen.sation  sooner  or 
later  come  to  an  end  and  give  place  to  others,  is  it  implied  in  this,  that 
the  series  of  our  feelings  must  itself  be  broken  oil  ?  This  Avould  not 
be  to  reason  from  one  kind  of  substantive  reality  to  another,  but  to 
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draw  from  something  which  has  no  reality  except  in  reference  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  conclusions  applicable  to  that  which  is  the  only  substantive 
reality.  Mind  (or  whatever  name  we  give  to  what  is  implied  in  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  continued  series  of  feelings)  is  in  a  philosophical  point 
of  view  the  only  reality  of  which  we  have  any  evidence ;  and  no  ana¬ 
logy  can  l)e  recognised  or  comparison  made  between  it  and  other 
realities  because  there  are  no  other  known  realities  to  compare  it  Avith. 
This  is  cjuite  consistent  with  its  being  perishable ;  but  the  question 
Avhether  it  is  so  or  not  is  ves  integm,  untouched  by  any  of  the  result.s 
of  human  knowledge  and  experience.  The  case  is  one  of  those  very 
rare  cases  in  which  there  is  really  a  total  absence  of  evidence  on  either 
side,  and  in  which  the  absence  ol‘  evidence  for  the  affirmative  does  not, 
as  in  so  many  cases  it  does,  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  ol' 
the  negative.’ 

These  metaphysical  proofs,  however,  Aveigh  as  little  as  the 
arguments  of  Plato,  derived  trom  the  composition  of  the  soul, 
in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  man.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  natural  religion,  and  ])hilosoj)hy  herself,  furnish  no  de¬ 
monstrative  proofs  of  it.  ^Ir.  iMill  says  fairly  enough  that 
Aveighed  by  the  light  of  Nature  there  is  rather  more  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  our  immortal  nature  than  against  it.  We 
ourselves  should  go  further.  The  inference  to  be  draAAm  from 
the  brevity  and  incompleteness  of  human  life  seems  to  us  to 
Avarrant  the  strongest  belief  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  phase 
of  existence ;  and  that  the  greatest  realities  lie  beyond  it ; 
Avhilst  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  a  future  state  of  being  can 
fulfil  our  conceptions  of  justice  and  moral  responsibility.  These 
Mr.  Mill  peremptorily  rejects,  and  Ave  do  not  think  his  whole 
work  contains  a  passage  more  entirely  destructive  of  faith  and 
morals  than  the  iblloAving : — 

‘  Nothing  can  be  more  ojiposed  to  every  estimate  Ave  can  form  of 
probability,  than  tlie  common  idea  of  the  future  life  as  a  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  any  other  sense  than  the  consequences  of 
our  actions  upon  our  own  character  and  susceptibilities  Avill  follow  us 
in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  present.’  (P.  211.) 

That  is,  in  other  Avords,  to  say,  if  we  understand  the  author’s 
meaning,  that  there  is  no  objective  laAv  of  rectitude,  administered 
by  a  Being  to  Avhom  all  hearts  are  open  and  all  desires  knoAvn 
— that  no  consequences  folloAv  the  performance  of  any  human 
actions  except  those  which  they  may  produce  on  our  OAvn 
characters — and  consequently  that  the  ideas  of  retributive 
justice  and  moral  responsibility  are  delusions  or  impostures. 
This  opinion,  if  it  Avere  entertained,  is  obviously  subversive 
of  all  laAv  Avhatsoever.  It  is  the  negation  of  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe,  and  that  is  the  logical  conclusion  to 
which  a  reasoner  like  Mr.  Mill  is  led,  Avhen  he  disputes  the 
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most  essential  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  For,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  .folm  Aus¬ 
tin,  himself  a  Utilitarian  writer,  the  first  principle  of  ethics 
and  jurisprudence  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  law 
without  a  sovereign  and  without  a  sanction.  Mill  annihilates 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Deity  by  reducing  the  conception  of 
him  to  that  of  a  being  of  limited  powers,  and  he  annihilates 
the  sanction  of  law  by  denying  the  system  of  retributive 
justice.  His  conception  of  the  evil  results  of  crime  would 
seem  to  be  purely  subjective,  that  is,  he  holds  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  bad  actions  may  unpleasantly  affect  our  charac¬ 
ter.  Such  a  theory  would  let  loose  all  the  bad  passions  of  the 
human  race,  and  turn  earth  into  hell,  just  as  we  have  seen  the 
mere  temporary  suspension  of  human  law  in  a  great  city  open 
all  the  sluices  of  destruction.  Mr.  Mill,  as  a  moralist,  would 
certainly  contend  that  he  does  not  underrate  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  of  man  to  do  Avhat  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
but  of  the  extent  of  that  obligation  each  man  is  himself  the 
judge.  The  objective  laws  of  right  and  wrong  disappear  with 
the  lawgiver:  and,  to  borrow  another  sentence  from  Dean 
Mansel,  ‘  If  man  is  absolutely  a  law  unto  himself,  his  duty  and 

*  his  pleasure  are  undistinguishable  from  each  other ;  for  he  is 
‘  subject  to  no  one  and  accountable  to  no  one.’  (Bampton 
Lectures,  p.  112.) 

If  this  be  all  the  evidence  in  favour  of  religion  and  a  supreme 
morality  which  Mr.  Mill  and  the  advanced  thinkers  of  our  age 
are  able  to  draw  from  the  study  and  comparison  of  Nature,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  their  failure  supplies  an  argument 
of  considerable  strength  in  favour  of  Revelation.  If  without 
Revelation  man  cannot  be  assured  of  the  existence  of  God 
or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  is  an  additional  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  those  great  facts  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  man  by  some  messenger  of  divine  truth.  Mr.  Mill 
acknowledges  that,  admitting  the  existence  of  God,  ‘  there  are 
‘  grounds  which,  though  insufficient  for  proof,  are  sufficient  to 

*  take  away  all  antecedent  improbability  that  a  message  may 

*  really  have  been  received  from  him.’  Indeed  Mr.  Mill’s 
chapter  on  Revelation  is  by  far  the  least  irreligious  portion  of 
his  book ;  and  he  seems  at  moments  to  have  been  brought, 
by  the  stress  and  vacuity  of  scepticism,  almost  to  the  verge 
of  Christianity.  Indeed  he  is  at  one  with  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  and  dogmatical  of  Christian  sects  in  affirming  that  by 
nature  the  secrets  of  life  and  religion  are  totally  impene¬ 
trable,  whence  they  draw  the  corollary  that  if  solv'ed  at  all 
they  must  be  solved  by  wliat  theologians  call  the  gifts  of  grace. 
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If  this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  ascertain  or  demonstrate 
the  first  elements  of  religious  truth  by  any  evidence  derived 
from  Nature  or  by  any  effort  of  the  human  reason,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  greatly  increased  that  God  should  by  supernatural 
means  have  imparted  some  knowledge  of  his  existence,  his 
attributes,  and  his  moral  law  to  his  creatures.  Mr.  Mill 
seems  to  admit  as  much,  and  he  adds  that  ‘  the  Christian 
‘  religion  is  open  to  no  objections,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
‘  which  do  not  apply  at  least  equally  to  the  common  theory  of 
‘  Deism.’  That  is  a  large  concession,  for  it  extends  very  nearly 
to  the  length  contended  for  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  there  is  no  halting  ground  in  strict  logic 
between  their  own  dogmatic  theology  and  atheism.  Mr.  Mill 
then  acknowledges  that  the  only  question  to  be  entertained  is 
one  of  evidence.  Can  any  evidence  prove  a  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion  ?  Does  such  evidence  exist  in  support  of  the  Revelation 
believed  by  Christians  to  be  divine?  Mr.  Mill  rejects,  as 
might  be  expected,  all  miraculous  evidence  of  Revelation,  but 
the  historical  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  obtains  even 
from  him  some  acknowledgment.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Christian  religion  exists — that  it  has  existed  for  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years — that  it  has  changed  the  face  of  society 
— that,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  ‘  religion,  since  the  birth  of 
*  Christianity,  has  inculcated  the  belief  that  our  highest  con- 
‘  ceptions  of  combined  wisdom  and  goodness  exist  in  the  con- 
‘  Crete  in  a  living  Being,  who  has  his  eyes  on  us  and  cares  for 
‘  our  good.  Through  the  darkest  and  most  corrupt  periods 
‘  Christianity  has  raised  this  torch  on  high — has  kept  this 
‘  object  of  veneration  and  imitation  before  the  eyes  of  man.’ 

‘  Above  all,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  effect  on  the  character 
M'hich  Christianity  has  produced  by  holding  up  in  a  Divine  Person  a 
standard  of  excellence  and  a  model  for  imitation,  is  available  even  to 
the  absolute  unbeliever  aud  can  never  more  be  lost  to  humanity.  For 
it  is  Christ,  rather  than  God,  whom  Christianity  has  held  up  to  be¬ 
lievers  as  the  pattern  of  perfection  for  humanity.  It  is  the  God  incar¬ 
nate,  more  than  the  God  of  the  Jews  or  of  Nature,  who  being  idealized 
has  taken  so  great  and  salutary  a  hold  on  the  modern  mind.  And 
whatever  else  m.ay  be  taken  away  from  us  by  rational  criticism,  Christ 
is  still  left;  a  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all  his  precursors  than 
all  his  followers,  even  those  who  had  the  direct  benefit  of  his  personal 
teaching.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the 
Gospels  is  not  hi.storical  and  that  we  know  not  how  much  of  what  is 
admirable  has  been  superadded  by  the  tradition  of  his  followers.  The 
tradition  of  followers  suffices  to  insert  any  number  of  marvels,  and 
may  have  inserted  all  the  miracles  which  he  is  reputed  to  have 
wrought.  But  who  among  his  disciples  or  among  their  proselytes  was 
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capable  of  inventing  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  or  of  imagining  the 
life  and  character  revealed  in  the  Gospels?  Certainly  not  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  Galilee  ;  as  certainly  not  St.  Paul,  whose  character  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  were  of  a  totally  different  sort ;  still  less  the  early  Christian 
writers,  in  wdiom  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  good  which  was 
in  them  was  all  derived,  as  they  always  professed  that  it  was  derived, 
from  the  higher  source.’ 

If  all  the  phenomena  of  life  succeed  each  other  with  unde¬ 
viating  regularity,  whence  came  this  astounding  apparition  ? 
In  a  semi-barbarous  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  a  brutal 
age,  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  a  fanatical  people,  appears  one 
figure  absolutely  unparelleled  in  history  and  in  fiction — one  man 
who  displays  in  perfect  humility  the  qualities  of  transcendent 
humanity,  completely  free  from  all  human  infirmities  of  passion, 
of  false  judgment,  and  frailty.  A  few  simple  sentences  de¬ 
livered  from  his  li])s,  and  j)reserved  in  the  scanty  pages  of  a 
broken  record,  suffice  to  regenerate  the  world,  as  he  himself 
announced.  Xothing  aut  simile  aut  sceumlum  has  been  known 
to  exist,  or  has  even  pretended  to  exist,  in  the  history  of  our 
race.  Rut  that  he  did  exist,  and  did  hold  this  language,  aud 
did  produce  these  effects,  is  as  indisputable  as  any  occurrence 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  evidence  of  the  fact  is  certain. 
Can  the  fact  be  explained  by  natural  causes  ?  Are  any 
natural  causes  known  to  us  which  could  lead  to  such  a  result  ? 
If  not,  is  not  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity  by  far  the 
least  improbable  solution  of  the  qiiestion  ?  * 

According  to  Mr.  Mill,  ‘the  whole  domain  of  the  super- 
‘  natural  is  removed  from  the  region  of  Belief  into  that  of 
‘  simple  Hope ;  ’  but  he  admits  that  the  imagination  of  man 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  wider  range  and  greater  height  of 
aspiration  for  itself  and  its  destination,  than  human  life  affords. 
Other  Avriters  of  the  same  school  have  acknowledged  that  how¬ 
ever  inconsistent  religious  belief  may"  be  Avith  Avhat  they  call 
scientific  reasoning,  yet  that  it  is  essential  to  purify  and  elevate 
the  emotions  of  man.  This  faint  homage  to  the  PoAver  they 
have  sought  to  dethrone  cannot  alter  onr  judgment  of  the  fatal 
perA'ersity  of  their  systems.  The  primary  condition  of  religious 
belief  is  the  Truth  of  the  objects  to  aaIucIi  it  is  directed — that 


*  This  argument  is  pur.sued  Avith  great  ability  by  Mr.  Henry  Rogers 
in  an  excellent  Avork,  entitled  ‘  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  B'ble,’ 
being  the  Congregational  Lecture  for  1873.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  philo¬ 
sophical  Avriter  of  A'ery  high  merit,  as  is  Avell  knoAvn  to  the  readers 
of  this  RevicAv,  and  Avithout  any  appeals  to  dogmatic  theology,  he  has 
in  this  A'olume  set  forth  the  overAvhelming  difficulties  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by’  those  Avho  assign  to  the  Bible  :i  merely’  hnman  origin. 
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Truth  being  the  basis  of  all  other  truths,  and  without  it  there 
being  no  truth  or  certainty  at  all.  To  substitute  a  dream  of 
imagination,  or  a  tln*ill  of  emotion,  for  that  which  is,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  the  foundation  of  all  Being  and  all  Knowledge, 
appears  to  us  to  be  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  dispel  the  gloom 
of  this  philosophy  of  despair.  When  the  light  that  should 
lighten  tlie  world  is  darkened,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 


Art.  II. — History  of  ike  Indian  Administration  of  Lord  EUen- 
horouyh,  in  his  Correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
To  tchich  is  prefixed,  hy  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  Lord 
EllenhoronylC s  Letters  to  the  Qtieeji  during  that  period. 
Edited  by  Lord  Colchester.  London:  1874. 

^liis  volume  is  an  interesting  rather  than  an  important  con- 
tribution  to  Indian  history.  Published,  as  the  noble 
editor  tells  us  in  the  preface,  without  introduction  or  com¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Ellenborough,  it  has  also  been  published  without  any  notes  to 
explain  who  were  the  personages  and  what  the  places  and 
events  to  which  the  correspondence  refers,  and  thus  assumes  a 
much  greater  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  than  most  readers 
possess ;  while  to  those  familiar  with  the  subject  there  is  little 
to  be  found  in  the  volume,  as  regards  the  actual  history  of  the 
time,  which  was  not  known  before.  The  interest  of  the  book 
is  derived  more  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  character  of 
the  late  Governor-General,  and  from  the  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  than  from  any  revelations 
afforded  regarding  the  events  with  Avhich  it  deals. 

It  consists  of  two  parts.  Lord  Ellenborough ’s  letters  to  the 
Queen,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
As  regards  the  former,  we  believe  his  practice  was  a  novel  one, 
and  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  Governor-General  of 
India}  who  was  ostensibly  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  corresponded  directly  with  the  Sovereign.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  this  correspondence  originated  in  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  good-intentioned  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
when  he  was  leaving  office  in  1841,  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
gladly  acted  upon  it,  and  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
address  these  letters  to  her  Majesty.  Lord  Melbourne’s  object 
was  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  betAveen  the  Queen 
and  her  new  Ministers,  and  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
youthful  Sovereign  in  the  affairs  of  her  Indian  Empire.  We 
can  only  regret  that  a  better  use  was  not  made  of  such  an 
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opportunity.  The  letters  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  are  stiff  and  formal,  fonning  a  sort  of  diary,  very  incom¬ 
plete  and  interrupted,  of  the  course  of  events  in  India,  which 
would  need  to  have  been  read  in  connexion  with  the  newspapers 
and  records  of  the  time  to  be  at  all  intelligible  to  the  illustrious 
recipient.  We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  larger  and  certainly 
more  interesting  portion  of  the  book. 

Lord  Ellenborougb,  Avho  bad  filled  the  situation  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  three  times,  first  in  1829,  under  the 
premiership  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  next  during  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  first  administration  of  1834-5,  and  again  when 
that  statesman  returned  to  office  in  the  summer  of  1841,  was 
appointed  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn,  being  then  in  his  fifty-second  year,  and  therefore 
older  than  most  of  the  distinguished  men,  including  Lords  Corn¬ 
wallis,  Wellesley,  Dalhousie,  Canning,  Mayo,  and  Northbrook, 
who  have  filled  that  office  Avere  at  the  time  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment.  Ills  emjdoyment  at  the  Board  of  Control,  although  on 
each  occasion  of  brief  duration,  had  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  insight  into  Indian  affairs,  and  except  that  one 'in¬ 
stance  to  w’hich  we  shall  ])resently  refer  apj)ears  to  indicate  the 
defect  of  judgment  which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous, 
there  Avas  nothing,  so  far,  in  his  general  conduct  of  office,  to 
show  that  he  Avould  not  prove  to  be  a  reasonable  and  prudent 
ruler.  His  speech  delivered  at  the  parting  banquet  given  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  is  altogether  free  from  that  spirit  of  vanity 
and  desire  for  reputation  as  a  military  strategist  and  adminis¬ 
trator  Avhich  afterAvards  became  so  strikingly  apparent ;  in  it 
he  declares  the  objects  nearest  to  his  heart  to  be  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  Asia  as  Avell  as  to  India,  the  promotion  of  Avorks  of 
utility,  to  stimulate  the  production  of  cotton  and  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  country.  At  that  time  our 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  had  almost  ceased  to  be  disturbed, 
and  the  only  military  operation  on  foot  Avas  the  Avar  Avith  China, 
productive  of  expense  and  trouble  rather  than  anxiety  for  the 
issue. 

Lord  Ellenborough  embarked  late  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
and  an’ived  at  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  the  folloAving  February, 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  disasters  at  Cabul  having  reached 
him  Avhen  his  ship  touched  at  Madras.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
state  of  peace  Avhich  he  had  expected,  he  found  that  Avith  a 
considerable  contingent  of  the  Indian  troops  beyond  the  sea  on 
service  in  the  still  unfinished  Chinese  Avar,  a  grave  military 
crisis  had  arisen,  Avhile  to  add  to  the  difficulty  a  very  mutinous 
disposition  had  manifested  itself  in  the  Madras  army,  llence- 
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forward  we  find  no  reference  in  Lord  Ellenborough’s  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  developcment  of  public  works  or  the  production 
of  cotton,  or  even  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  India,  except 
so  far  as  it  was  to  be  secured  by  the  restoration  of  the  gates  of 
Soinnath.  His  brief  administration  from  first  to  last  was  con¬ 
cerned  almost  entirely  with  military  affairs,  and  its  merits  must 
be  judged  by  his  conduct  of  them.  There  is  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  this  disappointment  in  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wellesley  in  India,  and  which  is  pointed 
out  in  a  memorandum  addressed  by  that  statesman  to  Lord  El- 
lenborough  shortly  after  the  latter  had  entered  on  his  office.  I 
too,  said  Lord  Wellesley,  was  told  that  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  in  India  but  to  keep  things  in  the  quiet  state  in  which 
my  predecessor  had  left  them,  yet  my  government  was  wholly 
occupied  in  extensive  wars  and  conquests.  There  is  no  fore¬ 
casting  the  course  of  events  in  India.  Lord  Wellesley’s  me¬ 
morandum  is  so  remarkable  in  one  respect  that  we  are  tempted 
to  give  an  extract.  ‘  When  I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Pitt,’  he  says, 

‘  at  a  great  dinner  which  he  gave  to  all  our  friends — Lord 
‘  Cornwallis,  and  Mr.  Ily.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Mel- 
‘  ville)  were  present — in  the  month  of  November  1797,  Lord 
‘  Cornwallis  assured  me  that  I  should  have  no  trouble;  that 
‘  he  had  settled  everything ;  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
‘  to  send  for  Barlow  (now  Sir  George,  then  secretary  to  the 
‘  government),  and  to  follow  his  advice  in  everything.  I  could 
‘  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  what  I  was  to  do  if  Barlow 
‘  were  dead,  or  sick  and  gone  to  Europe  for  health.  The  ques- 
‘  tion  produced  a  general  laugh,  which  greatly  discomposed  old 
‘  Cornwallis,  then  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.’  This 
curious  extract  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  danger  of  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  reminiscences  of  even  the  ablest  men  about  the 
events  of  their  younger  days.  When  Lord  Cornwallis  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  government  of  India,  which 
happened  in  1805,  or  eight  years  later,  he  was  then  indeed  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  although  not  by  any  means  a  very  old 
man,  and  no  doubt  the  latter  had  in  his  mind  the  recollection 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  as  he  appeared  at  that  time.  But  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  he  was  only  fifty-nine  years  old,  and 
in  the  prime  of  his  faculties,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  to  be 
entrusted,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the  delicate 
and  difficult  duty  of  carrying  out  the  Union.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  Lord  W ellesley  when  penning  that  memorandum 
was  himself  eighty- two ;  he  died  three  months  afterwards. 

The  China  war  did  not  afford  much  opportunity  for  testing 
the  capacity  of  the  new  Governor-General,  Avhile  the  interest 
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which  it  had  created  at  first  in  England  was  soon  extinguished 
by  the  absorbing  excitement  of  the  events  on  the  North¬ 
west  frontier,  and  this  j)art  of  the  correspondence  will  be 
read  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  memoranda  furnished 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  reader  will  mark  the 
military  prescience  with  which  he  discusses  the  chances  of  a 
successful  advance  by  the  Peiho  on  the  capital  of  China,  as 
Avas  effected  eighteen  years  later,  and  the  importance  he  at¬ 
taches  to  a  proper  supply  of  transport  and  provisions  for  the 
invading  force.  The  Duke  says  little  about  the  strength  of  the 
army  to  be  employed,  or  as  to  the  selection  of  the  leaders.  He 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  any  man  chosen  would  suffice 
to  deal  with  the  sort  of  antagonists  opposed  to  him,  and  that 
there  would  certainly  be  as  many  troops  available  as  could  be 
jmoperly  fed ;  the  anxiety  he  expresses  is  solely  that  there 
should  be  harmonious  action  betAveen  the  naval  and  land  forces, 
and  that  the  transport  department  should  be  complete  and 
sufficient.  To  the  reader  of  these  Avise  state  papers,  impressed 
with  the  sagacity  that  dictates  so  clearly  the  conditions  of  a 
military  operation  to  be  conducted  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
globe  on  an  almost  uuknoAvn  shore,  the  question  naturally 
•occurs,  Avhat  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  Crimean  War 
if  the  Duke  had  still  been  alive  at  that  time,  and  still  able  to 
give  counsel  to  the  State  ?  KnoAving  his  prejudices  on  certain 
points — prejudices  strengthened  by  age,  Ave  may  infer  that  his 
influence  Avould  probably  not  have  been  exerted  tOAvards  ap¬ 
pointing  a  staff  very  different  from  that  which  took  the  field. 
The  generals,  Ave  may  suppose,  Avould  have  been  largely  se¬ 
lected  from  the  peerage,  and  Avithout  much  reference  to  their 
qualifications.  J ust  as  certain  leading  men  at  the  universities 
in  the  age  lately  past  used  to  argue  against  the  supposed  neces¬ 
sity  for  academic  reform,  on  the  ground  that  the  great  mass 
of  young  men  Avere  so  hopelessly  stupid  it  mattered  not  Avhat 
or  how  little  they  Avere  taught,  provided  the  culture  of  the 
few  able  minds  Averc  cared  for,  so  Ave  think  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  great  leaders  of  armies,  and  certainly  in 
the  Avritings  of  our  great  Duke,  a  sort  of  indifference  about 
the  appointment  of  officers  for  military  commands.  KnoAving 
himself  Avhat  a  difficult  game  Avar  is,  and  hoAv,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  feAv  masters  of  it,  it  is  generally  a  mere  clumsy 
blundering  on  both  sides,  he  may  perhaps  have  thought  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  man  of  marked  genius,  it  did  not  greatly 
matter  Avho  Avas  in  command,  one  officer  being  pretty  much  as 
good  as  another. 

Lord  Ellenborough  landed  in  India  to  find  the  European 
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community  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  the  native  courts  and  popu¬ 
lation  throughout  the  country  exhibiting  manifest  tokens  of 
excitement  at  the  full  tidings  of  the  Cabul  disaster,  while  he 
also  found  that  Lord  Auckland  had  taken  no  measures — or 
at  any  rate  no  adequate  measures — to  rescue  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  from  the  peril  which  his  policy  had  brought  upon 
it.  Everything  was  left  to  the  new  Governor-General  to  do, 
and  the  occasion  was  eminently  one  to  call  forth  the  display  of 
those  qualities  of  firmness,  decision,  and  resolution  which  fit  a 
man  for  the  post  of  command  in  perilous  times.  The  first 
danger  to  be  encountered  arose  from  the  demoralised  condition 
into  which  the  native  army  had  fallen,  and  especially  some 
of  the  regiments  on  the  frontier  ;  a  condition  which  could  hardly 
have  been  worse  if  that  had  really  happened  which  was  com¬ 
monly  believed  to  have  happened  in  circles  which  ought  to 
have  been  better  informed,  and  a  whole  British  army  had 
been  destroyed.  That  the  catastrophe  in  Afghanistan  was  on 
this  scale  is  indeed  the  sort  of  impression  which  might  be 
carried  away  from  a  perusal  of  Sir  John  Kaye’s  otherwise 
excellent  history  of  the  war,  whereas  the  situation  might 
really  have  furnished  grounds  for  perfect  confidence  as  to 
the  final  issue  of  the  affair.  The  facts  were  that  —  not  a 
British  army  —  but  one  out  of  three  brigades  of  the  force 
stationed  in  Afghanistan  had  been  destroyed,  not  in  fair 
fight,  but  misembly  shot  down  while  in  a  defenceless  state 
to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  a  combination  of  cowar¬ 
dice  and  folly  such  as  happily  has  never  been  manifested 
by  British  officers  and  soldiers  on  any  other  occasion.  The 
two  other  brigades,  stationed  at  Candahar  and  Jellalabad 
respectively,  were  holding  their  own  without  difficulty,  and 
there  had  been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Afghans,  either 
during  the  military  operations  connected  with  the  first  oc¬ 
cupation  of  their  country  three  years  before,  or  during  the 
events  of  the  period  in  question,  to  give  ground  for  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  formidable  opponents  in  the  field. 
With  all  enemies,  and  with  Asiatic  enemies  especially,  bold¬ 
ness  in  action  and  a  vigorous  offensive  are  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  form  of  defence,  and  at  that  crisis  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  honour  and  policy  pointed  to  the  need  for  pre¬ 
senting  a  firm  front  and  striking  vigorously  in  retaliation ;  it 
was  of  vital  necessity  towards  holding  our  situation  in  India 
that  our  prestige  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  restored. 
But  we  do  not  find  these  considerations  actuating  the  conduct 
of  the  new  Governor- General. 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  an  opi)ortunity  for  earning  a  repu- 
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tation  for  statesmanship  and  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  his 
countrymen,  by  at  once  opposing  a  policy  of  spirit  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  hesitation  and  despondency  which  marked  the 
last  measures  of  his  predecessor.  But  although  his  lettei's  show 
that  personally  he  kept  up  a  brave  heart,  his  policy  was  shaped 
to  accord  Avith  the  general  despondency  of  those  about  him, 
and  the  sole  object  he  held  before  himself  at  first  Avas  hoAv  to 
get  the  rest  of  his  troops  aAvay  from  Afghanistan.  Provided 
this  could  be  accomplished,  it  Avas  matter  of  comparative  indif¬ 
ference  Avhether  the  prisoners  should  be  left  to  their  fate.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  condition  of  India  itself  Avas  very  cri¬ 
tical.  EveryAvhere  there  Avere  symptoms  of  rising  and  rebel¬ 
lions  ;  but  this  was  surely  the  more  reason  for  boldness  in 
policy.  All  India  Avas  Availing  to  see  Avhether  or  not  the  ncAv 
Governor-General  Avould  take  any  action  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
Avhich  had  been  inflicted  on  British  arms,  and  even  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  AvithdraAving  the  troops  from  Afghanistan  with¬ 
out  first  striking  an  avenging  blow,  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  doubtful,  it  appears- certain  that  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  British  Avould  have  sustained  irremediable  injury,  far 
graver  than  that  already  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
unhappy  Elphinstone.  Such,  hoAvever,  was  the  policy  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  have  determined  on 
one,  and  although  he  shoAA'ed  vigour  in  pressing  on  supplies 
and  reinforcements  to  the  general  commanding  on  the  frontier, 
that  officer  appears  to  have  received  but  cold  support  in  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  spirits  of  the  panic-stricken  troops  under 
his  command,  Avhile  the  confidence  he  expresses  in  the  success 
of  an  offensive  campaign  is  treated  as  the  folly  of  a  brainless 
man.  The  original  papers  quoted  in  the  lately  published  life  of 
Sir  George  Pollock  shoAv  that  the  force  assembled  at  PeshaAvur 
under  his  orders  Avas  thoroughly  cowed  and  disorganised,  the 
European  officers  in  many  cases  as  bad  as  the  men,  openly 
avowing  their  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  a  successful 
advance  into  Afghanistan,  and  so  far  perhaps  justifying  for 
the  time  the  timidity  of  the  Governor-General.  But  Avhen 
Pollock  has  got  his  troops  into  shape,  and  having  effected  the 
relief  of  Jellalabad  with  ease,  is  contemplating  a  farther  move 
onwards  by  Avay  of  retaliation  and  to  recover  the  prisoners,  he 
is  stigmatised  by  the  former  as  a  Aveak  man  Avithout  any  real 
mind,  ‘  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  about  him  ’  (p.  257).  ‘  There 
*  is  such  a  real  madness  in  some  military  men,’  says  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough,  ‘  Avith  respect  to  Afghanistan,’  the  military  men  re¬ 
ferred  to  being  those  Avho  Avanted  to  advance,  and  not  to  retreat. 
Happily  for  India,  and  England  too,  something  of  the  same 
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madness  was  manifested  by  military  men  and  civilians  also 
during  the  Mutiny.  Judged  by  what  is  now  known,  Pollock 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  who,  Avithout  possessing  marked 
ability,  had  judgment,  firmness  and  temper,  and  he  certainly 
performed  the  one  military  operation  entrusted  to  him  with 
distinguished  success.  But  indeed,  discernment  of  character, 
one  of  the  surest  marks  of  ability  in  ruling  men,  Avas  not  among 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  qualities.  He  observes  of  General  Nott 
soon  after  his  arrival,  ‘I  regret  to  say  tliat  in  Major-General 
‘  Xott  I  do  not  entertain  the  smallest  confidence  as  an  officer. 
‘  He  is  a  brave  man  ;  but  his  OAvn  trooi)s  do  not  respect  him  as 
‘  a  general  ’  (p.  252).  This  gallant  old  soldier  is  undoubtedly  not 
to  be  placed  among  the  first  rank  of  generals,  and  he  had  great 
faults  of  temper,  but  he  certainly  knew  hoAV  to  hold  his  OAvn 
among  his  officers  and  men,  and  to  make  himself  felt  in  his  com¬ 
mand,  being  in  this  respect  a  marked  exception  to  the  ordinary 
general  officer  of  the  day,  Avho  Avas  too  often  a  mere  dummy 
in  the  hands  of  his  staff. 

Another  specimen  of  this  faulty  judgment  is  to  be  found  in 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  first  letter  to  the  Duke  after  his  arrival 
in  India : — 

‘  The  business  of  the  Government  is  conducted  on  a  bad  sy  stem.  .  . 
There  are  few  men  of  business.  Lonl  Auckland  told  me  I  should  find 
a  great  Avant  of  instniments ;  I  could  find  them  more  easily  in  the  army 
tlian  in  the  Civil  Service.’  (P.  183.) 

Lord  Auckland’s  practice,  at  any  rate,  Avas  opposed  to  this 
opinion.  No  Governor- General  Avas  ever  more  completely 
surrounded  by  civilians  or  under  their  influence,  and  he  ap¬ 
pointed  his  civilian  foreign  secretary,  the  unfortunate  Sir 
William  Macnaghten,  to  the  post  of  Envoy  at  Cabul,  giving 
the  second  post  only  in  the  mission  to  the  person,  a  military 
officer,  Avhose  antecedents  pointed  him  out  as  by  much  the  fitter 
man  for  the  appointment.  But  in  fact  such  an  opinion  car¬ 
ries  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  It  could  not  be  pretended 
that  there  Avas  any  innate  suj)erioritv  iu  the  quality  of  the  raAV 
material  Avlth  Avhich  the  Indian  army  Avas  recruited,  the  tAvo 
services  being  both  filled  up  by  nominees  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  ;  and  certainly  the  duties  upon  Avhich  the  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  Avere  usually  employed  Avere  much  better 
calculated  to  develope  their  faculties  for  administration  than 
the  humdrum  routine  of  regimental  duty  Avith  sepoys,  Avhich 
Avas  then  the  lot  of  the  Indian  officer.  C'uriously  enough,  the 
body  of  men  Avith  Avhom  the  neAv  Governor-General  found 
most  fault,  exhibiting  a  stronger  prejudice  against  them  than 
even  against  the  Civil  SerA'ice,  Avere  the  soldier  ‘  politicals,’  as 
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they  were  called,  the  agents  of  the  Government  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  different  generals  in  the  field,  to  conduct  the  diplo¬ 
matic  business  arising  with  the  native  states,  whether  hostile 
or  friendly,  through  whose  territories  the  troops  were  moving, 
and  who,  although  military  officers,  were  acting  in  a  civil  capa¬ 
city  and  not  under  the  orders  of  the  general,  but  communi¬ 
cating  direct  with  the  Foreign  Office  of  tlie  Indian  Government. 
Lord  Ellenborough  cannot  conceal  his  indignation  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  gentlemen.  If  the  general  disagrees  with  their 
advice,  it  is  presumption  on  their  part  to  offer  it ;  if,  as  more 
often  happens,  he  acts  upon  it,  then  he  is  said  to  be  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  ])arcel  of  harebrained  boys.  Lord 
Ellenborough  does  not  seem  to  have  apprehended  the  fact  that, 
constituted  as  the  Indian  service  was,  the  employment  of  these 
political  agents  was  a  simple  necessity.  The  generals  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Indian  commands  were  either  elderly  British  officers 
sent  out  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  retreat  on  the  half-pay 
list,  and  utterly  ignoi'ant  of  the  politics  and  circumstances  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  placed,  unable  even  to  com¬ 
municate  personally  Avith  the  sepoys  they  Avere  supposed  to 
command,  and  at  most  competent  to  conduct  a  fcAv  manoeuvres 
respectably  on  parade ;  or  if  Company’s  officers,  they  Avere 
appointed  solely  on  the  ground  of  seniority,  every  officer  in 
the  Indian  army  being  entitled  as  of  right  to  a  divisional  com¬ 
mand  Avhen  it  came  to  his  turn,  Avhich  usually  did  not  occur 
till  age  had  unfitted  him  for  the  post.  The  mode  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  staff  Avas  not  much  better.  That  too  Avas  filled 
up,  from  the  Company’s  officers  only,  by  nomination  and 
seniority,  an  officer  appointed  to  the  adjutant  or  quarter¬ 
master-general’s  department  usually  rising  by  mere  force  of 
living  to  the  highest  place  in  it,  Avithout  the  least  reference  to 
competency.  In  this  state  of  things,  Avhat  AV'as  called  political 
employment  formed  the  only  outlet  for  escaping  from  the  stag¬ 
nant  current  of  j)romotion  by  seniority,  and  Avas  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  younger  men  of  spirit  and  ability ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  officers  serving  in  this  line, 
Avhose  proceedings  seem  in  an  especial  degree  to  have  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  Governor-General — Henry  Lawrence,  Out- 
ram,  RaAvlinson,  Maegregor — Avere  all  men  Avho  subsequently 
rose  to  distinction  in  the  service.  It  is  true  that  this  ebul¬ 
lition  of  temper  on  the  Governor-General’s  part  is  to  a 
certain  extent  approved  by  his  illustrious  correspondent,  whose 
characteristic  letter  on  the  subject  Avill  be  found  in  this  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Avho  was  his  own 
‘  political  ’  when  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  India,  and  whose 
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consummate  mastery  of  Indian  politics  is  recorded  in  the 
volumes  of  his  wonderful  Indian  despatches,  might  naturally 
look  with  disfavour  on  a  system  different  from  that  with  which 
he  had  achieved  his  great  successes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
may  have  overlooked  the  change  Avhich  had  come  over  the 
Indian  services  since  his  time,  and  the  difference  between  the 
humdrum,  commonplace  mode  of  administration  bequeathed  by 
Lord  Auckland  to  his  successor,  and  the  freshness  and  vigour 
of  Lord  Wellesley’s  government  forty  years  before.  The  only 
case  in  which  a  general  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
with  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  issues  of  war  and  peace 
was  certainly  not  favourable  to  pursuing  the  plan.  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  commanding  the  troops  and  holding  supreme  diplo¬ 
matic  powers  in  Scinde,  discarded  the  advice  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  agent.  Major  Outram,  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameers, 
overthrew  their  forces,  and  seized  their  country,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which,  as  we  now  know,  were  thorougldy  unjustifiable. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  Lord  Ellenborough  seems  to  have  felt 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  morality  of  the  transaction  ;  but  his 
naive  justification  of  his  highhanded  proceedings  was  that  he 
could  not  ‘  have  accomplished  the  object  of  retaining  possession 
‘  of  a  commanding  position  on  the  Lower  Indus  without  a  breach 
‘  with  the  Ameers  ’  (p.  356) ;  while,  he  adds,  ‘  subsequent 
‘  events  and  discoveries  seem  to  have  proved  that  I  was  right 
‘  in  believing  them  to  be  at  once  hostile  and  not  to  be  depended 
‘  on’  (p.  357).  Lord  Ellenborough  was  nick-named  a  Brum¬ 
magem  Napoleon;  but  in  his  dealings  with  Scinde  his  conduct 
bears  only  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  political  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  of  that  scourge  of  modem  nations. 

The  story  of  the  reoccupation  of  Cabul  has  been  told  so 
often  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  As  dealt  with  in  this 
correspondence  the  matter  is  noteworthy  principally  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  Governor-General’s  want  of  generosity.  There  is 
no  retractation  of  the  unfair  comment  in  previous  letters  on  the 
character  of  the  two  generals  Avho  carried  oiit  the  operation, 
and  which  had  been  amply  refuted  by  their  judicious  and  well- 
arranged  advance.  To  read  the  Governor-General’s  confiden¬ 
tial  account  of  the  matter,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
success  was  due  to  his  inspiriting  support,  the  fact  being  that 
the  generals  had  extorted  from  him  an  unwilling  consent  to 
the  movenient,  which  left  them  charged  with  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  acting  on  it;  while  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners 
may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  almost  against  his 
orders,  and  was  due  mainly  to  one  of  those  strokes  of  good 
fortune  which  have  f;o  often  befriended  us  in  India.  It  should 
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be  noted,  as  showing  bow  false  was  the  Govcrnor-Generars 
estimate  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  operation,  that  Pol¬ 
lock’s  advance  on  Cabul  was  accomplished  with  a  facility  that 
showed  how  discreditable  were  the  gloomy  forebodings  ex¬ 
pressed  regarding  it.  The  enemy  nowhere  made  a  respect¬ 
able  stand ;  they  Avere  driven  from  one  position  to  another 
in  what  for  the  most  part  Avere  mere  skirmishes,  and  the 
total  loss  sustained  by  the  force  engaged  Avas  comparatively 
insignificant.  Hut  if  Lord  Ellenborough  had  been  chary  of 
support  before  the  event,  he  made  up  for  it  afterwards.  The 
army  returning  from  Afghanistan  Avas  received  in  state  by  him 
on  its  arrival  Avithin  British  territories,  the  men  Avere  feted,  and 
promotions  and  decorations  Avere  shoAvered  upon  the  officers. 
It  may  no  doubt  be  good  policy  to  put  an  army  on  good  terms 
Avith  itself,  and  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  reaction 
Avhich  had  succeeded  to  the  despondency  of  the  past  feAv 
months.  The  garrison  of  .lellalabad  too  might  reasonably, 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  made  the 
recipients  of  exceptional  distinction,  although  Ave  Avould  take 
the  liberty  of  exjwessing  an  opinion  that  the  sort  of  gallantry  ex¬ 
hibited  in  defending  a  post  calls  for  by  no  means  the  same  high 
order  of  military  quality  as  that  required  to  carry  out  vigorous 
offensive  Avar.  The  one  is  negative,  the  other  positive.  In 
India  especially  it  is  ahvays  a  much  safer  course  to  hold  out  in 
a  fortified  place  than  to  evacuate  it;  and  Avlthout  any  dis¬ 
paragement  to  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Jellalabad, 
it  Avould  have  been  utterly  inexcusable  if  its  garrison  had 
capitulated  so  long  as  any  food  and  ammunition  remained.  In 
this  vieAv  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  defence  of 
Lucknow  Avas  not  remarkable  so  much  from  the  defenders 
having  sustained  a  siege  Avith  firmness,  because  certain  death 
aAvaited  them  on  surrender,  as  for  the  aggressive  character 
of  the  defence,  and  especially  for  the  extraordinary  spirit 
and  magnitude  of  the  offensive  mining  operations  carried  out 
by  the  engineers —  a  truly  admirable  performance,  the  few 
surviving  performers  in  Avhich  have  nevertheless  remained 
almost  unnoticed  and  unreAvarded.  IIoAvever,  if  the  exploits 
in  Afghanistan  Avere  somcAvhat  OA-ei*-lauded,  the  scale  of  reward 
Avas  at  least  moderate  compai'ed  Avith  that  Avhich  has  since  come 
in  fashion. 

The  Scinde  Avar,  already  referred  to,  Avas  folloAved  by  the 
brief  and  decisive  campaign  against  the  GAvalior  army ;  and  it 
is  due  to  Lord  Ellenborough  to  remark  the  firmness  and  de¬ 
cision  he  shoAved  in  putting  doAvn  the  turbulent  forces  AA'hich  had 
been  collected  by  this  Mahratta  poAver  in  the  very  centre  of 
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the  British  territories,  thus  getting  rid  of  what  might  have 
proved  a  source  of  extreme  danger  and  embarrassment  when 
the  impending  struggle  with  the  Sikhs  took  place.  This  was 
the  fourth  and  last  Avar  in  Avhich  he  Avas  engaged  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  office,  and  it  is  Avorth  noting  that  the  British 
Government  in  India,  although  not  often  at  peace  for  a  long 
period  together,  has  seldom  had  more  than  one  Avar  on  its 
hands  at  a  time.  We  remained  on  good  terms  Avith  the  Mah- 
rattas  until  iMysore  had  been  conquered.  The  Bhurtpore 
difficulty  did  not  arise  until  the  first  Avar  Avith  Burmah  had 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  During  the  four  years’  occu¬ 
pation  of  Afghanistan  Ave  remained  at  peace  Avith  all  the  poAvei*s 
of  India,  but  our  troops  had  hardly  returned  to  their  OAvn  ter¬ 
ritories  Avhen  the  Avar  Avith  Scinde  broke  out,  to  be  folloAved 
by  the  campaign  of  Maharajpoor  just  referred  to,  and  that, 
after  tAVO  years’  interval,  by'  the  desperate  struggle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej,  reneAved  in  a  little  more  than  tAvo  years’  time. 
The  Punjab  conquered  and  annexed,  there  occurred  the  second 
Avar  Avith  Burmah,  and  as  soon  as  that  Avas  off  our  hands  an 
army  Avas  sent  to  Persia.  It  seems  at  first  sight  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  several  of  these  undertakings  did  not  come 
upon  us  at  one  time,  but  in  reality  there  Avas  nothing  for¬ 
tuitous  about  the  matter.  The  truth  is  that  the  choice  of 
peace  or  Avar  Avith  any  independent  native  state  must  ahvays 
rest  virtually'  Avith  the  British  authorities,  and  the  native 
govei'nments  are  at  once  so  ])rimitive  in  their  notions  of  in¬ 
ternational  laAv,  and  so  touchy  about  points  of  etiquette,  that 
it  Avill  ahvays  be  easy  to  get  up  a  quarrel  if  you  Avish  to  do 
so,  Avhile  the  peculiar  relations  subsisting  betAveen  most  of 
the  native  states  and  the  British,  under  Avhich  the  latter  ex¬ 
ercise  an  implied  or  admitted  jurisdiction  in  a  gi’eater  or 
less  degree,  involving  the  right  of  interference  at  any  point, 
furnish  the  ready  means  for  discovering  a  difference  of  vieAA's. 
Strain  the  laAV  of  nations  at  all  tightly,  or  profess  to  apply 
the  standard  of  European  moi'ality,  and  there  is  not  a  native 
j)otentate  in  the  East  Avhose  habits  may  not  be  made  to  furnish 
a  casus  belli',  and  although  these  native  poAvers  have  not  usually 
any  desii’e  to  appeal  to  the  ai’bitrament  of  arms,  they  are  easily' 
driven  to  hostilities  through  a  feeling  of  despair.  These  con¬ 
siderations  Avill,  Ave  believ'e,  serve  to  account  in  a  measure  for 
the  circumstance  that  Indian  Avars  and  annexations  hav'e 
usually  folloAved  in  succession,  and  this  Avithout  imputing  any 
Machievellian  deepness  of  policy  to  Anglo-Indian  statesmen. 
It  is  not  that  Ave  have  submitted  to  pocket  affronts  Avhen  our 
hands  are  full,  but  that  the  offence  is  only  to  be  seen  if  there 
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is  plenty  of  leisure  to  look  out  for  it ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
native  power  will  seldom,  without  strong  provocation,  offer  any 
such  indignity  to  the  British  power  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
overlook.  With  respect  to  the  brief  Maharajpoor  campaign, 
indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  condition  of  affiiirs  Avhich 
led  to  the  Governor-General’s  interference  Avas  not  of  that 
chronic  sort  Avhich  made  the  time  for  interference  a  matter  of 
indifference,  inasmuch  as  a  revolution  had  occurred  at  the  court 
of  GAvalior ;  but  the  cause  AA’hich  actually  precipitated  the 
catastrophe  AA’as  the  march  of  the  Governor-General  at  the 
head  of  an  army  upon  that  capital,  tempting  the  Mahratta 
troops,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  recklessness  and  craving  for 
excitement  Avhich  distinguishes  native  armies  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle.  But  for  that  step  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostility  to 
the  British  Government  Avould  have  been  averted,  and  if  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  hands  had  been  full  of  other  affairs,  he  Avould 
at  least  have  temporised.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  AATitten  in  the  spring  of  1843,  Avhen  the  most  prominent 
danger  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  India  Avas  on  the  side  of 
the  Nizam,  he  Avrites  : — 

‘  The  Nizam’s  Government  is  on  the  brink  of  open  bankruptcy, 
Avhich,  as  you  knoAV,  in  India,  means  mutiny  of  troops  for  their  pay. 
I  must  endeavour  to  stave  off  any  crisis  there  till  1  am  ready  for  it, 
Avhich  1  shall  not  be  till  November  in  any  case.  Depend  Axpon  it,  I 
Avill  never,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  have  two  things  on  my  hands  at  a 
time.’  (P.  3C1.) 

A  month  later  he  says,  ‘  I  must,  if  I  can,  defer  any  financial 
‘  catastrophe  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions  till  all  is  settled  else- 
‘  Avhere,  and  especially  in  Scinde.’  And  again,  shortly  after- 
Avards,  ‘  I  am  afraid  the  Arabs  in  the  Nizam’s  territory  may 
‘  give  trouble  before  I  am  quite  ready  for  them ;  but  the 
‘  Madras  army  is  strong — only  I  Avant  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  ’ 
(p.  382).  This  difficulty  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Deccan,  although 
frequently  threatening,  has  not  even  yet  actually  occurred. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  Gwalior,  on  the  other  hand,  did  certainly 
afford  a  legitimate  casus  belli ;  a  hostile  army,  practically  un¬ 
controllable  by  the  government  it  nominally  served,  w’as  a  stand¬ 
ing  danger  to  the  British  Government,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
broken  up  before  the  irruption  of  the  Sikhs,  might  have  given 
a  different  and  disastrous  turn  to  the  course  of  events.  Having 
put  doAvn  the  Mahrattas  thoroughly.  Lord  Ellenborough 
dealt  Avith  the  case  in  a  very  moderate  Avay.  The  turbulent 
army  Avas  disbanded,  and  a  contingent  officered  by  British 
officers  Avas  raised  in  its  place,  which  speedily  became  an 
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efficient  military  body,  and  which  if  it  subsequently  proved  to 
he  one  of  our  most  troublesome  opponents  in  the  great  struggle 
of  1857-58,  would  probably  never  have  mutinied  had  not  the 
example  first  been  set  by  our  own  army. 

The  case  of  the  first  Sikh  war  also  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  above  stated.  The  collision  with  the  Sikh  army 
was  entirely  unprovoked  by  the  British,  and  could  not  have 
been  avoided  by  any  care  or  forbearance  on  our  part.  It  is 
due  to  Lord  Ellenborough  to  add  that  he  clearly  foresaw  the 
conflict  to  be  inevitable,  and  even  predicted  the  exact  date  at 
which  it  occurred  ;  and  if  he  made  the  mistake  of  under-esti¬ 
mating  the  strength  and  military  qualities  of  the  Sikhs,  he 
merely  erred  in  common  with  all  those  Avho  had  equally 
good  means  of  judging,  this  erroneous  impression  arising  no 
doubt  from  their  inefficiency  when  acting  .as  our  allies  in 
the  Afghan  war,  partly  also  perhaps  from  the  traditional 
superiority  of  Indians  over  Sikhs  in  the  wars  of  previous 
generations.  At  any  rate,  Lord  Ellenborough  was  as  fully 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  impending  crisis  as  anyone 
in  India,  and  his  later  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are 
full  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  preparations  he  was  making  to 
be  ready  for  it.  This  brings  us  to  his  dealings  with  the 
Indian  army,  the  business  with  which  he  was  principally  occu¬ 
pied  throughout  his  term  of  office,  and  which  he  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  the  strong  point  of  his  administration.  It  is  quite 
plain  from  these  letters  that  Lord  Ellenborough  believed  himself 
to  possess  a  special  talent  for  military  affairs,  while  we  think  it 
must  be  equally  plain  to  the  impartial  reader  that  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Indian  army  was  throughout  weak  and  faulty. 

The  first  matter  with  which  he  was  called  to  deal  was  a 
serious  mutiny  in  the  Madras  army,  the  news  of  which  reached 
him  on  his  arrival  on  the  coast  and  before  he  had  entered  upon 
his  government ;  almost  the  last  which  he  had  to  deal  with 
was  a  mutiny  of  several  regiments  of  the  Bengal  army,  on 
being  ordered  to  proceed  to  Scinde,  the  army  which  he  had 
declared  a  few  Aveeks  previously  to  be  thoroughly  imbued 
Avith  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty.  These  tAvo  alarming  out¬ 
breaks  occurring  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  country  might 
have  indicated  to  the  Governor-General  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  whole  Indian  army ;  they  demonstrate  con¬ 
clusively  that  he  found  it  in  a  thoroughly  bad  state,  and  left  it 
so.  His  only  notion  of  dealing  Avith  soldiei’s,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  to  lavish  praises  and  reAvards  on  them  when  they 
did  their  duty,  and  to  treat  misconduct  Avith  the  slightest  possible 
penalty.  A  characteristic  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  his 
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action  in  regard  to  a  regiment  of  Madras  infantry  when  he  was 
at  the  Board  of  Control  in  1841.  Writing  to  the  Duke  of 
AVellington  in  October  of  that  year,  he  saj's  : — 

‘  I  wish  to  mark  in  some  especial  manner  the  good  conduct  of  the 
company  of  the  37th  regiment  of  Madras  Native  Infimtry,  which,  being 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  troops,  formed  itself  into  a  square  and 
resisted,  with  bayonets  only,  some  thousands  of  Chinese  until  they  were 
rescued  by  the  marines.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  company  might  be 
made  grenadiers — there  are  none  in  the  Madras  army ;  and  in  order  to 
reward  ofliccrs  and  men  in  the  manner  in  which  I  believe  they  most 
like  to  be  rewarded,  perhaps  it  might  be  expedient  to  give  six  months’ 
entire  batta  to  the  company'.  Of  course,  the  regiment  will  have  Can¬ 
ton  on  its  colours,  and  I  will  w’rite  to  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
company.’  (1*.  153.) 

It  W'ould  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  danger  undergone  by  this  lieroic  company,  as  indicated 
by  the  casualties  incurred  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  executing 
what  was  apparently  the  safest  manoeuvre  possible  for  it. 

It  had  not,  so  far  as  can  be  understood  from  the  description, 
the  option  of  running  away,  while  not  to  have  resisted 
W’ould  have  involved  its  destruction  by'  the  armed  rabble 
surrounding  it.  To  treat  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  fight, 
as  heroes  whenever  they  show  a  front  to  the  enemy,  is  surely 
to  degrade  rather  than  elevate  the  military  character  of  an 
army.  Lord  Ellenborough  when  he  arrived  in  India  repeated 
this  mode  of  reward  freely,  by  the  conversion  of  sundry  of 
the  Bengal  regiments  returning  from  Afghanistan  into  light 
infantry  and  grenadier  corps,  and  one  of  the  gallant  bodies 
thus  selected  for  distinction  justified  the  honour  not  long 
afterw'ards  by  refusing  to  march  to  the  frontier,  alleging 
that  it  was  not  its  turn  to  proceed  on  active  service,  but  was, 
nevertheless  —  this  was  after  Lord  Ellenborough’s  time  — 
maintained  on  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Bengal  army  until  it 
disbanded  itself  in  1857.  The  honours  and  flattery  bestowed 
on  the  army  generally  have  been  already  referred  to.  In 
Lord  Ellcnborouglfs  own  words,  ‘  praises,  honours,  and  sub- 
‘  stantial  rewards  .  .  .  were  lavished  upon  them  ’  (p.  303), 
w'hile,  as  he  says  in  another  letter,  the  general  orders  issued 
were  ‘a  little  in  the  French  style’  (p.  195).  They  were  in 
truth  complete  parodies  of  the  French  style,  trifling  skirmishes 
being  extolled  in  language  only  suitable  for  describing  an  Aus- 
terlitz  or  Marengo. 

Of  the  mutiny  which  occurred  at  Ferozepore  in  1844,  and 
which  took  the  form  of  a  refusal  to  march  to  Scinde,  because 
certain  allowances  previously  granted  to  troops  serving  there 
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Imd  been  Avithdrawn  on  its  becoming  a  British  province.  Lord 
Ellenborough  Avrites : — 

‘  The  Cth  Irregular  Cavalry  inarches  to  Sukkur  [in  Scinde] ;  the 
promotion  given  in  the  regiment  by  adding  two  rissalahs  [squadrons] 
to  it,  and  the  present  of  1,000  musketoons,  Avill  keep  it  right,  and  show 
others  that  the  Government  acts  by  reward  as  well  as  punishment. 
Punishment  of  the  i34th  Native  Infantry  and  of  the  7th  Cavalry  there 
must  be,  as  our  army  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  Sikhs.’  (P.  429.) 

In  other  Avords,  a  regiment  is  to  be  rcAvarded  for  not  refusing 
to  obey  orders.  These  frequent  mutinies  in  the  Indian  army, 
revealing  the  state  of  indiscipline  Avhich  culminated  in  the 
great  outbreak  of  1857,  most  frequently  arose  on  questions  of 
pay  and  alloAvances,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  merce¬ 
naries,  and  the  reader  Avill  find  a  valuable  memorandum  on 
the  subject  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (p.  263),  in  AA'hich  the 
great  Avarrior,  while  insisting  sternly  on  the  need  for  maintain¬ 
ing  discipline,  enlarges  Avith  true  Avisdom  on  the  faultiness  and 
complication  of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  ‘  batta  ’  of  the 
native  troops,  and  the  necessity  for  making  them  both  easy  to 
be  understood  and  not  liable  to  capricious  variation,  the  Avhole 
memorandum  being  couched  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  Avhich  is 
thus  shown  to  be  not  inconsistent  Avith  the  determination  of  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  It  does  not,  hoAvever,  appear  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  profited  by  the  advice.  In  itself  the  AvithdraAval 
of  the  extra  allowances  granted  in  Scinde  on  its  becoming 
British  territory  Avas  no  doubt  both  justifiable  and  proper;  but 
the  time  for  making  the  change,  before  the  troops  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  occupation  of  the  province,  and  Avhen  the 
garrison  there  Avas  afflicted  Avith  sickness  almost  amounting  to 
[lestilence,  Avas  certainly  inopportune,  Avhile  no  preparation 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  dealing  Avith  the  manifestation  of 
ill-feeling  Avhich  the  experience  of  similar  instances  might  have 
shoAvn  Avas  likely  to  occur.  The  mutiny  took  the  Governor- 
General  by  surprise,  it  Avas  dealt  Avith  in  a  feeble  hesitating 
fashion,  and  left  the  Bengal  army  AA’ith  a  serious  flaAV  un- 
I’epaired. 

With  respect  to  the  European  officers  of  the  army,  the  jirin- 
cipal  defects  apparent  at  that  time  Averc  those  arising  from  the 
system  of  undiluted  seniority  obtaining,  under  Avhich  men 
seldom  rose  to  a  position  of  responsibility  till  they  were  too 
old  to  fill  it  properly,  and  the  degradation  into  Avhich  regi¬ 
mental  duty  Avith  the  regular  troops  of  the  native  army  had 
been  alloAved  to  fall,  by  the  greater  emoluments  and  advance¬ 
ment  attached  to  every  other  description  of  employment.  An 
officer  probably  gained,  and  certainly  did  not  lose,  by  accept- 
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ing  any  sort  of  work,  civil,  political,  or  quasi-military,  which 
took  him  away  for  the  time  from  his  regiment ;  at  the  worst, 
he  could  always  claim  to  come  back  and  command  it  on 
promotion  to  field-rank,  superseding  those  who  had  been 
doing  the  drudgery  during  his  absence ;  and  thus  regimental 
duty  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  most  ignoble  and  unimpor¬ 
tant  of  all  duties,  which  every  officer  of  spirit  and  ability 
sought  to  escape  from.  This  feeling,  which,  as  the  number  of 
special  appointments  continued  to  increase  with  the  extension 
of  British  territory,  was  rapidly  destroying  the  efficiency  of 
the  army.  Lord  Ellenborough  made  no  effort  to  check ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  encouraged  it  by  his  own  appointments.  Thus 
he  tells  the  Duke,  on  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Afghan¬ 
istan  (December  1842) : — 

‘  I  do  not  find  that  General  Nott  has  any  very  high  opinion  gene¬ 
rally  of  his  officers  as  men  fit  to  command  out  of  his  sight.  Brigadier 
Wymer,  who  more  than  once  commanded  a  distinct  corps  in  action,  is, 
he  says,  an  officer  upon  whom  he  could  entirely  depend  for  the  exact 
execution  of  orders ;  and,  besides,  he  had  with  him,  as  brigade-major. 
Captain  Scott,  of  the  39th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  an  old  staff-officer 
of  General  Nott’s,  in  whom  he  had  entire  confidence,  and  he  knew  that 
on  any  occasion  of  unforeseen  difficulty  Brigadier  Wymer  would  con¬ 
sult  and  take  the  advice  of  Captain  Scott.  I  have  made  Captain  Scott 
paymaster  of  pensions  at  Lucknow.’  fP.  313.) 

The  paragraph  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  de¬ 
preciatory  style  of  thinking  and  writing  about  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  also  describes  with  unconscious  irony  w’hat  used  to 
be  only  too  common  in  Indian  camjtaigns,  that  the  brigadiers 
who  commanded  the  troops  were  themselves  virtually  com¬ 
manded  by  their  own  staff ;  but  it  is  ([uotcd  here  as  showing 
that  the  Governor-General  thought  that  the  best  way  of  re- 
W’arding  a  good  soldier  was  to  shelve  him  in  the  lucrative  but 
unmilitary  office  of  a  pension-paymaster. 

Of  the  evils  of  seniority,  and  that  the  senior  officers  of  the 
army  were  old  and  inefficient.  Lord  Ellenborough  complains 
frequently  throughout  this  correspondence,  but  he  nowhere 
appears  to  have  taken  any  measures  to  introduce  reforms  in 
this  respect.  lie  says  a  great  deal  also  about  the  preparations 
he  is  making  in  the  army,  and  that  he  is  getting  it  in  readiness 
quietly  for  the  impending  struggle  with  the  Sikhs,  but  the 
only  preparations  seem  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  augmenta¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  improved  its  efficiency 
or  discipline.  He  obtained,  indeed,  the  assent  of  the  home 
authorities  to  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  European 
officers,  but  this  did  little  more  than  fill  up  the  gap  caused  by 
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the  additional  staff  appointments  which  had  been  created ;  the 
evils  of  the  system  remained  unchanged.  He  lays  great  stress 
on  the  importance  of  having  a  sufficient  force  on  the  North-west 
frontier,  with  well-filled  magazines  at  hand;  Ferozepore  and 
Loodiana  are  to  be  fortified,  and  the  Delhi  magazine  to  be 
moved  to  a  safer  place  ;  but  none  of  these  things  were  done. 
Those  two  frontier  places  were  left  en  Pair,  with  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  defensive  works,  held  by  small  garrisons, 
and  with  their  supports  at  a  distance.  When  the  Sikhs  did 
cross  the  Sutlej,  which  happened  exactly  at  the  time  Lord 
Ellenborough  predicted  for  the  war,  the  British  troops  had  to 
be  collected  together  in  a  hurry  and  in  insufficient  numbers  to 
meet  the  invasion;  Ferozepore  and  Loodiana  were  for  some  days 
in  extreme  danger,  and  when  the  Sikhs  were  repulsed  after  the 
desperate  struggle  of  Ferozshah,a  long  delay  occurred  until  the 
needful  supports  and  reserves  of  ammunition  could  be  brought 
up,  and  the  enemy  dislodged  from  the  position  to  which  they 
had  retired  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  at  Sobraon.  It  is  true 
that  to  have  taken  adequate  precautions  against  an  irruption  of 
the  Sikhs,  by  massing  troops  on  the  frontier,  and  establishing 
magazines  there,  might,  by  exciting  the  fears  of  that  people, 
have  precipitated  the  very  danger  which  it  was  designed  to 
guard  agaiust.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  army 
and  government  were  taken  by  surprise  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
if  the  state  of  things  Lord  Ellenborough  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  constituted  military  preparation,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  is  meant  by  want  of  preparation. 

Writing  in  April  1844,  he  says :  ‘  We  are  altogether  very 
‘  ill-provided  Avith  officers  for  the  higher  commands.  The  whole 
■  ‘  army  requires  a  great  deal  of  teaching,  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
‘  eighteen  months  I  ask  are  not  more  than  enough  to  make 
‘  it  what  it  ought  to  be.’  The  facts  may  be  freely  admitted, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Governor- General  took  any 
measures  to  supply  the  army  with  better  officers,  or  to  furnish 
the  teaching  it  unquestionably  required.  In  those  days,  in¬ 
deed,  military  education  and  training  Avere  at  their  lowest 
point.  The  British  troops,  fighting  as  bravely  and  as  well- 
disciplined  as  ever,  Avere  in  other  respects  living  on  their 
Peninsular  reputation.  Military  instruction  seldom  went 
beyond  battalion  drill  and  formal  parades,  and  whenever  the 
army  took  the  field,  brigadiers  and  staff  had  to  be  improvised 
for  the  occasion,  for  the  most  part  utterly  ignorant  of  their 
duties.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  respect  the  Indian  army 
was  no  worse  than  that  at  home.  Even  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  military  affairs  about  the  year  1844  appeared  to  re- 
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ceive  less  attention  than  at  any  time  before  or  since ;  military 
science  was  everywhere  asleep.  But  then  in  India  the  army 
had  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  active  service,  it  was  en¬ 
camped  amidst  hostile  peoples,  and  was  now  expecting  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  fresh  trial  of  strength.  And  even  if  the  Governor- 
General  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  out 
a  radical  reform  in  the  mode  of  appointing  to  the  higher 
commands  and  the  staff  of  the  army,  he  could  at  least  have 
turned  the  assemblage  of  the  troops  in  large  bodies  together 
to  useful  purpose  for  instruction.  In  England  at  that  time 
the  means  did  not  exist  for  massing  bodies  of  troops,  and  the 
feeling  of  Parliament  and  the  country  would  have  been  opposed 
to  incurring  the  needful  expense  for  camps  of  exercise ;  but 
the  Governor-General  was  practically  uncontrolled.  Again, 
the  inordinate  amount  of  baggage  attached  to  an  Indian  army 
attracted  Lord  Ellenborough’s  attention ;  and  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke — 

‘  I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  the  baggage  of  an  Indian  army 
when  you  knew  it.  It  is  now  awful,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  some  day 
or  other  some  teirible  catastroj)he  will  be  the  consequence.  Officers 
seem  to  cany  with  them  the  whole  furniture  of  their  bungalows.’ 
(P.  416.) 

The  same  thing  appears  to  have  struck  many  other  persons 
who  have  seen  an  Indian  army  on  the  march,  and  the  case  was 
just  one  of  those  where  a  Governor-General  would  have  been 
able  to  interfere  with  effect.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  took  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that,  after  all.  Lord  Ellenborough 
merely  failed  to  do  what  others,  before  and  after  him,  also 
failed  to  do.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the 
two  cases,  that  Avhereas  other  Governors-General  have  given 
only  a  part  of  their  attention  to  army  matters,  regarding  them 
as  secondary  to  the  general  business  of  civil  and  political  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  as  more  properly  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
officials  designated  for  the  purpose,  Loi’d  Ellenborough  evidently 
considered  the  administration  of  the  army  as  his  speciality.  He 
is  nothing  if  not  military.  Here  and  there  in  his  letters  there 
is  a  reference  to  finance  and  revenue,  but  they  are  principally 
filled  with  army  matters  and  what  he  terms  his  mode  of  ad¬ 
ministering  them.  Not  only  so,  nobody  but  himself  is  fit  to 
deal  with  this  sort  of  business.  Of  his  Council  he  says  (p.  186) 
that  ‘  the  members  of  it  are  well-meaning  men.  Mr.  Prinsej> 

‘  is  a  clever  man,  and  full  of  local  information ;  Sir  "WilHam 
‘  Casement  is  an  honest  soldier,  Avith  much  knowledge  of  the 
‘  army,  but  little  of  anything  else ;  and  Mr.  Bird,  the  senior 
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‘  member,  with  some  knowledge,  is  very  weak  indeed.  He  and 

*  Sir  William  Casement  too  ai-e  so  very  strongly  prejudiced 
‘  against  the  Madras  army  that  I  rather  dread  their  indiscre- 
‘  tion.’  Later  on,  indeed,  he  says  that  Mr.  Bird,  ‘  as  President 
‘  in  Council,’ .has  ‘  really  done  very  well  during  my  absence,’ 
but  he  evidently  did  not  look  for  assistance  to  his  Council. 
His  opinions  of  Nott  and  Pollock  have  already  been  quoted ;  of 
Lord  (then  Sir  Hugh)  Gough,  who  succeeded  Sir  Jasper 
Nicolls  as  commander-in-chief,  he  writes :  ‘  I  ought  not  to 
‘  conceal  from  you  that  the  anxiety  I  feel  not  to  be  called  too 
‘  suddenly  into  the  field  is  much  increased  by  a  want  of  confi- 
‘  dence  in  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who,  with  all  his  personal  courage 
‘  and  many  excellent  qualities,  certainly  does  not  appear  to 

*  possess  the  grasp  of  mind  or  the  prudence  which  is  essential 
‘  to  the  successful  conduct  of  great  military  operations  ’(p.  435). 
It  is  evident  that  one  ])erson  only  in  Lord  Ellenhorough’s  esti¬ 
mation  possessed  the  needful  grasp  of  mind  and  prudence  com¬ 
bined,  and  that  was  Lord  Ellenhorough  himself,  and  that  he 
views  the  strategical  dispositions  referred  to  throughout  this 
correspondence  as  his  own  with  extreme  complacency.  But 
although  there  is  a  great  parade  of  figures,  w'e  doubt  if  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  or  anyone  else  could  have  gathered  from 
them  any  clear  arrangement  of  the  general  distribution  of  the 
forces  in  India,  or  the  number  available  for  moving  on  any 
particular  point.  The  thing  that  is  most  apparent  is  the 
ludicrous  egotism  of  the  writer;  a  Frederic  or  Napoleon  who 
had  created  his  army  and  was  absolute  master  of  it  could 
hardly  speak  of  it  as  more  completely  his  own  than  does  Lord 
Ellenhorough  of  the  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Indian 
Government  while  he  was  Governor-General.  As  for  judg¬ 
ment,  ])erhaps  the  most  singular  instance  exhibited  of  the 
want  of  that  quality,  after  the  famous  episode  of  the  gates 
of  Somnath,  is  to  be  found  in  the  remai’k  (p.  359)  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  remove  the  indifference  towards  the  Go¬ 
vernment  manifested  by  the  people  of  India,  by  throwing  over 
English  prejudices  and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  a  native,  not  of 
a  foreign,  governor.  As  regai’ds  the  Somnath  affair,  by  the 
way,  we  may  remark  that  the  defence  made  in  Parliament  of 
the  Governor-General  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  wonderful 
Somnath  proclamation  was  intended  to  bear  solely  a  political, 
and  no  religious  signification,  is  distinctly  refuted  by  this 
volume.  Lord  Ellenhorough  tells  the  Duke  in  one  of  his 
Icttere : — 

‘  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  restoration  of  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Sonmauth  has  conciliated  and  gratified  the  great  mass  of 
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the  Hindoo  population.  .  .  .  Our  true  policy  is  to  conciliate  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  without  doing  anything  which  should  in  reason  tend  to  create 
disaffection  in  the  Mussulmans.’  (P.  322.) 

Tliese  remarks,  while  indicating  Lord  Ellcnborough’s  utter 
want  of  discretion,  display  also  a  ludicrous  misconception  of 
the  Hindoo  character.  One  might  as  well  expect  to  conciliate 
the  Irish  by  ‘  restoring  ’  to  them  a  bundle  of  Celtic  flint  im¬ 
plements  dug  out  from  a  Yorkshire  barrow.  Certainly,  had  he 
remained  with  his  Council,  so  monstrous  a  blunder  as  the  issue 
of  this  proclamation  would  never  have  occurred. 

Having  rejoined  his  Council  at  Calcutta,  by  the  strongly 
expressed  advice  of  the  Duke,  he  writes  to  him  : — 

‘  I  an-ived  here  a  month  ago,  and  the  exjjcrience  of  that  time  sjitisfies 
me  that  although  the  communications  necessary  with  the  Council  con¬ 
sume  time  and  delay  business  about  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  more 
commonly  forty-eight  hours,  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  ultimate  decision^’  (P.  384.) 

This  is  jtretty  much  as  if  a  cabinet  minister  Avere  to  say — the 
passing  of  bills  through  Parliament  consumes  time,  but  does 
not  affect  the  ultimate  fonn  of  the  measures  I  propose  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  The  government  of  India  being  entrusted 
by  laAv  to  a  Governor-Cieneral  and  Council,  the  assumption  thus 
made  that  it  delays  business  to  transact  business  througli  a  coun¬ 
cil,  still  more  that  the  business  ordinarily  coming  before  any  go¬ 
vernment  suffers  incouA'cnicnce  from  a  trifling  delay  of  this  sort, 
is  Avhat  might  be  exj)ected  from  some  impulsive  young  man  just 
entering  on  public  life,  ratlicr  than  from  an  old  oflicial  of  fifty- 
three.  In  fact  it  Avould  appear  as  if  the  position  of  Governor- 
General  had  turned  Lord  Ellcnboi’ough’s  head.  That  office  is 
in  some  respects  more  exalted  than  the  position  of  any  minister 
or  even  any  monarch.  The  minister  has  his  colleagues,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent  on  terms  of  equality  Avith  every  member  of 
his  own  House  of  Parliament.  Even  a  king  can  throAv  off'  his 
state  at  times,  and  may  have  friends  among  Avhom  he  can  unbend 
in  private.  But  the  Indian  Viceroy,  although  his  court  is  only 
a  provincial  one,  is  probably  Avithout  a  single  personal  friend 
about  him,  and  lives  ahvays  in  public.  In  the  eyes  of  the  na¬ 
tive  population  he  is  a  greater  man  than  is  the  monarch  of  any 
European  country  to  his  subjects ;  Avhile,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictions  placed  on  him  by  laAA',  a  state  of  Avar  Avill  often 
render  him  practically  the  uncontrolled  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
subject  states  and  princes.  The  feeling  of  all  this  grandeur 
being  his  seems  to  have  been  at  first  too  much  for  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  certainly  at  all  times  a  Aveak  and  vain  man ;  but 
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there  is  a  palpable  change  iii  his  sentiments  as  time  went  on. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  coiTespondence  he  appears  to  allow’ 
that  other  people  besides  himself  were  not  altogether  devoid  of 
judgment  and  ability ;  and  perhaps  had  he  remained  for  the 
full  term  of  office  he  might  have  developed  even  into  a  reason¬ 
ably  sober  and  judicious  ruler. 

A  curious  foil  to  these  letters  of  Lord  Ellenborough  are 
those  addressed  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  sagacity,  good  sense,  and  moderation  of  the 
w'ritcr  as  those  of  the  former  are  the  reverse.  There  was  a 
staunch  friendship  between  the  two  men,  utterly  unlike  as 
they  were  in  disposition  and  habit  of  mind ;  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  feature  brought  out  in  Lord  Ellcnborough’s  letters  is 
his  warm  admiration  and  rcsj)cct  for  the  Duke,  and  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  consult  him  and  take  his  advice.  The  Duke,  although 
he  must  have  disappi’oved  of  a  great  deal  that  was  said  and 
done  by  the  Governor-General,  and  the  claptraj)  of  his 
proclamations  and  his  egotism  must  have  been  repulsive  to  his 
own  taste  and  common  sense,  always  sticks  by  his  friend,  de¬ 
fends  him  in  Parliament,  aj)i)lauds  Ids  conduct  when  he  thinks 

meritorious,  and  never  ceases  to  give  him  sound  advice. 
One  derives  some  idea  from  this  correspondence  to  how  large 
an  extent  the  Duke,  then  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and  upon  matters  not  merely 
military  ;  while  in  his  letters  and  memoranda  on  Indian  affair’s, 
whether  it  be  on  the  arrangement  for  transports  in  the  China 
war,  or  the  masterly  suggestions  for  the  military  occupation  of 
U])pcr  India,  or  his  memoranda  on  such  technical  points  as  the 
defence  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  or  lastly  in  the  excellent  advice 
offered  to  the  Governor-General  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
public  business,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
grasp  of  j)rinciples  and  details  manifested,  the  sagacity  appa¬ 
rent  in  everything  he  says,  the  kindliness  and  even  delicacy 
with  which  reproof  is  administered.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
the  great  Duke  in  his  old  age  w’as  not  in  accord  with  the  times, 
and  the  old  man  and  the  Tory  come  out  in  the  subjoined 
amusing  extract  about  the  effects  of  the  new  spaper  press,  w’ith 
which  we  will  conclude  our  notice  of  what  is  in  one  sense  a 
valuable  as  w’ell  as  interesting  volume. 

‘  Some  twenty  years  ago  such  a  (juestlon  as  this  [the  conquest  of 
Scinde]  would  have  been  merely  local ;  the  Government  would  have 
liad  no  occasion  to  take  cognisance  of  it — the  utmost  that  would  have 
been  done  would  have  been  for  the  Secret  Committee  to  observe  upon 
the  transaction  in  a  de.«patch  to  the  Governor-General ;  but  at  this 
moment  in  particular  everything  that  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  world 
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is  of  importance,  and  becomes  an  imperial  question,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly  with  great  care  and  deliberation. 

‘  To  this  add  that  we  h.ave  established  throughout  India  at  every 
head  quarter  of  every  cantonment,  and  nearly  of  every  regiment,  a 
licentious  press,  which  publishes  as  fact  every  false  report,  every  exag¬ 
geration,  every  scandal.  Tliese  latter  communicate  with  Bombay, 
those  at  Bombay  with  the  newspapers  in  France,  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  this  in  six  weeks  !  Only  conceive  the  mischief  which  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  in  tlie  way  of  impression,  and  how  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  counteract  tlieir  effects  by  subsequent  contradiction  ! 
No  !  I  advise  you  to  be  very  cautions,  not  only  in  respect  of  your  acts, 
which  I  don’t  doubt  that  y<.u  will  be,  but  respecting  tlie  modes  of  exe¬ 
cution  which  you  may  adopt  (especially  to  your  agents),  your  writings, 
your  conversiitions,  even  in  private.  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  we 
are  living  under  the  influence  of  such  a  despotism :  its  influence  and 
its  tyranny  are  greater  than  that  of  the  Inquisition  ever  was  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Europe.’  (I*.  .OiS.) 


Aut.  III. — 1.  Memoirc  pour  servir  a  rUistoire  la  Spheris- 
tique,  on  In  Paume  dcs  Anciens.  Par  j\I.  BuiiKTTE.  Acad. 
Hoy.  des  Inscrip,  et  Belles  Lettres.  1736. 

2.  Das  Ballspiel  {a<j)atpiaTiK>’))f  die  Gjjmnnstih  und  Aponistik 
der  llellenen.  Von  Dr.  Johann  IIeinuich  Khause. 
Leipsig :  1841. 

Avery  large  proportion  of  our  elementary  acquaintance 
with  the  abstractions  which  in  later  days  we  learn  to 
call  gravitation,  velocity,  momentum,  elasticity,  incidence  and 
reflexion,  friction,  revolutitm,  &c.,  are  unconsciously  derived 
from  our  experiences  in  the  games  of  childhood  and  youth. 
In  these  the  ball  is  facile  princeps — not  only  is  it  the  first  toy 
(for  the  coral  and  india-rubber  ring  are  devices  of  the  doctor 
and  dentist  disguised  as  toys),  but  the  ball  survives  them  all, 
and  remains  master  of  the  situation  among  the  mature  recrea¬ 
tions  of  manhood.  Long  after  tlie  hoop  has  ceased  to  trundle, 
the  top  to  spin  ;  when  the  toy  boat  has  turned  into  a  steam 
yacht,  and  the  kite  only  flies  financially  and  metaphorically  in 
the  ill  wind  of  the  fliei‘’s  owm  raising,  which  blows  nobody  good 
but  the  usurer — the  ball,  unwearied  and  unwearying,  still  rolls 
on  the  billiard  table,  bounds  on  the  cricket  ground,  is  pursued 
by  mounted  cavaliers  in  the  polo  field,  and  reigns  supreme 
over  all  pastimes  in  the  royal  game  of  Tennis. 

Games  are  good  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  measure  in  which  they 
exercise  and  reward  the  skill,  vigour,  activity,  pluck,  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  player  Avith  continuous  certainty.  Skill  is  cognate 
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with  schooling.  Games  of  skill  not  only  take  much  learning, 
but  from  them  much  is  learned.  Though  the  natural  man, 
and  still  more  the  natural  boy,  has  a  distaste  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  ‘  dry  science,’  none  the  less  does  he  delight 
most,  from  his  youth  upwards,  in  such  games  as  show  him 
natural  laws  in  action.  Skill  in  his  games,  or  unusual  quick¬ 
ness  in  acquiring  skill,  implies  that  a  boy  observes  with  more 
than  common  attention  the  phenomena  his  game  exhibits,  and 
has  the  faculty  of  codifying  to  himself  (usually  in  some  un¬ 
utterable  digest)  the  laws  which  govern  its  motions. 

We  often  underrate  the  reasoning  powei’s  of  children,  be¬ 
cause,  in  their  ignorance  of  terms,  they  are  too  hopeless  of 
being  able  to  explain  themselves,  even  to  make  the  attempt. 
To  judge  of  a  boy’s  faculties  Ave  should  Avatch  what  he  does, 
not  ask  him  questions,  under  the  vain  impression  that,  AA'ithout 
having  been  crammed  for  the  purpose,  he  Avill  be  able  to  give 
an  articulate  account  of  the  knoAvledge  Avhich  is  in  him.  And 
Ave  shall  judge  Avith  much  more  certainty  Avhen  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  earnest  use  of  his  full  ability,  because  he  is 
striving  for  victory  in  his  favourite  game.  We  are  not  in  the 
least  desirous  of  advocating  play  to  the  detriment  of  AA'ork  ;  nor 
of  muscularising  Christianity  at  the  peril  of  our  young  Chris¬ 
tians  groAving  mere  musclemen.  Boys  should  Avork  as  much 
as  their  strength  Avill  alloAV  Avithout  damage  to  their  health. 
But  Avhen  they  play,  the  more  perfect  the  game  the  more 
effectual  and  raj)id  Avill  be  the  recreatl\'e  stimulus  to  blood  and 
brain.  For,  as  Aristotle  says,  ‘  the  boy  being  unable  to  work 
‘  at  long  stretches  (cruys^eos  iroi  slv),  must  (Tral^siv  ovas  airovBd^i)) 
‘  play  in  order  to  Avork  Avith  a  Avill.’ 

Tennis,  the  most  perfect  of  games  because  Avith  the  most 
continuous  certainty  it  exercises  and  rcAvards  all  the  faculties 
of  the  player,  has  only  been  prevented  hitherto  from  becoming 
as  popular  as  it  deserves,  from  its  being,  under  its  original 
conditions,  so  expensive,  so  difficult  to  learn,  and  so  puzzling 
to  count,  as  to  discourage  those  Avho  AA'ere  not  ‘  to  the  manner 
‘  born  ’  from  touching  it.  The  last  of  these  impediments  is 
merely  superficial.  Half  an  hour  of  intelligent  explanation 
to  a  schoolboy  of  ordinary  capacity  Av'ould  put  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Avhole  theory.  /The  second  difficulty  does  not 
offer  any  great  impediment  to  those  Avhose  previous  education 
has  prepared  them  for  it.  To  attempt  Tennis  Avithout  having 
])layed  the  ordinafy  games,  of  Avhich  cricket  and  fives  are  the 
most  conducive,  Avould  be  like  plunging  into  algebra  Avithout 
knowing  multiplication  and  rule  of  three.  A  moderate  player 
at  fives  and  cricket,  from  the  first  hour  he  sets  his  foot  in  the 
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tennis-court  will  find  it  thoroughly  amuse  him.  The  first 
difficulty  of  expense  seemed,  for  the  many,  insuj)erable — until 
this  recent  Kevival  turned  the  ancient  and  noble  but  almost 
moribund  game  out  to  grass,  and  introduced  thp  rudiments  of 
it  (shorn  of  every  occult  feature  and  with  nothing  mysterious 
about  it  save  a  sesquipedalian  name  out  of  tbc  lexicon)  to  the 
broad  levels  of  a  thousand  English  lawns.  To  build  a  tennis- 
court  cost  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  Jfow  a  few  rackets,  a  few 
sixpenny  balls,  and  a  net,  with  some  streaks  of  Avhitewash  to 
mark  your  limits,  and  lejev  est  fait.  Of  course  when  a  court 
occupied  space  enough  in  a  town  for  at  least  four  good  street- 
houses,  the  play  must  pay  the  rent  and  something  for  the 
marker.  There  are  not  enough  available  hours  of  daylight  to 
make  even  one  self-supporting  court  pay  in  London.  The  one 
which  existed  in  the  Haymarket  struggled  and  gasped  for 
years  in  a  hopeless  decline.  Tompkins  the  younger,  probably 
as  capable  a  man  as  could  be  found  in  England  to  manage  it, 
failed  to  make  it  pay,  after  a  spirited  attempt.  It  is  now  an 
army-clothing  warehouse.  The  outside  is  unchanged,  and  the 
carved  escutcheon,  inscribed  ‘  James  St.,  1673,’  still  adorns  its 
well-built  brick  walls.* 

The  tennis-courts  at  Prince’s  and  Lord’s  are  not  self-sup¬ 
porting,  but  dependencies  of  clubs  or  societies  which  rely  on  a 
variety  of  attractions  for  their  pecuniary  success.  In  Paris 
the  last  of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  tennis-courts  which 
flourished  Avhen  the  world  seemed  to  exist  only  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  beaux  seigneurs,  and  Louis  Quatorze  was  king,  dis¬ 
appeared  to  make  way  for  the  new  Opera  House.  A  most 
])erfect  court  it  Avas,  somewhat  resembling  the  one  in  Ilainjiton 
Court  Palace,  but  rather  smaller,  with  a  slight  slant  of  the 
floor  rising  from  the  net  to  the  ends,  which  made  the  play  more 
lively.  It  stood  near  the  end  of  a  vid  dc  sac  called  L’Impasse 
Sandrier,  Avhich  debouched  on  a  depressed  siding  of  the  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Italiens.  After  it  Avas  gone  the  late  Emperor  built 
yet  another  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  Avith  a  A'icw  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  Truly,  noAV  that  the  Jeux  de 


*  The  tennis-courts  at  present  existing  in  England  are,  Ave  believe, 
sixteen.  The  Universities  haA'e  four.  London  has  two  at  Prince’s 
and  one  at  Lord’s.  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Brighton,  Leamington, 
GoodAvood,  Woburn,  Hatfield,  Strathfieldsay,  Brougham,  and  Crawley 
(near  Winchester),  make  up  the  number.  None  ot  the  private  courts 
are,  Ave  believe,  older  than  that  at  GoodAvood,  Avhich  the  Duke  of  liich- 
mond  thinks  Avas  built  about  1760.  The  Hatfield  court  AA-as  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  thirty  years  ago  ;  that  at  Woburn  is  a  little  older 
than  the  century. 
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Puume  seem  to  have  all  but  received  their  coup  de  grace  in  the 
country  where  tennis-courts  in  their  present  form  originated, 
it  is  time  for  the  grand  old  game  to  make  the  best  shift  it  can 
to  live  upon  the  lawn  ;  and  our  pi*esent  purpose  is  to  give  as 
intelligible  a  description  as  we  may  of  the  intramural  game, 
in  oi’dcr  that  the  large  majority  of  lawn-tennis  players  who 
are  unacquainted  with  tennis  in  its  complete  form,  may  gather 
some  definite  idea  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  game,  and  preserve 
under  the  motlern  modification  as  many  of  its  real  merits  as 
can  be  secured  ivithin  a  moderate  expenditure. 

Accident  is  so  much  more  prolific  of  happy  suggestion  than 
human  ingenuity,  hians  in  vacuo,  that  we  need  scarcely  be  sur¬ 
prised,  on  entering  a  tennis-court,  to  observe  that  it  must 
probably  be  the  reproduction  of  a  fortunate  congeries  of  forms 
constructed  with  a  practical  view  to  some  other  end  than  the 
game  which  has  been  adapted  to  them,  instead  of  their  being 
made  for  the  game.  Along  three  sides  of  what  seems,  and  no 
doubt  originally  was,  the  large  oblong  interior  court  of  some 
chateau,  a  covered  passage  has  been  built,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  merely  to  shelter  those  who  might  have  to  go  round  it  in 
wet  weather  for  supplies  of  wine,  wood,  or  whatever  else  might 
be  stored  in  the  cellarage  of  the  basement.  The  slanting  roof 
of  this  jiassage  called  the  Penthouse,  from  pente,  slope  (all  the 
terms  of  tennis  arc  French),  rises  3  feet  in  its  exterior  width 
of  G  feet,  being  7  feet  high  at  its  edge  and  10  feet  where  it 
meets  the  main  wall.  The  passage,  just  about  wide  enough 
for  two  to  pass,  is  walled  half  way  from  floor  to  slope,  and 
above  this  low  wall  (called  the  Battery)  are  net  openings  be¬ 
tween  2>illars  or  posts  supporting  the  jienthouse.  These  net 
lights  of  the  passage  along  the  side  wall  are  called  ‘  Gralleries,’ 
and  the  posts  divide  them  into  Last,  Second,  and  First  galle¬ 
ries,  the  Door,  and  the  Line.  These  openings  extend  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  passage ;  and  where 
they  occur  the  court  is  only  solidly  surrounded  by  a  wall  a 
little  over  three  feet  high.*  On  entering  the  court  as  spec¬ 
tators  we  find  ourselves  in  what  seems  most  like  a  long  stage 
box  at  a  theatre  with  two  or  three  rows  of  benches.  This 
accommodation  for  lookers-on  is  called  the  ‘  Dedans,’  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Anglo-French  ‘  dedong.’  It  is  the  largest  ‘  opening  ’ 
in  the  court,  and  if  ladies  are  there  a  net  curtain  is  usually 
drawn ;  but  habitues  jircfer  to  have  their  view  of  the  game 
unobstructed,  and  trust  in  case  of  a  ball  being  ‘  forced  ’  into  it 


*  A  wooden  wall  of  this  height,  say  3  ft.  6  in.  in  tlie  lawn  game, 
very  nearly  represents  the  virtual  enclosure  of  the  real  tennis-court. 
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to  get  out  of  the  way,  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  prudent 
to  watch  the  game  attentively.  The  Dedans  faces  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  service  end  penthouse.  On  the  right,  the 
wall  is  without  openings  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  at  which  level  there  are  windows  all  along  both  sides  of 
the  court.  The  only  feature  of  this  length  of  blank  wall  is 
that  it  makes  a  short  turn  at  an  angle  of  45°  about  half  way 
between  the  net  (called  ‘  the  Line  ’  dividing  the  court  in  the 
middle)  and  the  end  wall.  After  this  angle,  called  the  ‘  Tam- 
‘  hour,’  the  wall  returns  to  its  former  direction,  but  the  rest  of 
the  court  after  this  turn  is  narrowed  about  half  a  yard  by  the 
slanting  projection,  off  which  the  ball  is  apt  to  glance  in  a 
manner  very  difficult  to  judge.  This  tambour  was  probably 
in  the  original  a  square  projection — the  thickening  of  a  wall 
where  some  tower  above  required  a  more  massive  foundation 
than  the  rest  -which  had  to  be  faced  with  a  slant  of  wood, 
and  by  its  hollow  resonance  earned  its  name.  But  it  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  solid  wall  of  all  subsequent  courts,  just  as  the 
abutment  of  the  stone  stair,  by  which  the  Eton  masters  go  up 
into  chapel,  has  been  reproduced  in  all  fives  courts  modelled  on 
the  purely  accidental  Eton  ‘  foiu’-wall  ’  where  the  flagged  sj)ace 
between  the  last  two  buttresses  is  enlarged  at  a  slightly  lower 
level  by  the  broad  landing  of  the  chapel  stairs.  Even  the  sink¬ 
hole,  where  from  a  defect  in  the  grating  we  sometimes  lost  the 
precious  sixpenny  ball,  unless  the  gap  was  carefully  stopped 
with  a  greek  grammar  or  a  gradus,  is,  if  we  remember  right, 
stereotyped  also.  From  this  sinkhole  is  derived  the  expression 
‘  in  holes.’  The  boy  ‘  in  holes,’  i.  e.  stationed  near  the  sink¬ 
hole,  was  the  foremost  partner  of  the  ‘  out  ’  side.  His  duty 
was  to  take  the  service  which  the  foremost  boy  of  the  ‘  in  ’  side 
‘  put  up  ’  to  begin  the  *  bully.’  The  struggle  which  in  Eton 
fives  is  called  a  bully,  is  in  tennis  called  a  ‘  wrest,’  no  doubt  an 
ancient  substantive  of  the  verb  wrestle ;  to  wrest  may  have 
easily  been  warped  from  originally  meaning  ‘  to  struggle  or  use 
‘  force  ’  to  its  present  nuance  of  ‘  taking  away  by  violence,’  and 
the  adjective  restive  or  restift’  should  probably  be  written 
wrestive. 

The  bird’s-eye,  panoramic  ground-plan  of  a  tennis-court, 
supposed  to  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  will,  if  its 
impossible  perspective  be  condoned,  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  its  shape,  proportions,  and  the  names  by  which  its  parts  are 
called.  It  is  to  a  scale  of  -^'-^th  inch  to  the  yard.  The  un¬ 
tinted  oblong  in  the  middle  represents  the  floor.  The  lines 
marked  on  it,  beginning  at  the  service  end,  are  the  chases. 
Six  lines  across  the  court,  a  yai'd  apart  (with  short  lines  in- 
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dicating  the  half  yai’d),  are  called  chase  a  yard,  chase  two, 
chase  three  four,  five,  and  six.  The  half  yards  are  called 


chase  half  a  yard,  chase  one  and  two,  chase  two  and  three,  &c. 
Thus,  chase  five  and  six  means  five  and  a  half  yards  from  the 
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back  wall.  Tlie  next  line,  also  at  a  yard’s  distance,  is  called 
the  last  gallery.  A  ball  falling  at  second  bound  on  this  streak 
of  the  floor  is  considered  equal  with  one  which  goes  into  the 
nearest  division  of  the  side  openings.  After  seven  yards  have 
been  thus  disposed  of,  the  remaining  nine  yards  to  the  net 
are  roughly  divided  into  four  strips  about  two  yards  wide,  and 
in  value  corresponding  Avith  the  four  other  openings  on  this 
side  the  net,  from  which  they  also  take  their  names  of  2nd 
gallery,  chase  the  Door,  1st  gallery,  and  chase  the  Line.  On 
the  farther  or  ‘  hazard  ’  side  of  the  net,  only  the  four  large 
chases,  hazard-side  the  line,  hazard-side  1st  gallery,  hazard- 
side  the  door,  and  hazard-side  2nd  gallery,  arc  reproduced: 
the  last  being  divided  into  yard  and  half-yard  chases,  after 
Avhich  the  graduation  of  the  floor  ceases  at  the  service  line ; 
and  we  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  ‘  hazard,’  viz.,  that  in 
this  chaseless  part  of  the  court  Ave  must  return  the  ball  or 
lose  the  stroke :  Avhereas,  Avhere  there  are  chases  marked, 
Ave  can  let  the  ball  fall  untouched — the  marker  sees  Avhat 
line  it  fell  on,  cries  its  distance  from  the  end  Avail,  and  Avhen, 
from  the  other  side,  Ave  try  to  make  a  shorter  chase,  he  can 
determine  Avhether  Ave  fall  nearer  or  farther  from  the  end 
wall,  thus  losing  or  Avinning  the  chase  Avhich  is  a  stroke  in 
suspense.  We  have  also  learned  that  the  mysterious  lines  ou 
the  floor  are  mere  graduations  of  a  rule  Avhich  serves  to 
measure  on  itself  the  values  of  strokes,  Avhich  rank  entirely 
according  to  longitude,  Avithout  any  reference  to  latitude. 
The  division  along  the  middle  of  the  court  Icngtlnvise,  has  no 
effect  except  Avhen  ‘  half  the  court  ’  is  given  by  a  superior 
player  ;  in  Avhich  case  he  must  confine  his  play  to  the  half  he 
reserves,  each  ball  he  involuntarily  plays  into  the  other  half 
counting  against  him.  The  j)ass  line,  parallel  to  this  division, 
is  the  lateral  limit  of  the  area  Avithin  Avhich  a  service  must  fall 
on  the  floor  after  touching  the  side  penthouse  on  the  hazard 
side.  A  service  Avhich  fulfils  the  penthouse  condition  and 
drops  within  the  service  line  but  beyond  the  pass  line,  is  not 
a  ‘  fault  ’  but  a  ‘  pass,’  and  if  it  intervenes  between  tA\^o  faults 
Avipes  off  the  first,  as  Avould  a  service. 

Here,  then,  Ave  are  inside  the  court :  let  us  look  and  listen. 
It  is  an  unintelligible  jargon,  Avith  some  familiar  Avords  and 
numbers,  strangely,  if  not  nonsensically,  strung  together. 
‘  Game  and  set !  ’  cries  the  marker,  emerging  from  his  hole  at 
the  net,  raking  up  a  clothes-basketful  of  balls  Avith  a  rickety 
old  racket,  and,  shuffling  forward  to  replenish  the  tAVO  ball- 
Avells  in  the  dedans  and  last  gallery.  We  are  told  a  fresh  ‘  set  ’ 
is  commencing,  and  prepare  to  open  our  eyes  and  ears  in  the 
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faint  hope  that,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  we  shall  perhaps 
be  able  to  follow  the  game.  The  player  near  us  takes  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  balls  from  the  well.  He  looses  a  ball  from  his  left  hand 
and  strikes  it  violently  with  his  racket,  apparently  taking  a 
deliberate  aim  at  the  marker,  who  ducks  into  his  den  like  a 
startled  rabbit,  and  without  any  tone  of  injury  or  remonstrance, 
cries  ‘  One  fault !  ’  The  player  moves  a  little,  hits  another 
ball  more  mildly,  it  rolls  along  the  side  penthouse  over  the 
marker’s  head,  but  apparently  does  not  get  far  enough  to  do 
any  good ;  for  when  it  comes  down  on  the  floor  the  player  at 
the  other  end  makes  no  attempt  to  return  it.  The  marker 
cries  ‘  Two  faults,’  and  adds  ‘  Fifteen  love  I  ’  This  is  rather  a 
shock.  No  stroke  worth  mentioning  has  been  made,  and  here 
they  have  got  to  fifteen  already.  The  server  tries  again ;  this 
time  it  is  returned,  but  it  comes  so  quick  into  the  comer 
farthest  from  the  server,  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  return  it. 
The  marker  cries  ‘  One  and  Two  ’  in  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact 
tone,  as  if  it  could  be  both  one  and  two  at  once ;  and  that  it 
was  in  perfect  sequence  to  count  one  and  two  after  fifteen ! 
We  cannot  repress  an  exclamation,  and  our  friend  says,  ‘Don’t 
‘  you  see,  it’s  a  “  chase.”  That’s  where  it  fell  second  bound — 
‘  at  that  streak  of  whitewash  between  chase  a  yard  and  chase 
‘  two  yards.  It  means  a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  back  Avail. 
‘  You’ll  see  Avhen  there  are  two  chases,  he’ll  change  sides  and 
‘  play  them  off,’  We  reply,  ‘  Oh  I  we  see,’ though  we  don’t 
sec  it  quite — being  confused,  while  we  listen,  by  another  service 
having  been  given,  returned  and  hit  by  our  man  into  the  net, 
upon  which  the  marker  cries,  ‘  Thirty  love !  ’ 

‘  Why  thirty  ?  ’ — ‘  Oh  !  don’t  you  see,’  says  our  Mentor, 
‘  two  faults,  that  is  when  he  fails  to  serve  pi'operly  twice  run- 
‘  ning,  counts  as  a  stroke  against  him.  A  stroke  is  called 
‘  fifteen;  two  strokes  make  thirty;  three  strokes  forty.’  ‘Why 
‘  not  forty-five  ?  ’ — ‘  Well,  it  ought,  but  forty’s  shorter.  Pro- 
‘  bably  they  call  the  strokes  in  large  numbers  not  to  confuse  the 
‘  numbers  of  the  strokes  Avith  the  names  of  the  chases.  If  they 
‘  cried  “  Tavo  all,  chase  tAvo  and  one  and  tAVO,”  it  might  seem  con- 
‘  fusing.  At  any  rate  the  same  system  of  counting  fifteen, 

‘  thirty,  forty,  game,  exists  in  “  Pallone,”  the  ancient  Italian 
‘  game  through  Avhich  Tennis  probably  descends  to  us  from  the 
‘  liall  games  of  the  Romans,  AA’ho  had  them  from  the  Greeks, 
‘  Avho  say  they  came  from  the  East ;  so  that  it  is  presumably 
‘  founded  on  some  “  Asian  mystery,”  veiled  in  the  tAvilight  of 
‘  one  of  the  darkest  comers  of  the  (very  early)  morning  land.’ 

We  begin  to  have  a  glimmering,  Avhen  the  marker  cries, 
‘  Forty  thirty — chase  one  and  tAVO — change  sides.’ 
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‘  Now  he  is  going  to  play  off  the  chase.  If  he  can  make  the 
‘  ball  drop,  second  bound,  neai’er  the  wall  than  a  yard  and  a 
‘  half,  he  wins  it ;  if  it  drops  farther  off,  he  loses  it.  A  chase 
‘  is  a  stroke  in  suspense ;  and  chase  half  an  inch  can  only  be 
‘  won  by  hitting  into  the  dedans.  One  and  two  is  a  j)retty 
‘  good  chase,  but  not  too  difficult  to  be  worth  trying  for 
‘  on  the  floor,  but  he  will  most  likely  lose  it.  There,  that 
‘  would  have  won  it !  but  you  see  the  server  saw  it  would  win 
‘  it,  and  returned  it.  There  I  he  leaves  the  next  —it  fell  two 
‘  and  three,  a  yard  farther  from  the  wall.’  Marker  cries,  ‘  Lost 
‘  it — game — one  game  love.’  ‘  It  seems  soon  over  !  ’ — ‘  Yes  ! 

‘  there  were  only  six  strokes.’  ‘  Didn’t  you  say  they  would 
‘  change  sides  when  there  were  Lvo  chases  ?  They  changed 
‘when  there  was  only  one.’ — ‘Yes;  but  at  forty — thirty,  the 
‘  player  who  made  the  chase  was  within  one  stroke  of  game, 
‘  and  the  chase  had  to  be  decided.  But  when  there  are  two 
‘  chases  they  change  sides,  even  though  the  two  strokes  may 
‘  not  be  enough  to  make  either  of  the  players  game.  It  is  not 
‘  considered  safe  to  chai’ge  the  marker’s  memory  with  more 
‘  than  two  chases.’  ‘  But  how  many  strokes  made  by  a  player 
‘make  him  “game”?’ — ‘Four,  unless  they  have  each  made 
‘  three  strokes,  in  which  case  the  marker  cries  “  Deuce  ”  (a 
‘  dexix  in  French)  after  which,  when  one  of  the  players  wins  a 
‘stroke  he  is  “advantage;”  and  if  then  he  wins  a  second 
‘  stroke  he  is  game.  But  if,  when  he  is  “  advantage  ”  his 
‘  adversary  wins  a  stroke,  they  are  at  “  Deuce  ”  again.  So  that 
‘  if  they  continued  to  win  alternate  strokes  they  might  go  on 
‘  “  deuce,  advantage,”  “  deuce,  advantage,”  to  the  end  of  time.’ 
But  what  wins  a  stroke  ? 

The  player  on  the  service  side  wins  a  stroke  in  several 
ways.  1st.  By  giving  a  service,  Avhich  his  adversary  fails  to 
return  over  the  net,  or  hits  up  to  the  roof  or  windows. 
2nd.  By  his  adversary  failing  to  return  a  ball  which  has  fallen 
at  second  bound  beyond  the  hazard-side  chases.  .3rd.  By 
hitting  a  ball  into  the  last  gallery  of  the  hazard  side,  which,  as 
it  has  no  corresponding  chase  on  the  floor,  is  a  winning  stroke ; 
while  the  last  gallery  on  the  service  side,  which  can  be  easily 
won  by  dropping  a  ball,  at  second  bound,  within  its  corre¬ 
sponding  line  on  the  floor,  is  merely  a  bad  chase.  4th.  By 
hitting  the  ball  into  that  little  blind  window  in  the  corner, 
called  the  ‘  Grille,’  which  from  its  name,  no  doubt,  had  a 
grating  in  the  first  ancestor  of  tennis-courts  to  keep  cats  out 
of  the  larder,  or  serving  men,  who  properly  had  no  business 
on  the  hazard  side,  out  of  the  cellar. 

The  player  on  the  hazard  side  wins  a  stroke,  first,  by 
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returning  the  service  or  any  subsequent  stroke  of  the  server  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  induce  his  adversary  to  hit  it,  and  fail  to 
return  it  clear  of  the  net,  windows,  and  roof  which  always 
make  a  stroke  foul.  If,  however,  his  antagonist,  though 
attempting  to  hit  it,  does  not  toucli  the  hall  with  his  racket  or 
any  part  of  his  body,  the  hall  makes  a  chase  where  it  touches 
the  floor  at  second  hound,  if  there  he  no  chase  pendent  which 
the  stroke  was  to  decide ;  second,  hy  winning  a  chase — that  is, 
by  striking  the  ball  so  as  to  make  it  fall  at  second  bound 
within  the  distance  from  the  end  wall  where,  while  on  the 
service  side,  he  had,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  let  a 
ball  make  its  second  bound  without  touching  it ;  third,  by 
hitting  a  ball  into  the  dedans,  which,  like  the  ‘  grille  ’  and  ‘  last 
‘  gallery  ’  of  the  hazard  side,  is  always  a  winning  stroke ; 
fourth,  by  hitting  the  ball  into  any  of  the  galleries,  or  making 
any  chase  whatsoever  on  the  service  side,  when  his  adversary 
has  a  hazard-side  chase  to  play  off.  This  is  because  by  a  law¬ 
ful  stroke,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  merely 
make  a  very  bad  chase  on  the  service  side,  he  cuts  off  his 
adversary  from  Avinning  the  hazard-side  chase ;  for  this  is  as 
much  lost  by  his  being  prevented  from  getting  a  chance  of 
Avinning  it  as  by  his  failure  to  win  it  if  he  gets  a  hit. 

By  parity  of  reason,  Avhen  there  is  a  chase  being  played  for 
on 'the  service  side,  any  hazard-side  oi)ening  becomes  a  Avinning 
stroke  to  the  player  at  the  service  end ;  for  if  he  hits  it  into  any 
of  them  it  finishes  the  Avrest  Avithout  his  antagonist  having 
been  able  to  fulfil  the  chase.  If  in  attempting  to  Avin  a  chase, 
the  player  drops  his  ball  at  second  bound  exactly  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  back  Avail  as  the  ball  Avhich  made  the  chase, 
the  stroke  in  suspense  is  redeemed,  but  not  A\'on  ;  the  marker 
cries  ‘  Chase  off,’  and  neither  side  scores  anything. 

‘  Why  is  there  so  much  about  second  bound  in  the  theory  of 
‘  chases  ?  it  is  not  play  in  any  game  of  the  family  of  fives  and 
‘  racquets  to  hit  a  ball  second  bound.’ — ‘  Nor  in  Tennis;  and 
‘  for  that  very  reason  the  chase  is  marked  Avhere  the  ball 
‘  touches  the  ground  a  second  time.  Till  then  the  ball  is  alive, 
‘  that  is  “  in  play  but  Avhere  it  dies,  the  chase  is  its  monument 
‘  if  it  die  in  a  part  of  the  court  Avhere  chases  there  be.’ 

‘  But  Avhy  do  chases  exist  at  all — Avould  not  the  game  be 
‘  much  simpler  and  better  Avithout  them  ?  ’ — ‘  Simpler  it  Avould, 
‘  but  better  it  AA’ould  not.  A  tennis-court  has  a  A’ast  area  for 
‘  one  player  to  defend ;  a  length  and  breadth  in  Avhich  alterna- 
‘  tions  of  violence  and  feebleness  of  stroke  might  ansAver  almost 
‘  as  Avell  as  vigour  tempered  Avith  skill,  if  there  were  nothing 
‘  to  distinguish  a  good -stroke  from  a  bad  one,  except  the 
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‘  simple  fact  of  its  clearing  or  not  clearing  the  net.  By  hitting 
‘  hard  and  high  enough  against  the  end  wall,  over  the  pent- 

*  house,  you  might  draw  the  player  forward  to  the  net;  then 
‘  lob  it  over  his  head,  so  as  to  send  him  flying  back  to  reach 
‘  it;  and  then  put  it  only  just  over  the  net,  so  that  he  could 
‘  scarcely  get  back  to  it  at  all.  This  mixture  of  brute  force 
‘  and  dodging  weakness  you  might  call  skill,  but  it  is  (juite 
‘  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Tennis.  The  low  skimming  cut(ir()m 
‘  angle  to  angle  of  the  court),  which  just  clears  the  net,  at  the 
‘  lowest  part  of  its  catenary  curve,  lands  a  little  short  of  the 
‘  end  wall,  bounds  with  the  minimum  of  rise,  and  on  touching 
‘  the  wall,  drops  dead,  as  near  as  possible  into  the  niek,  is  the 
‘  typical  stroke  in  Tennis.  It  is  beautiful  in  itself  fi’om  its 
‘  neatness  of  execution,  as  well  as  most  usefully  telling  in  tlic 
‘  game.  It  is  most  difficult  to  return  if  taken,  and  to  win  if 
‘  left  as  a  chase.  In  moderate  play  you  sec  mauy  such  strokes 
‘  cut  from  easy  services,  or  from  bad  returns,  wlilch  give  the 
‘  average  player  a  chance;  but  wrest  after  wrest  long  con- 
‘  tested  ill  a  succession  of  such  strokes,  heavily  cut  to  and 
‘  fro  at  the  half  volley,  can  only  be  seen  in  matches  between 
‘  the  great  i)layei«  of  the  world,  wlio  may  be  counted  on  your 
‘  fingers.’ 

‘  What  is  the  jirecisc  jirocess  by  which  a  stroke  comes  to  be 
‘  “  heavily  cut  ”  ?  ’ — ‘  Observe  closely  the  M'ay  in  Avhich  the 
‘  jdayer  at  this  end  holds  his  racket !  You  sec  while  he  strikes 
‘  the  ball,  the  plane  of  his  racket  is  hardly  ever  parallel  with 
‘  the  planes  of  the  end  walls.  lie  does  not  pat  the  ball  ivith 
‘  a  flat  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  Avhich  the 
‘  ball  goes  away.  He  holds  his  weaj)on  obliquely,  and  gives 
‘  the  ball  a  sort  of  slanting  Avipc,  which  makes  it  spin  Avith 
‘  a  shrill  Avhistling  Avhisper,  as  you  may  hear  Avhen  he  serves. 

‘  When  purely  cut  it  spins  in  tiie  same  direction  as  a  hoop 
‘  throAvn  forward,  Avith  a  retrorotatory  spin,  that  it  may  roll 

*  back  to  the  hand  of  the  throAver.  You  may  have  observed 
‘  in  the  movements  of  the  hoop,  for  all  Avho  sec  it  for  the  first 
‘  time  are  a  good  deal  struck  by  the  trick,  that  its  bound  is 
‘  curiously  affected ;  and  no  Avonder,  for  instead  of  making  frank 
‘  and  solid  impact  in  the  direction  of  the  hoop's  travelling 
‘  motion,  the  part  impinging  slips  aAvay  on  the  ground,  so  that 
‘  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  seems  benumbed.  It  cannot 
‘  get  hold  of  the  ground.  The  detraction  from  the  bound  of 
‘  the  hoop,  as  far  as  the  height  of  the  bound  is  concerned, 

‘  AA’ould  be  the  same  if  the  ground  Avere  slipping  aAvay  forward 
‘  at  the  speed  of  the  hoop’s  retrorotation. 

‘  The  same  action  in  a  minor  degree  takes  place  in  the 
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‘  case  of  the  cut  ball.  Its  base  of  operations  in  bounding 
‘  slips  forward  from  beneath  it,  and  it  rises  much  less  than  the 
‘  normal  reflexion  to  its  incidence  if  travelling  without  a  spin. 

‘  The  floor  is  very  smooth,  so  that  little  of  the  spin  is  sub- 
‘  tracted  by  the  friction  of  impact ;  and  accordingly  when  the 
‘  ball  reaches  the  end  Avail,  Avhicli  is  much  rougher  than  the 
‘  floor,  the  proper  reflexion  is  still  more  distorted  from  normal 
‘  harmony  Avith  incidence,  the  ball’s  rctrorotation  giving  it  a 
‘  tendency  to  roll  straight  doAvn  the  surface  of  the  Avail  instead 
‘  of  coming  off  it.  Of  course  all  these  phenomena  are  much 
‘  modified  by  the  proportion  of  speed  through  space  to  spinning 
‘  speed.  A  ball  on  Avhich  a  greater  proportion  of  the  stroke’s 
‘  force  has  been  converted,  by  the  friction  of  the  catgut  Aveb  on 
‘  the  rough  flannel,  into  sj)in,  travels  more  slowly,  and  the 
‘  strength  of  the  stroke  is  shoAvn  by  the  ball’s  shooting  almost 
‘  into  a  roll  on  the  floor  and  dropping  like  lead  at  the  end  Avail. 

‘  This  is  called  a  “heavy  cut.”  A  light  cut  is  Avhere  the 
‘  travelling  speed  is  greater  and  the  spin  less.*  A  cut  can 
‘  hardly  be  too  heavy  if  it  does  not  shorten  the  ball’s  flight 
‘  so  as  to  make  a  bad  chase  or  to  lose  a  good  one.  Young 
‘  players  often  pass  through  a  stage  of  exaggerated  cutting, 

‘  Avhich  causes  them  to  bungle  a  great  many  strokes  by  hitting 
‘  the  ball  Avith  the  Avood  instead  of  the  catgut ;  to  send  a  good 
‘  many  balls  into  the  net  instead  of  over  it,  Avhile  the  fcAV  that 
‘  do  get  over,  fall  short  of  the  good  chases.’ 

‘  But  if  the  racket  be  slanted  Avhy  does  not  the  ball  rise  in 
‘  2)roportion  to  the  racket’s  obliqueness  ?  ’ — ‘  So  it  Avould,  if  the 
‘  slanting  racket  Avere  moved  ])arallcl  Avith  the  ffixir;  but  the 
‘  striker  deflects  the  dii-ection  of  his  stroke  as  much  as  the  ball 
‘  AA’ould  rise,  by  the  obliqueness  of  his  racket,  if  it  Averc  moved 
‘  horizontally.  Besides  the  effect  of  a  cut  on  the  floor  and 
‘  Avails,  it  affects  the  ball’s  flight  in  the  air.  For  the  normal 
‘  friction  is  greatly  increased  on  the  side  of  the  ball  Avhei’e  the 
‘  I'otatory  movement  encounters  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
‘  greatly  diminished  Avhere  the  surface  of  the  ball  is  receding. 
‘  This  action  of  spin  on  air-resistance  is  much  more  perceptible 
‘  in  twist  than  in  cut.  When  a  ball  has  severe  tAvist  on  it, 
‘  you  may  see  it  move  in  a  lateral  curve  tliat  cannot  be  con- 
‘  founded,  like  the  result  of  cutting,  Avith  tlic  normal  trajectory 
‘  Avhich  it  but  slightly  modifies.  In  tAvist  the  problem  may  be 
‘  solved,  racket  in  hand,  for  the  benefit  of  unbelievers,  by 

*  Tlie  more  learned  terms  are  translation  and  rotation.  But  to  tlie 
l)ublic  translation  might  only  seem  identical  Avith  ‘  translation  ’  as  a 
courier  may  seem  to  the  unfluent  iu  foreign  tongu'  S  to  be  synonymous 
Avith  an  interpreter. 
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‘  making  the  ball  touch  a  flat  wall  twice  in  its  flight.  Of 
‘  course  it  must  touch  it  at  the  slightest  possible  angle  to  begin 
‘  with,  and  the  underhand  twist  which  does  it,  is  not  very  easy 
‘  to  guide ;  but  after  a  few  trials  any  moderate  hand  may 
‘  do  it.  AVhat  you  see  proved  to  your  eyes  in  the  one  case 
‘  you  learn  to  believe  in  the  other ;  and  as  the  refractory  limb 
‘  of  the  ball  is  below  and  the  accommodating  limb  above,  in  a 
‘  heavily  cut  ball  the  atmospheric  aberration  from  the  normal 

*  trajectory  is  upw^jrds,  whicli  accounts  for  many  balls,  which 
‘  by  their  speed  and  direction  we  should  expect  to  be  stof)ped 
‘  by  the  net,  clearing  it  as  if  by  magic,  or  the  powerful  volition 
‘  of  the  superior  player,  Avho  usually  seems  to  have  marvellous 

*  luck.’ 

‘  AVhat  is  the  difference  between  twist  and  cut  ?  many  of 
‘  the  strokes  you  call  heavily  cut  seem  to  twist  on  the  floor, 
‘  and  still  more  after  they  have  touched  the  walls  making  all 
‘  sorts  of  unaccountable  zigzags  ?  ’ — ‘  Cut  is  a  wipe  below,  and 
‘  twist  on  either  side  of  the  ball ;  overhand  twist  is  on  the 

*  (striker’s)  right-hand" side,  underhand  twist  on  his  left-hand 
‘  side.  On  the  floor  the  ball  turns  from  the  side  on  Avhich  it 
‘  has  received  the  twist,  because  on  the  floor,  as  in  the  air,  it 
‘  tends  to  the  course  in  which  there  is  least  resistance.  The 
‘  side  Avhich  has  received  the  friction-push,  and  is  spinning 
‘  forwards,  finds  stronger  friction-resistance  on  the  floor  than 
‘  the  unwiped  side,  which  is  spinning  backwards.  When  a 
‘  twisted  ball  reaches  the  end  wall,  its  aberration  is  reversed  in 
‘  the  rebound.  If  a  twisted  ball  glances  from  the  side  Avails 
‘  its  aberration  from  normal  reflexion  dej)cnds  on  Avhether  the 
‘  friction  it  receives  from  the  Avail  is  on  the  side  revolving  for- 
‘  Avard  or  the  side  I’evolving  backward.  In  the  first  case  the 
‘  friction  arrests  the  tAvist — the  ball  seems  to  halt  on  the  AA'all, 

*  losing  its  speed  in  a  hesitating  suspense,  Avhioh,  if  foreseen, 
‘  makes  it  easy  to  hit.  In  the  second  case  the  friction  adds  to 

*  the  tAvist ;  the  ball  shoots  along  the  Avail  at  an  increased 
‘  speed  and  diminished  angle.  The  diagram  sIioaa's  a  hall  hit, 

*  Avith  underhand  twist,  against  the  right-hand  side  Avail,  at  an 
‘  angle  of  45°.  Instead  of  leaving  the  side  AA'all  at  the  same 

*  angle,  Avhich  Avould  take  it  to  a,  it  makes  its  first  bound 
‘  on  the  floor  at  A.  Here  the  original  twist,  increased  by  the 

*  friction  of  the  Avail,  distorts  its  forAvard  bound  from  the 
‘  straight  line,  and  it  touches  the  back  Avail  at  B  instead  of  b. 

‘  On  the  smooth  floor  the  distortion  is  comparatively  small,  and 

*  the  loss  of  rotatory  speed  accordingly  but  slight.  It  is  Avhen 

*  the  ball  reaches  the  back  Avail,  (Avhicli  being  very  much  rougher 

*  than  the  floor,  and  where  impact  is  direct  instead  of  oblique,) 
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‘  that  the  most  startling  divergence  takes  place  towards  c  in- 
‘  stead  of  c.  The  lighter  lines  and  italics  show  the  course  which 
‘  apparently  ought  to  be,  and  the  dark  lines  and  capitals  that 


‘  which  really  results.  Here  the  ball  seems  to  have  suddenly 
‘  gone  mad,  coming  off  the  wall  actually  at  right  angles  to  the 
‘  direction  in  which  it  ought  apparently  to  have  been  reflected. 

‘  Until  the  player  finds  that  there  is  method  in  this  madness, 

‘  and  learns  to  discount  the  values  of  friction  in  his  calcula- 
‘  tions,  he  will  continually  be  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  this 
‘  want  of  “judgment”  no  swiftness  of  foot  can  repair,  for  his 
‘  speed  only  takes  him  farther  away  from  where  be  ought  to 
‘  be.  Nor  is  it  only  balls  which  come  from  the  racket  with  an 
‘  original  twist,  which  mislead  him  thus :  every  ball  which 
‘  glances  off  a  wall  at  great  velocity  acquires  a  considerable 
‘  twist,  especially  “  boasted  ”  balls.  “  Boasting  ”  consists  in 
‘  hitting  the  wall  obliquely,  so  that  the  ball  may  make  a  long 
‘  flight  after  its  impact,  and  is  resorted  to  when  the  position 
‘  of  the  ])layer  makes  it  diflicult  or  impossible  for  him  to  hit 
‘  the  ball  to  the  desired  destination  in  the  direct  line.  Some- 
‘  times  there  is  not  room  to  get  his  racket  behind  the  ball,  or 
‘  he  may  be  too  late  to  do  anything  else.  When  well  executed, 

‘  as  an  escape  from  difficulty,  it  is  a  pretty  and  telling  stroke, 
‘  but  adopted  unnecessarily  it  becomes,  by  frequent  and  gra- 
‘  tuitous  repetition,  an  ugly  trick.  Some  players  are  very 
‘  fond  of  “  boasting,”  so  as  to  drop  from  the  side  wall  into  the 
‘  dedans.  On  the  whole,  but  little  is  gained  by  it,  if  anything, 
‘  over  the  ordinary  expedient  of  direct  “  forcing.”  It  may  be 
‘  adopted  with  advantage  Avhen  the  antagonist  is  very  strong 
‘  in  his  volley.’ 

Taking  a  ball  at  the  volley  is,  of  course,  more  diflicult  than 
at  the  normal  half  bound,  when  a  good  deal  of  its  speed  has 
been  lost  by  the  friction  of  the  floor.  Still  more  of  the 
impetus  of  the  original  stroke  is  lost  when  after  a  first  bound 
on  the  floor  the  ball  makes  its  natural  rebound  from  the  back 
wall  in  a  slow,  rising  arc,  about  the  culminating  point  of 
which,  being  then  at  its  slowest,  it  offers  to  the  player  who 
has  placed  himself  properly,  the  greatest  facilities  for  making 
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a  severe  stroke.  An  inexperienced  player  very  frequently 
defeats  himself  by  taking  his  advei'sary’s  stroke  at  the  difficult 
volley,  or  perhaps  still  more  difficult  half  volley,  when  by 
stepping  out  of  the  way  and  waiting  for  its  rebound,  he  might 
take  it  with  much  greater  ease  and  certainty  from  the  back 
wall.  Even  if  he  succeeds  in  clearing  the  net  Avith  his  volley 
or  half  volley,  there  is  so  much  more  of  the  random  element  in 
a  stroke  made  at  great  velocities,  that  he  probably  neither 
jdaces  nor  manipulates  it  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  his 
adversary.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  encomium  on  Piso’s 
skill  at  Pila  by  Saleius  Bassus,  on  the  terms  of  Avhich  the 
learned  Becker  seems  dubious,  refers  to  the  contrasted 
methods  of  half  volleying  or  overtaking  the  ball  after  the 
energy  of  the  first  bound  is  expended. 

‘  Nec  tibi  mobilitjvs  minor  est  si  forte  volantcm 
Aut  gemiiiiire  pilam  juvat,  aut  revocare  cadentem 
Et  non  sperato  fugientem  reddere  gestu.’ 

‘  Nor  is  thy  play  less  deft  wliethcr  it  best  suit  tlie  game  to  pick  up  the 
shooting  half  volley,  or  got  back  for  the  bound,  and,  taking  it  as  it 
falls,  recover  and  return  it  by  an  unexpected  stroke.’ 

‘  Gcminare,’  to  make  a  double  hit,  not  improbably  implies 
the  player’s  hitting  the  ball  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
ball’s  hitting  the  earth.  The  action  seems  simultaneous, 
though  there  is  from  j'-  to  jt_of  a  second  between.  We  can¬ 
not  suppose  the  ancients  Avere  such  slovenly  players  as  to 
alloAv,  still  less  to  praise,  double  hits  after  the  manner  of 
children  at  battlcdoor  and  shuttlecock,  i.e.  intercalating  a 
supplementary  stroke  in  the  air  Avhen  a  direct  repercussion 
seems  too  difficult.  Seneca’s  celebrated  illustration  of  an 
etliical  proposition  in  his  treatise  ‘  De  Beneficiis,’  ii.  17,  Avhich 
gives  the  most  graphic  and  complete  account  Ave  possess  of 
the  ‘  lusio  pilaris,’  and  Avhich  Ave  therefore  quote,  Avill,  avc 
think,  dispose  of  any  such  derogatory  idea  of  the  skill  of  the 
ancients  in  their  much  loved  and  continually  practised  ball 
play. 

‘  Volo  Chrysippi  nostri  uti  similitudine  de  piloe  lusu  ;  quam  cadere 
non  est  dubium,  aut  mittentis  vitio,  aut  accipientis.  Tunc  cursum 
suum  servat  ubi  inter  manus  utriusque,  apte  ab  utroque  et  jactata  et 

excepta  versatur . Si  cum  exercitato  et  docto  negotium  est, 

audacius  pilam  mittemus,  utcunque  enim  venerit,  manus  illam  expediUi 
et  agilis  repercutiet :  si  cum  tirone  et  indocto,  non  tarn  rigide,  nec 
tam  e.xcusse  sed  languidius,  et  in  ip.sam  ejus  dirigentes  manum,  remisse 
occurremus.’ 

When  players  are  about  equal,  it  is  difficult,  in  a  Avrest,  to 
recover  from  the  results  of  a  feeble  stroke,  Avhich  gives  the 
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other  side  facilities  for  making  one  severe  return.  The 
struggle  goes  on  growing  more  and  more  unequal,  as  each 
successive  return,  under  increasing  difficulties,  adds  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  execution  to  the  player  who  has  once  got  the  as¬ 
cendant.  Sometimes  a  beautiful  stroke  ‘  non  sperato  gestu  ’ 
will  suddenly  redress  the  balance,  but  nothing  can  prevent  a 
heavy  percentage  of  loss  to  the  player  who  habitually  chooses 
the  wrong  moment  for  his  stroke.  Volleying  is  most  valuable, 
nay  indispensable,  to  return  balls  in  direct  flight  for  a  win¬ 
ning  opening.  It  also  is  quite  legitimate  to  volley  a  service 
as  it  comes  from  the  ])enthouse,  if  it  seems  likely  to  fall  in  the 
nick  (i.e.  the  angle  between  the  floor  and  back  wall),  where  it 
would  not  bound.  Half  volleying  is  often  necessary  in  order 
to  return  a  heavily  cut  ball  which  rises  but  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor.  It  requires  a  most  accurate  sense  of  time. 
The  racket  has  to  be  chopped  down  to  the  floor  at  the  exact 
moment  in  which  the  ball,  having  landed  about  a  foot  in  front 
of  the  catgut,  is  making  its  forward  shoot.  The  racket  should 
be  in  obli([ue  downward  motion  at  the  moment  of  the  ball’s 
im])act  upon  it ;  and  as,  by  the  hypothesis,  there  are  but  an 
inch  or  two  which  the  hoop  of  the  racket  can  descend  below 
the  course  of  the  approaching  ball  without  being  arrested  by 
the  floor,  an  error  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second  will 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  stroke.  The  slope  of  the  arrested 
racket’s  surface  may  be  enough  to  allow  the  ball’s  own  mo¬ 
mentum  to  return  it  from  the  elastic  web  of  gut,  so  as  to  get 
over  the  net.  Ibit  there  will  be  no  cut  in  the  return.  More¬ 
over,  the  ])roi)er  slant  for  cutting  the  half  volley  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  slovenly  sort  of  return  above  described. 

If  the  reader,  inexpert  in  Tennis  (for  it  is  to  him,  or  her, 
we  are  attempting  to  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  game,  such 
as  exists  without  any  telling  of  ours  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  played  it),  is  not  wearied  or  bewildered  out  of  attention 
by  what  has  been  already  described,  he  will  at  any  rate  have 
formed  some  idea  of  the  almost  illimitable  scope  the  game 
affords  for  the  exercise  of  rapid  judgment  and  prompt  decision, 
as  well  as  of  swiftness  of  foot,  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  control  of  temper  which  is  more  difficult  when 
the  blood  is  heated  and  hurried  far  above  fever  point  by 
vehement  exertion.  To  a  looker-on  who  knows  nothing 
either  practically  or  theoretically  of  the  game,  it  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  each  player  should  be  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  moment.  The  strokes  seem 
perfectly  natui'al  and  easy.  lie  feels  certain  he  could  do  it 
better  than  the  fair  average  player  he  sees  missing  absurdly 
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easy  strokes — these  fair  average  ])layers  having  perhaps 
played  twice  or  thrice  a  week  for  half-a-dozen  years.  If  his 
confidence  in  his  own  untaught  genius  is  so  rashly  outspoken 
that  he  is  encouraged  to  seek  ])ractical  disillusion  for  the 
amusement  of  the  ‘  Dedans,’  he  will  generally  find  himself  at 
several  yards’  distance  from  where  he  ought  to  he  in  order  to 
touch  the  ball  when  played  away  from  him  ;  and  wdien  in 
treacherous  benevolence  it  is  played  to  him,  he  usually  misses 
it  altogether,  bungles  it  most  signally  with  the  wood  instead  of 
the  gut  of  his  racket,  spoons  it  up  to  the  roof  if  he  gets  hold  of 
it  at  all,  and  not  unfrequently  ends  his  desperate  gambadoes  by 
a  serious  fall  on  his  back,  and  a  scarified  elbow  adds  actual 
bloodshed  to  his  discomfitiu'c. 

Of  course  we  are  taking  a  case  in  which  presumption  is  (as 
in  most  of  such  instances  it  woidd  be)  founded  on  a  great  want 
of  perception  of  the  difficulties.  Those  who  by  the  practice 
of  analogous  games  were  capable  of  making  a  promising  be¬ 
ginning  in  Tennis  would  foresee  the  embarrassment  which  a 
want  of  experience  in  estimating  time  and  space,  under  new 
conditions,  must  cause  them.  Even  an  old  tennis-player  who 
had  not  played  for  years  w'ould  require  some  jmactice  to  get 
his  hand  in  again.  But  the  old  knowledge  has  only  rusted 
over  superficially,  and  soon  comes  back  like  a  once  familiar 
language  ;  and  in  the  new'  modifications  of  tennis  which  have 
sprung  up  of  late  on  the  lawns  of  England,  the  old  players  who 
have  known  the  intramural  game  may  be  recognised  both  by 
a  nobler  style  of  play  and  a  sounder  theory  of  the  game.  For 
Law'll  Tennis  having  come  into  existence  Avith  a  sudden  spring 
which  amply  attests  its  vitality,  is  still  in  an  inchoate  and 
undevelo])ed  stage,  ivitli  a  fluctuating  variety  of  dubiously 
recognised  rules,  Avhich  yet  remain  to  be  agreed  on  and  codi¬ 
fied.  Like  all  novelties.  Lawn  Tennis  is  a  thing  of  considerable 
antiquity,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow  ing  extract  from  Nichols’ 

*  Progresses  of  (jueen  Elizabeth,’  quoted  by  Strutt : — ‘  AVhen 
‘  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire 
‘  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  after  dinner,  about  three  o’clock, 

*  ten  of  his  lordship’s  servants,  all  Somersetshire  men,  in  a 
‘  square  green  court  before  her  Majesty’s  windoiv,  did  hang  up 

*  lines,  squaring  out  the  form  of  a  tennis-court,  and  making  a 
‘  crosse  line  in  the  middle.  In  this  square  they,  being  stript 
‘  out  of  their  doublets,  j)layed,  five  to  five,  Avith  hand-ball, 
‘  “  at  bord  and  cord,”  as  they  tearme  it,  to  the  greate  liking  of 
‘  her  Highness.’ 

Hand-ball  {pila  palmaria),  palm-play,  jeu  de  paume,  are 
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all  apparently  older  terms  than  Tennis,  which,  as  well  as  fives, 
Strutt  inclines  to  consider  as  derived  from  the  numbers  who 
engaged  in  the  game.  It  is  probable  that  the  match  played  by 
the  Somersetshire  men  was  already  an  antiquated  form  of  the 
game,  for,  as  Strutt  also  relates,  ‘  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  13th 
‘  year  of  his  reign,  played  at  Tennis  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
‘  luilian  for  his  partner,  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
‘  Marquis  of  Brandcnborow.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire  stopped 
‘  on  the  Prince’s  side,  and  the  Lord  Edmond  on  the  other,  and 
‘  they  departed  even-handed  on  both  sides  after  1 1  (?)  games 
‘  fully  played.’  This  is  most  likely  a  misreading  of  lioman 
numerals  for  two,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  courtly 
‘  stoppers  ’  to  divide  eleven  so  as  to  make  an  equal  number  of 
‘  games  all.’  Probably  they  played  two  ‘  sets  ’  of  eleven  games 
each,  and  left  off  even,  without  finishing  the  rubber.  ‘  Stop- 
‘  ping  ’  may  stand  for  marking,  though,  as  the  author  quoted 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  adept,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  ‘  stopping  ’  was  the  term  in  use.  But  it  suggests  that  two 
markers  or  umpires  watched  the  game,  one  on  behalf  of  each 
side,  as  at  cricket;  and  indeed  in  a  tennis-court  there  is  a 
double  station  for  the  marker,  Avhich  looks  as  if  its  original 
intention  had  been  to  hold  two. 

In  a  MS.  register  of  Henry  YII.’s  expenditure,  made  in 
the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  and  pi’eserved  in  the  liemem- 
brancer’s  Office,  this  entry  occurs : — ‘  Item  for  the  King’s  loss 
‘  at  Tennis,  twelve  pence ;  for  the  loss  of  balls  there,  three 
‘  pence.’  ‘  Hence  we  may  infer,’  says  Strutt  in  his  footnote, 

‘  that  the  game  was  played  abroad  (in  the  open),  for  the  loss 
‘  of  balls  would  hardly  have  happened  in  a  tennis-court.’  The 
word  loss,  however,  may  stand  for  ‘  wear  and  tare,’  as  tennis- 
balls  in  a  court,  in  spite  of  their  great  number  subdividing 
the  stress  on  each,  wear  rapidly,  get  threadbare,  and  have  to  be 
often  reclothed  in  the  felt-like  flannel,  Avhich  might  be  more 
durably  replaced  with  chamois  leather.  The  tennis-ball  is 
hard  and  inelastic,  being  composed  of  shreds  of  rag  and  cloth 
bound  solidly  together  with  string,  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  about  two  ounces  and  a  half*  It  is  a 
solid  thing  to  stop,  especially  at  a  volley,  and  a  strong  racket 
is  required  to  arrest  and  repel  its  vehement  momentum.  When 
fairly  hit,  with  the  full  swing  of  a  heavy  racket  tightly  strung, 
it  is  a  really  formidable  projectile.  It  was  a  tradition  of  the 


*  llaXXa,  says  Ilesychius,  atfiaipa  noii;i\u)y  TrcTroip/i'if. 

Hence  the  Italian  Palla  and  Pallone. 
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Haymarket  court  that  a  duke  had  been  killed  there  ;  *  and  now 
that  ladies  have  taken  to  tennis  it  is  clear  that  lighter  weapons 
and  softer  missiles  must  be  substituted  for  the  heavy  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  the  courts.  For,  as  Martial  says  (xiv.  47) — 

‘  Ite  procul  juvenes,  mitis  mihi  convenit  aptas 
Folle  docet  pucros  Iiidcrc,  fblle  senes.’ 

‘  Begone  swift-footed  fiercely  swiping  youth, 

F rom  me,  too  old  for  racketings  uncoutli ; 

Old  age,  a  second  childhood,  needs  must  fall 
Back  upon  childhood’s  large,  light,  soil,  slow  hall.’ 

And  if  ladies  had  played  ‘  sphairistike,’  like  Xausicaa,  in  his 
time,  doubtless  he  would  have  recommended  the  follis,  or  at 
least  the  folliculus,  to  the  ladies. 

The  follis  (bellows)  Avas  a  large  inflated  ball,  of  Avhich  the 
Italian  pallone  is  the  legitimate  descendant.  ‘  If  avo  may 
‘  trust,’  says  Becker,  ‘  the  cojiy  given  by  Mercurialls  (“Dc  Arte 
*  “  Gymnast.”)  of  a  coin  of  Gordian  III.,  the  right  arm  Avas 
‘  sometimes  equipped  Avith  a  sort  of  glove  to  assist  in  striking.’ 
This  sort  of  arm-guard  is  described  by  Strutt  as  a  Avooden 
brace,  holloAved  to  fit  the  arm,  and  strapped  on,  to  ])Iay  at  the 
game  of  ‘  Balloon.’  Story  gives  a  spirited  description  of 
Pallone  in  his  ‘  Iloba  di  Roma,’  vol.  i.  c.  vi.  It  is  played 
betAveen  tAvo  sides,  each  numbering  from  five  to  eight  persons. 
Each  of  the  players  is  armed  Avith  a  Bracciale  or  gauntlet  of 
Avood,  thickly  studded  outside  Avith  pointed  bosses.  This 
hollow  tube  encases  the  arm  nearly  to  the  elboAv,  and  near 
the  closed  end  has  a  transverse  bar  AA-hich  is  grasped  by  the 
hand.  The  balls  arc  large,  made  of  leather,  and  so  heavy  as 
to  be  capable  of  breaking  the  arm,  unless  proj'erly  received  on 
the  brace.  They  are  inflated  by  the  Pallonuio  through  a 
valve  Avith  a  sort  of  air-pump.  ‘  The  game  is  played  on  an 
‘  oblong  figure  marked  out  on  the  ground  or  designated  by  the 
‘  Avail  of  a  sunken  jdatform  ;  and  across  the  centre  is  draAvn  a 
‘  transverse  line  dividing  equally  the  tAvo  sides.  Whenever  a 
‘  ball  falls  either  outside  of  the  lateral  boundary  or  is  not  struck 
‘  over  the  central  line,  it  counts  against  the  party  playing  it.’ 
The  first  ball  is  delivered  by  hand,  usually  underhand,  Avith 
great  violence.  The  server  is  called  the  ‘  Mandarine.’  The 
best  hitter  of  the  side  is  ahvays  selected  to  receive  it.  As 
the  ball  leaves  the  mandarino’s  hand  he  rushes  forward  to 
meet  and  strike  it  as  far  as  possible.  When  it  flics  over  the 

*  This  probably  refers  to  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  Avlio  about  1804 
died  of  an  accident  in  a  tennis-court.  It  Avas  not  in  the  Haymarket, 
hoAvever,  but  in  a  court  he  had  himself  erected  at  Woburn. 
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extreme  limit,*  which  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  is  a  great  feat, 
it  is  called  a  ‘  Volata,’  and  counts  a  stroke.  ‘  When  this  does 
‘  not  occur,  the  two  sides  bat  the  ball  backwards  and  forwards 
‘  from  one  to  the  other,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  times 
‘  before  the  i)oint  is  won  ;  and  as  it  falls  here  and  there,  now 
‘  flying  high  in  the  air,  and  caught  at  once  on  the  bracciale 
‘  before  touching  the  ground,  now  glancing  from  the  wall,  which 
‘  generally  forms  one  side  of  the  lists,  the  players  rush  eagerly 
‘  to  hit  it,  shouting  loudly  to  each  other,  and  often  displaying 
‘  great  agility,  skill,  and  strength.  The  |X)ints  of  the  game 
‘  are  fifty,  the  two  first  strokes  counting  fifteen  each,  and  the 
‘other  tAvo  ten  each.’f  A  love  game  (i.e.  the  four  strokes 
made  without  the  antagonists  scoring  anything)  counts  double, 
and  is  called  Marcia.  ‘  Sometimes  a  cord  was  extended,  over 
‘  which  it  was  necessary  to  strike  the  ball,  a  point  being  lost 
‘  in  case  it  passed  beloAv;  but  this  is  a  variation  from  the  game 
‘  as  ordinarily  played,  and  can  be  ventured  on  only  by  the 
‘  most  skilful  players.’  ...  ‘  In  the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre 
‘  at  Florence  is  a  bust  of  a  famous  player  whose  battered  face 
‘  still  seems  to  preside  over  the  game,  getting  now  and  then 
‘  a  smart  bloAv  from  the  itself.’  The  inscription  (which 

shows  that  the  Italians  recognise  Pallone  as  identical  ndth  the 
ancient  follis,  and  that  ‘  serving  and  returning  ’  are  described 
in  the  veiy  words  used  by  Seneca)  runs  thus : — 

‘  Josephus  Baknius,  Petiolensis,  vni  in  jactando  p.epercutiendo- 

QUE  EOLLE  SINGULARIS,  (JUI  OB  ROBUR  INGENS  .MAXIMAMQUE  ARTIS 
PERITIAM,  ET  COLLUSORES  UBIQUE  DEVICTOS,  TeP.R,EMOTI>S  FOR.MIDABILI 
COGNOMENTO  DICTUS  EST.’ 

The  folliculus  Avas  merely  a  smaller  follis,  apparently  about 
the  same  size  as  the  paganica,  also  a  middle-sized  ball,  stuflTed 


*  We  here  observe  a  ‘  Goal  ’  element  in  the  game,  AA’hieh  shoAvs  how 
Balloon  play  degenerated  to  foot  ball.  There  is  also  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  dedans  counting  as  a  stroke  in  Court  Tennis.  It  is  probable,  by  the 
Avay,  that  the  Avord  ‘  court  ’  applied  to  Tennis  is  from  ‘  Courte  Paume  ’ 
short  tennis  as  distinguished  from  ‘  Longue  Paume,’  Avhich  is  still 
played  in  the  open  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale  of  distances.  There  is 
no  such  expression  as  ‘  Cour  ’  de  Paume :  indoor  or  out  alike,  it  is 
always  ‘  Jeu  ’  de  Paume. 

f  Mr.  Story,  Avhom  Ave  haA-e  consulted  for  further  particulars,  tb.inks 
that  at  three  strokes  all  (forty  each  side)  ‘  Alle  due  ’  is  called,  and  that 
another  stroke  makes  the  side  Avhich  Avins  it  ‘  Vantaggio,’  and  that 
these  may  alternate  as  deuce  and  advantage  at  Tennis.  He  also  thinks 
that  some  number  of  games  go  to  a  match  as  in  the  set.  The  service 
is  only  given  from  one  side  of  the  court,  and  the  parties  change  sides 
at  the  end  of  each  game. 
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with  feathers,  and  therefore  harder  than  the  follis,  which  was 
only  filled  with  air,  but  tenderer  than  the  pila,  which  was 
probably  as  hard  and  heavy  as  our  tennis-ball.  Martial  men¬ 
tions  all  the  three  principal  balls  in  a  couplet — 

‘Ilaec  (jUffi  difficili  turget  Paganica  plunia 
Folle  minus  la.xa  est  et  minus  arcta  pila.’ 

‘  This  paganica  stuffed  with  stifl'  feathers  is  of  tougher  sub- 
‘  stance  than  the  balloon,  but  of  less  compact  substance  than  the 
‘  tennis-ball  ’ — laxa  and  arcta — as  describing  looseness  and 
tightness  of  girth,  beside  difference  of  substance,  imply  dif¬ 
ference  of  bulk.  The  paganica  must  have  somewhat  resem¬ 
bled  Shakspeare’s  idea  of  a  tennis-ball,  where  he  says  of 
Benedick’s  beard,  ‘  The  old  ornament  of  his  cheeks  already 
‘  stuffs  tennis-balls.’  Indeed,  when  tennis  was  jdayed  on 

grass,  the  ball  was  probably  larger  than  the  present  tennis- 
all,  and  lighter,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  and  for 
this  sort  of  ball  horsehair  would  be  a  very  proper  stuffing. 
The  golf-ball  is  still  stuffed  with  feathers.  The  new  appli¬ 
ances  of  the  game  sold  under  the  rather  too  learned  name  of 
‘  sphairistike  ’  have  been  lightened  without,  like  their  ancient 
representatives,  being  increased  in  size.  The  rackets  are  the 
long,  light,  straight-handled  rackets  of  the  racquet-court,  on 
which  some  old  tennis-player  is  said  to  have  vented  his  in¬ 
dignant  disgust  by  exclaiming  it  was  ‘  a  moral  impossibility  to 

‘  play  anything  like  Tennis  with  this  -  cross  between  a 

‘  landing-net  and  a  poached  egg  spoon !  ’  This  may  be  so, 
though  the  language  is  stronger  than  the  occasion  demands  ; 
for  sphairistike  at  its  worst,  when  j)layed  in  its  most  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  style — when  the  most  insignificant  and  light¬ 
headed  of  balls  is  patted  to  and  fro  in  lofty  arcs  by  pretty 
young  ladies  tripping  gracefully  to  the  simple  strokes  which 
complaisant  young  gentlemen  run  about  swiftly  to  recover 
from  their  random  directions  and  make  easy  to  return — even 
in  its  feeblest  and  most  childish  form,  sphairistike  is  a  really 
pretty  game  to  see,  and  a  healthy  cheerful  game  to  play.  It 
is  the  second  childhood  of  outdoor  Tennis,  and  probably  not 
a  little  resembles  its  Homeric  infancy,  when  Princess  Nausicaa 
and  her  maids  of  honour  diverted  themselves  with  sphseristic 
sports  M’hile  the  fine  linen  of  her  trousseau  was  drying.  High 
play  was  evidently  then  in  fashion : — 

‘  Along  the  skies 

Tost  and  retost  the  bull  incessant  flics.’  * 
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England  owes  the  inventor  of  sphaiiistike  a  considerable 
debt  of  gratitude  ;  for  with  all  its  shortcomings  from  what  it 
might  be,  he  has  had  the  merit  of  reintroducing  to  its  native 
swarded  levels,  and  infinitely  multiplying,  a  game  which  had 
come  to  he  restricted  to  a  handful  of  players  in  a  few  compli¬ 
cated  courts,  most  expensive  to  build  and  keep  up,  and  which, 
except  as  having  preserved  the  traditions  of  a  science  here¬ 
after  to  become  truly  popular,  can  be  credited  with  no  large 
national  fund  of  amusement  worth  mentioning. 

The  most  obvious  criticisms  on  the  game  of  sphairistike  may 
be  put  into  an  indictment  of  four  counts : — 

First.  That  pretending  to  be,  and  having  a  superficial 
appearance  of  really  being,  an  adaptation  of  Tennis  to  lawns, 
it  has  not  only  taken  its  tools  but  its  laws  from  the  very 
inferior  game  of  Racquets. 

Second.  That  it  has  no  walls,  and  therefore  if  enough  space 
is  marked  out  to  give  free  scope  for  the  sort  of  stroke  which 
would  be  called  good  at  Tenuis,  the  area  is  too  large  to  be 
eft’ectually  defended,  unless  by  an  increased  number  of  players. 

Third.  That  it  provides  no  proportionate  reward  for  a  good 
stroke  (i.e.  the  sort  of  stroke  which  Avould  make  a  good  chase 
in  a  tennis-court)  over  a  bad  stroke.  Indeed,  it  encourages 
bad  strokes :  for  if  the  adversary  is  well  back,  defending  the 
further  end  of  his  court,  where  good  cuts  skimming  low  over 
the  net  would  fall,  it  answers  better  to  give  the  ball  an  ugly 
little  feeble  pat,  and  drop  it  just  over  the  net,  too  far  forward 
for  him  to  reach,  than  to  play  a  stroke  worthy  of  Barre  * 
himself. 

Fourth.  That  ‘  service,’  which  ought,  by  the  analogies  of 
Tennis  (where  it  is  moderated  by  the  penthouse),  to  be  easier  of 
return  than  an  average  stroke  in  mid  wrest,  is  usually  much 
more  difficult  of  return  than  any  other.  In  fact,  it  very  often 
becomes  a  tyranny  instead  of  a  service.  The  present  writer  has 
seen  a  game  run  off  by  an  unbroken  series  of  services  not  one  of 


*  Barre  was  the  greatest  tenuis  player  within  the  scope  of  oral  tra¬ 
dition.  lie  was  a  Frenchman.  Coxe  the  elder,  of  the  Ilaymarket, 
was  the  best  English  player.  Barre  gave  him  half  fifteen,  and  used  to 
declare  that  old  Coxe  would  have  been  his  equal  but  for  age.  Still 
Barre  always  depreciated  his  own  play,  and  always  won  his  matches 
whatever  he  gave  his  antagonists,  and  there  was  an  impression  preva¬ 
lent  among  those  who  saw  him  perform,  that  there  was  hardly  any 
limit  to  what  he  could  do  if  he  chose.  Everything  came  easy  to  his 
hand,  and  there  was  a  calm  mastery  in  his  play  which  seemed  so  in¬ 
vincible  and  infallible  that  if  on  rare  occasions  he  missed  a  stroke  he 
was  suspected  of  doing  it  on  purpose  to  encourage  a  bet. 
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which  was  returned ;  and  in  the  same  game  ten  had  previously 
been  made  in  succession  by  the  weaker  side.  We  will  take 
these  plaints  in  reverse  order,  beginning  with  the  last,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  most  imj)ortant,  and  demands  serious  regulation 
to  j)revent  it  from  swallowing  up  the  game. 

In  service,  the  striker  has  the  ball  in  his  hand.  lie  is  free 
from  all  the  haste  and  uncertainty  which  attends  a  return 
stroke.  A  cut  or  twist  from  the  liand  can  accordingly  be 
given  with  the  maximum  of  severity,  and  from  a  much  greater 
height  than  the  bound  of  a  tolerably  ]>layed  stroke.  The  area 
into  which  it  falls  in  order  to  be  play,  viz.,  the  half  court  be¬ 
hind  the  service  line,  defended  by  one  player,  contains,  on  the 
average  of  grounds,  about  sixty  square  yards.  If  the  server 
aimed  at  his  antagonist,  the  service  would,  delivered  at  such 
advantage,  with  a  heavy  cut  or  twist  at  great  velocity,  be  a 
nasty  one  to  return,  as  those  who  have  had  great  basketfuls  of 
balls  cut  to  their  feet  by  a  marker  for  pi-actice  in  half-volley¬ 
ing  must  know.  But  when  the  server  plays  as  far  away  from 
his  antagonist  as  the  vast  area  allows  him,  a  really  severe  and 
swift  service  becomes  virtually  unreturnable.  We  cannot 
do  better  here  than  quote  the  obiter  dictum  of  a  learneel  law 
lord,  skilled  alike  in  the  courts  of  Themis  and  Tennis,  who  to 
the  experience  of  an  ancient  sphajragonist  adds  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  judicial  mind  ; — 

‘  Service  ought  not  to  be  too  difficult  to  return.  A  success- 
‘  ful  service  is  like  choj)ping  a  fox,  or  infanticide,  or  anything 
‘  else  that  stops  the  fun  before  it  has  fairly  begun.  In  the 
‘  court  here,  which  is  larger  than  yours  (26  yards  long),  the 
‘  rule  is  that  the  service  shall  be  delivered  from  the  racket, 
‘  Avith  one  leg  on  the  farther  side  of  the  extreme  line  which 
‘  bounds  the  court ;  that  is  to  say  at  a  distance  of  thirteen 
*  yards  from  the  net.  This,  they  tell  me  here  {(/u(Pf/ue  ipse 
‘  vidi),  prevents  anything  A'ery  desperate  in  the  way  of  a  sinash- 
‘  down,  such  as  you  say  “  is  an  insult  to  the  human  under- 
‘  “  standing.”  If  mere  distance  won’t  do,  I  like  best,  because 
‘  it  is  the  simplest,  the  idea  of  a  ribbon  six  or  seven  feet  higher 
‘  than  the  net,  over  Avhich  service  must  go.’  A  tape  with 
Aveights  through  pulleys  at  top  of  a  ten-foot  post  had  been 
suggested  by  the  present  Avriter,  as  the  best  practicable  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  penthouse.  No  doubt  if  this  suggestion  be  adopted, 
it  Avill  be  in  the  face  of  a  most  indignant  outcry  from  all  the 
numerous  squad  of  indifferent  players  Avith  a  poAverful  service 
on  Avhich  they  depend  for  victory  in  the  absence  of  any  poAver 
of  return  Avorth  mentioning.  They  Avill  raise  a  cry  of  ‘  Avhite 
‘  tapeism  ;  ’  and  ‘  doctrinaire  crotchets  from  the  tennis-court  ’ 
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will  be  reviled  by  the  swiping  regiment  of  racqueteers.  The 
fact  is,  that  that  great  moderator  the  penthouse  does  not  exist 
in  a  racquet-court,  and  the  game  of  racquets  lacks  the  carefully 
balanced  equality  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Tennis.  Still 
racquet  players  must  allow  that  in  the  racquet-couii;  itself  the 
service-line  is  full  as  much  higher  than  the  play-line  as  we 
desire  the  tape  to  be  above  the  net.  Not  to  cripple  the  server 
too  much,  we  would  suggest  that  he  might  stand  precisely 
where  he  pleased,  which  would  be  giving  him  more  liberty 
than  he  has  in  a  racquet-court.  Over  the  tape  and  into  the 
})roperhalf  court  beyond  the  play-line  should  constitute  service. 
The  play-line  theoretically  ought  to  be,  like  the  end  of  the 
chases  on  the  hazard  side,  about  half  Avay  between  the  net  and 
the  wall ;  and,  as  in  a  tennis-court,  should  limit  both  service 
and  play,  with  this  distinction — that  a  service  should  land  Avithin 
it,  but  in  succeeding  strokes  the  ball  should  die  Avithin — that  is, 
if  the  ball  lands  outside,  but  Avould  touch  the  earth  at  second 
bound  Avithin  the  line,  it  is  play,  and  the  recipient  must  return 
it  or  lose  the  stroke.  FolloAving  this  laAA-^,  of  the  ball’s  destiny 
being  determined  by  the  place  Avhere  it  touches  earth  at  its 
second  bound,  a  ball  which  lands  in  but  bounds  out  of  and  dies 
beyond  the  limits  during  a  AA'rest  should  not  be  ])lay  unless 
touched  by  the  recipient  before  it  can  prove  itself  out  of  play 
by  making  a  second  bound  beyond  the  line.  This  adherence 
to  the  real  termination  of  the  ball’s  capability  of  being  returned 
as  the  true  criterion  of  its  merits,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  logical  characteristics  of  Tennis ;  and  though  its  highest 
developement  is  seen  in  the  system  of  chases,  it  is  no  reason 
because  chases  are  (from  motives  elseAvhere  explained)  left  out 
of  the  ncAV  game,  that  Ave  should  lose  sight  of  the  principle 
which  affects  it,  in  a  minor  degree,  as  truly  as  the  old.  If 
landing  Avithin  limits,  instead  of  ceasing  to  be  play  within 
limits,  be  the  rule,  Ioav  severely  cut  play  at  a  temperate  speed 
is  obviously  less  paying  than  violent  but  Ioav  hitting  Avith  the 
flat  racket,  Avhich  goes  at  a  greater  speed  than  the  best  cut, 
lands  just  short  of  the  back  line,  and  bounds  aAvay  seven  or 
eight  yards  beyond  it.  To  take  such  balls  proj)erly,  the  re¬ 
cipient  should  be  ahvays  at  least  three  yards  behind  his  back 
line.  This  addition  of  virtually  nearly  fifty  more  square  yards 
behind  the  apparent  back  line,  Avhich  does  not  really  limit  the 
area  of  play,  terribly  extends  the  already  excessive  space  to  be 
guarded.  Such  a  game  should  be  played  tAvo  deep  on  each 
side,  and  the  half  court  divided  into  four. 

Four  on  each  side  Avould  bring  us  very  near  the  number  of 
the  ten  Somersetshire  serving  men,  Avho  may  probably  have  been 
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stationed  two  deep,  with  a  captain  to  each  side  in  the  middle, 
to  guard  the  front ;  for  he  must  have  been  a  superior  player 
that  could  be  trusted  not  to  take  what  was  better  left  for  the 
players  behind,  as  well  as  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  their  strokes. 

But  besides  a  misinterpretation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
limits  of  the  ground  by  those  whitewash  lines  which  should  en¬ 
close  the  movements  of  the  ball  while  alive  and  in  play,  but 
which,  as  we  have  show’n,  are  far  from  really  doing  so,  there  is 
another  taint  of  the  racquet-court  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
iniquity  of  the  present  system  of  service.  This  is  a  law  (ex¬ 
isting  both  in  fives  and  racquets),  that  when  a  player  is  ‘  in,’ 
the  strokes  he  makes,  count  for  him,  but  if  his  antagonist 
Avho  is  ‘  out  ’  makes  a  stroke  it  does  not  add  to  his  score,  but 
merely  puts  him  in,  and  capacitates  him  to  score  his  next  stroke 
if  he  makes  tw'o  successful  strokes  in  succession.  Thus  a  great 
premium  is  attached  to  second  strokes,  and  a  discount  of  simply 
100  per  cent,  annihilates  the  scoring  value  of  single  strokes. 

In  order  to  test  the  logical  result  of  the  system,  we  may 
suppose  a  case,  too  regular  to  be  probable,  but  still  possible, 
and  made  uniform  for  simplicity  of  statement.  A  and  B  go 
in,  alternately,  five  times  each — A  never  makes  more  than  the 
five  successful  strokes  which  five  times  put  him  in  a  position  to 
score,  but  he  scores  nothing.  Each  time  B  goes  in  he  makes 
three  strokes  running.  The  first  stroke  of  each  innings  is  sub¬ 
tracted.  Twenty  strokes  have  been  made:  A  has  won  five 
of  them  and  B  fifteen.  A  scores  nothing  and  B  scores  ten. 
All  A’s  five  strokes,  and  five  of  B’s,  have  been  uncounted. 
Just  half  of  the  strokes  played  have  thus  been  thrown  away. 
Surely  this  is  in  itself  a  confusion  of  justice  and  a  waste  of 
time.  Counted  as  strokes  are  counted  in  Tennis,  B  would 
have  scored  fifteen  and  A  five,  and  the  result  w’ould  have  proved 
that  B  was  just  three  times  as  good  a  player  as  A.  But  by 
the  racquet  system,  what  numerical  proportion  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  0  and  10  ? 

The  absence  of  logical  soundness  in  the  ‘  in  ’  and  ‘  out  ’  sys¬ 
tem  of  scoring  is  more  manifest  w'hen  there  are  two  on  each  side, 
where  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  reach  its  reductio  ad  ahsurdum. 
A  and  B  arc  playing  C  and  D ;  each  side  when  in  now  has  to 
miss  two  successive  strokes  in  order  to  be  put  out.  A  is  in, 
and  doing  his  duty  admirably ;  but  his  partner  B  misses  a 
most  disgracefully  easy  stroke.  Does  B  therefore  lose  the 
innings  he  would  have  had  after  A  had  missed  a  stroke  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  side  of  A  and  B  have  lost  a  hand,  and  as  they 
have  two  hands  to  lose  before  C  and  D  can  be  in,  the  meri¬ 
torious  A  goes  out,  and  the  culpable  B  reigns  in  his  stead. 
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Like  Ahab,  he  not  only  destroys  but  takes  possession.  Here 
is  injustice,  not  with  a  vengeance,  but,  alas  !  without  it ;  for  B, 
though  he  has  such  a  feeble  return, possesses  a  most  powerful  ser¬ 
vice  or  two,  which  he  can  twist  over  his  antagonist’s  head,  if  he 
stand  forward ;  or  cut  very  short  if  he  stand  back.  B,  accord- 
ingly  runs  off  the  game  by  a  brilliant  series  of  unanswerable 
services,  and  poetical  justice  remains  stultified  most  signally. 

The  objections  to  the  present  system  of  scoring  on  the  ground 
of  mere  loss  of  time,  are  doubled  in  a  four  match.  Supposing 
A  and  B  go  in  five  times,  and  C  and  D  five  times  alternately  ; 
that  each  time  A  and  B  only  win  the  two  strokes  necessary 
to  put  them  ‘  in,’  while  C  and  D  each  time  win  four  strokes 
consecutively.  A  and  B  win  ten  strokes  and  score  nothing ; 
C  and  D  win  twenty  strokes  and  score  ten.  Thirty  strokes  have 
been  played — ten  only  have  counted.  Making  each  stroke 
count,  as  in  Tennis,  A  and  B  would  have  scored  their  ten 
strokes,  and  C  and  D  their  twenty.  The  inference  would  have 
been  that  C  and  D  were  just  twice  as  good  players  as  A  and 
B;  but  how  are  you  to  determine  that  by  the  score  of  0  to  10? 

It  Avill  commonly  be  replied  by  those  who  found  their  rules 
on  the  rac(iuet-court — and  custom  is  stronger  than  reason — 
that  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long — that  if  the  rules  favour  those 
who  are  in,  and  discourage  those  who  are  out;  when  you  are  in 
you  are  repaid  for  what  you  have  suffered  when  out.  But  this 
is  neither  so  in  fact,  nor  likely  to  be  so  in  theory.  For  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  unjust  law  to  be  even  impartially  un¬ 
just  to  both  sides,  so  as  to  redress  the  uneven  balance  by  fair 
alternation  of  the  unequal  seales.  The  stronger  side  will,  of 
course,  much  oftener  make  several  strokes  in  succession,  and 
the  racquet-court  rule  of  ‘  in  and  out,’  has  a  perpetual  drawing 
bias  in  favour  of  the  strong  player  and  against  the  weaker.  The 
strong  player,  therefore,  instinctively  likes  a  regulation  which 
redounds  to  his  profit.  It  is  of  course  the  strong  players  who 
rule,  and  it  is  partly  because  in  racquets  they  have  made 
their  game  unjust  to  the  weaker  player  that  we  characterise  it 
as  a  less  noble  one  than  Tennis,  where  an  absolutely  just 
and  curiously  adjusted  equality  makes  the  game  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  human  inventions  *  But  besides  this  defect  in 


*  The  odds  given  in  Tennis  to  equalise  uneven  players,  are  either  in 
numerical  points,  or  by  barring  portions  of  the  court  which  if  touched 
count  against  tlie  striker.  In  the  latter  method  the  openings,  the  side 
walla,  ha.,  the  court,  or  all  the  walls  may  be  given.  In  the  former  a 
‘  Bisque  ’  is  one  stroke  in  the  set  taken  when  the  recipient  pleases. 
Half  fifteen  is  one  stroke  given  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  each  alternate 
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the  spirit  of  the  "ame,  racquets  are,  in  a  corporeal  sense,  a  sort 
of  half  tennis  reflected  by  the  back  wall  as  in  a  looking  glass. 
To  get  speed  and  directness  of  wall-return  the  exercise  of 
human  strength  and  velocity  has  to  be  maximised.  Hence  the 
light  swift  swishing  racket  and  the  tiny  but  most  completely 
elastic  ball  which  minimises  the  loss  of  its  momentum  in  re¬ 
bound.  It  is  a  wonderful  game  for  vigour,  swiftness,  and 
dexterity,  and  second  only  to  Tennis  in  its  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment.  What  it  wants  is  weight ;  and  the  racquet-player’s 
influence  on  lawn  tennis  is  perceptible  in  the  too  great  light¬ 
ness  of  the  balls  used. 

And  now,  having  found  some  defects  in  this  truly  fine  and 
vigorous  lawn  game,  for  which  we  augur  a  great  future, 
whether  it  purge  itself  of  its  blemishes  or  not,  we  should  at 
least  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  players,  a  few  remedies. 

First,  the  service  might  be  mitigated  by  having  to  pass  over 
a  ta])e  ten  feet  high.  In  ordinary  games  of  two  on  a  side,  it 
should  fall  into  the  half-court  of  the  player  who  for  the  time 
is  leading  his  side.  This  lead  he  should  lose  and  be  re¬ 
placed  by  his  partner  as  soon  as  he  misses  a  stroke.  The 
leading  player  should  have  power  to  bid  his  partner  back 
him  uj)  in  the  rear  of  his  court,  or  go  forward  to  defend  his 
front  as  he  judges  best.  As  regards  the  adverse  side  there 
should  be  no  binding  necessity  for  a  return  to  be  made  by 
one  partner  or  the  other ;  as  regards  the  enemy  they  should 
be  as  one  man,  and  their  tactics  should  be  arranged  between 
themselves  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  their  strength  with¬ 
out  hampering  one  another’s  play,  or  either  usurping  more 

than  his  fair  share.  Each 
side  of  the  court  should  be 
divided  into  five,  thus : — A 
court  should  be  composed 
of  three  squares.  Three 
squares  of  twelve  yards 
would  make  the  court  36  yards  long,  and  the  distance  of  the 

game  of  the  set.  Fifteen  is  one  stroke  given  in  each  game.  Half 
thirty  is  alternately  one  stroke  and  two  strokes.  Thirty  is  two  strokes 
in  each  game.  Half  forty  is  two  and  three  strokes  alternately  ;  and 
forty  is  three  strokes  given  in  each  game.  The  openings  arc  reckoned 
as  worth  about  half  fifteen  and  a  bisque.  The  side  walls  about  half 
thirty ;  half  the  court  about  thirty  ;  and  the  W’alls  forty ;  though  these 
estimates  will  fluctuate  a  little  in  practice  according  to  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  players.  If,  for  instance,  the  player  who  gave  the  openings  were 
specially  strong  in  ‘  forcing  ’  and  his  antagonist  specially  weak  in  his 
volley,  the  openings  might  make  a  difference  equal  to  giving  fifteen. 
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back  line  to  the  net  eighteen  yards.  Many  country-houses 
have  not  lawns  large  enough  for  this  size ;  but  the  same  principle 
will  apply  to  squares  of  any  dimensions.  A  convenient  size  is 
three  squares  of  eight  yards,  making  24  the  total  length,  and  12 
from  net  to  back  line.  Where  there  is  only  room  for  a  court  of 
this  size  we  should  recommend  enclosing  the  ends  of  the  court 
in  two  ])arentheses  of  wooden  wall  [  |  ].  Even  6  by  18  yards, 
with  walls,  increasing  the  size  of  balls  as  you  diminish  distances, 
will  make  by  no  means  a  contemptible  game ;  most  adapted, 
however,  for  single  matches  of  elderly  men,  boys,  ladies,  and 
learners  generally.  In  grand  matches  of  five  against  five, 
which  would  only  be  played  on  great  occasions  by  picked 
players  in  a  full-sized  court,  thirty-six  yards  long  by  twelve 
wide,  a  j)ermanent  captain  of  each  side  should  be  chosen,  with 
power  to  dispose  his  men  according  to  his  judgment  of  their 
capacities,  and  sljift  them  about  to  meet  the  adversary’s  play. 
In  such  complete  match,  where  all  the  divisions  were  fully 
guarded,  the  whole  court  might  be  in  jilay,  for  service  and 
stroke  alike,  each  man  being  responsible  for  a  division ;  and 
the  score  each  Individual  won,  or  lost,  being  recorded  to  his 
credit  or  otherwise,  as  in  a  cricket  match.  The  ball  which  he 
hit  into  the  net  or  beyond  bounds  and  those  which  fell  un¬ 
touched,  at  second  bound,  within  his  division,  being  recorded 
against  him,  and  those  he  struck,  and  the  adversary  failed  to 
return,  being  counted  in  his  favour.  Each  player  would  have 
thirty-six  square  yards  to  defend,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fore  man,  who  having  ordy  to  deal  with  slow  and  feeble  balls, 
which  just  cleared  the  net,  Avould  be  able  to  manage  a  double 
square  of  6  x  12.  Probably  the  captain  w'ould  take  this  post 
himself,  as  from  these  high  and  feeble  strokes  much  execution 
would  be  done  of  a  difficult  kind  ;  and  he  would  have  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  prompt  discretion  as  to  what  heavy  cuts  he  should  volley. 
A  captain  who  over-estimated  his  duties  or  his  abilities  in 
this  delicate  matter  would  soon  be  dej)osed. 

The  mid-right  and  mid-left  would  be  chosen  for  their  half- 
volleying  powers.  They  wovdd  take  balls  which  passed  the 
fore  man,  but  seemed  too  heavily  cut  to  reach  right  rear  or  left 
rear  under  easier  conditions.  These  last  would  be  chosen  for 
a  well-directed  long  stroke  at  the  bound.  The  whole  ground 
might  be  guarded,  though  not  so  effectually,  by  three  on  a  side, 
each  player  being  responsible  for  a  double  square.  The  un¬ 
divided  oblong  in  front  being  across,  and  the  other  two  taking 
two  squares  longitudinally.*  "When  only  two  played  on  a 

*  This  is  probably  a  similar  arrangement  to  that  in  the  game  of 
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side,  the  foremost  third  should  be  subtracted  from  the  area 
of  play,  and  in  single  matches  another  third  should  be  sub¬ 
tracted,  leaving  only  what  fell  at  second  bound  within  six 
yards  of  the  back  line.  Or,  if  preferred,  in  single  matches 
the  two  squares  of  the  middle  might  only  be  defended,  and 
strokes  falling  at  second  bound  outside  their  limits  counted 
against  the  striker. 

In  games  played  for  amusement,  where  the  object  in  view 
is  that  each  player  shall  get  his  fair  share  of  practice,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  division  of  labour  which  might  conduce  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  his  side,  each  player  should  in  succession  have  the 
right  of  selecting  his  division  of  the  court,  and  hold  it  so  long 
as  he  missed  no  stroke.  Supposing  the  tape,  Avhich  yet  remains 
to  be  tried,  prove  so  effectual  in  handicapping  service  as  to 
make  it  expedient,  in  order  not  too  much  to  oppress  the  server 
(who  has  hitherto  been  the  oppressor),  that  service  be  allowed 
perfect  freedom  to  fall  at  random  into  any  part  of  the  whole 
area  under  defence  ;  it  w’ould  soon  become  pretty  well  known 
whereabouts  an  antagonist’s  service  habitually  fell,  and  the 
leading  player,  having  his  choice  of  position,  wonl.d  usually 
take  the  service.  If  it  be  found  that  even  over  the  high  tape 
the  server  can,  at  pleasure,  drop  his  service  into  the  division 
guarded  by  a  weak  player  in  order  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  a 
better  hand,  and  that  he  .alters  his  naturally  most  effective 
service  for  this  purpose,  it  will  manifestly  cease  to  be  unfair  to 
confine  service  to  a  definite  division,  and  the  player  whose  turn 
it  is  will  hold  this  division  till  he  misses  a  stroke.  If  one  of 
his  side  miss  a  stroke,  so  that  service  has  to  be  made,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be,  from  the  losing  side,  the  leading  player  gives 
it.  Where  there  are  only  two  pl.ayers  on  a  side  the  rule  for 
service  is  simple  ;  it  should  always  be  given  by  the  unculpable 
player  of  the  side  which  has  lost  a  stroke.  In  most  instances 
the  party  Avhich  fails  to  return  a  stroke  has  the  ball  on  its 
side  of  the  net,  so  that  time  is  lost  by  throwing  it  up  for  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  other  end.  By  our  hypothesis  also  service  is  a 
slight  disadvantage,  and  should,  along  Avith  the  trouble  of 
picking  up  the  ball,  devolve  on  the  culpable  side ;  though  the 
service,  Avhich  must  always  (and  the  more  handicapped  the 
more  room  for  dexterity)  be  a  leading  function,  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  by  a  player  who  is  not  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  the 

Trigon,  in  Avhicli  it  is  supposed  three  pl.nyers  on  c.Ach  side  stood  in  a 
triangle. 

‘  Ast  ubi  me  fessnm  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum 
Admonuit,  fugio  campum  lusumque  trigonem.’ 
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stroke  which  has  entailed  the  burden  of  service  on  his  side.  All 
strokes  should  count  except,  as  in  Tennis,  when  both  sides  are 
within  one  stroke  of  the  game — or  fourteen  all.  Then  two  suc¬ 
cessive  strokes  should  be  required  to  win.  Instead  of  crying 
Fourteen  all,  the  terms  of  Tennis  may  as  well  be  adopted,  and 
Deuce,  Advantage — Deuce,  Advantage,  be  cried  while  strokes 
alternate,  and  the  game  end  when  a  second  stroke  is  Avon  by  the 
side  Avhich  is  Advantage.  In  Tennis  four  strokes  win  a  game, 
unless  when  the  two  sides  are  three  strokes  all  before  either  of 
them  get  a  fourth.  The  same  princijde  in  Tennis  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  games  of  a  set  as  to  the  sti’okes  of  a  game  ;  when 
both  sides  are  within  one  game  of  the  set,  ‘  advantage  games  ’ 
are  played ;  that  is,  the  player  AA’ho  Avins  tAA’o  games  running 
wins  the  set.  The  same  method  might  with  perfect  ease  be 
applied  to  Lawn  Tennis.  But  the  more  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  Deuce  Advantage  system  aa’ouUI  be  against  the  Aveaker. 
The  reason  for  lengthening  the  game  of  racquets  and  fives 
seems  to  have  been  that,  by  some  misunderstanding  of  the  law 
these  minor  games  were  imitating  from  Tennis,  they  made  each 
stroke  fblloAv  the  sIoav  process  of  decision  which  originally  Avas 
devised  to  prolong  the  struggle  beyond  the  scope  of  accident, 
Avhen  players  perfonned  Avith  great  equality.  As  Ave  have  seen 
above,  this  double-distilled  decision,  Avhen  adopted  for  every 
stroke  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  croAvning  stroke  of 
each  game,  became  a  source  of  delay  and  a  means  of  oppres¬ 
sion. 

Before  Ave  have  quite  dlsppsed  of  the  game  of  Sphalristike, 
be  it  observed  that  the  first  idea  of  a  game  similar  to  Tennis, 
but  out  of  a  tennis-court,  is  due  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who 
tAA'enty  years  ago  put  up  a  net  in  his  gallery,  and  played  a 
game  called,  from  his  residence,  ‘  Badminton  Battledore.’  As 
balls  Avere  found  to  endanger  the  pictures,  a  SAvift  and  elastic 
shuttle-cock,  with  compressed  feathers  and  Aveighted  cork,  was 
substituted.  It  Avas  play  to  take  this  at  the  bound.  The 
Badminton  game  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  having 
reverted  to  a  ball,  Avas  beginning  to  be  popular,  Avhen  Captain 
Wingfield  introduced  better  Aveapons  and  a  regular  system  of 
marking  out  the  ground.  He  is  said  to  have  worked  out  his 
system  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  this  last  year  it 
has  been  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  public,  Avho  seem  tired  of 
tlie  long  reign  of  Croquet. 

Quite  independent  of  Sphairistikc,  another  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  much  more  strictly  analogous  form  of  Tennis  had  simul¬ 
taneously  sprung  up  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  An 
English  gentleman  residing  in  Africa  adapted  the  long  clois- 
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tered  court  of  an  ancient  ^loorish  house  to  the  game.  We  quote 
in  his  own  words  the  description  of  his  court  and  the  genesis 
of  its  rules;  but  we  have  seen  the  reproduction  of  it  with 
wooden  avails  on  an  English  lawn,  and  are  bound  to  confess 
that,  though  it  also  has  its  weak  points,  it  is  much  more  closely 
modelled  on  its  true  original  than  is  the  unenclosed  congener. 

‘  My  court,  wlien  I  had  squared  ofF  the  two  ends  (where  the  shai)e 
was  irregular)  with  walls  one  brick  thick  and  a  metre  high  (about  3  ft. 
4  in.),  was  only  50  feet  long  and  18  wide.  I  turned  the  walls  round 
six  feet  at  the  angles  so  as  to  have  something  like  corners  to  play  into. 
My  net  was  3  ft.  higli.  My  floor  a  picturesque  but  unevenly  tiled 
combination  of  red  hexagons  and  green  triangles.  Our  first  ball  was 
the  size  of  a  tennis-ball,  but  the  inequalities  of  the  floor  so  confounded 
its  proper  direction,  that  we  had  to  enlarge  it.  Four  inches  diameter, 
with  weight  about  equal  to  a  tennis-ball,  but  much  lighter  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  size,  slower  in  the  air  and  not  much  affected  by  the  tile- 
joints,  answered  best,  after  many  experiments.  The  smaller  the  court 
the  larger  and  slower  must  the  ball  be. 

‘  In  the  absence  of  a  penthouse  we  served  by  hand  into  a  sciuaro  of 
three  yards,  the  front  of  w’hich,  produced  on  either  hand,  made  the  play¬ 
line  at  three  yards  from  the  net  and  five  from  the  back  wall.  Our 
idea  was  to  make  a  court  with  two  hazard  sides,  and  serve  at  either 
end.  At  first  whoever  had  the  ball  served,  but  the  ball  lay  usually  on 
the  side  which  had  missed  a  stroke.  Only  an  underhand  twist  was  fair 
service,  though  ladies  and  boys  were  allowed  to  throw.  It  soon  came 
to  be  recognised  that  service  was  a  disadvantage,  and  should  follow'  the 
loss  of  a  stroke.  At  first  those  balls  which  cleared  the  net  but  did  not 
go  over  the  play-line  were  counted  lets.  Then  we  tried  playing  them 
off,  like  hazard-side  chases,  but  finally  we  found  it  caused  more  loss  of 
time  and  exercise  of  memory  than  it  was  worth  ;  and  it  simplified  and 
quickened  the  game  to  count  these  bad,  short  strokes  against  the  striker. 
To  encourage  low  play,  it  was  made  to  count  against  the  striker  if 
his  ball  bounded  over  the  back  w'all.  It  caused  loss  of  time  and  re¬ 
quired  repressing.  Still  greater  lo.ss  of  time  was  caused  by  the  ball 
going  up  on  to  the  roofs  of  the  cloisters,  which  accordingly  counted 
two  against  the  striker.  For  bats  I  luqijxjned  to  have  an  old  tennis 
racket,  by  Case,  of  Ilamptoji  Court,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  making 
another.  We  had  indeed  two  lady’s  rackets  of  the  racquet-court  pattern, 
but  found  them  fiir  too  feeble.  I  did  not  servilely  imitiite  my  “  Case,” 
for  as  we  had  a  larger  and  lighter  ball,  I  thought  a  larger  and  propor¬ 
tionately  lighter  racket  would  be  better.  I  found  nettletree  and  pome¬ 
granate  the  best  woods  for  the  hoop.  3Iy  middle  pieces  I  made  of  cork- 
oak,  or  w'alnut,  and  instead  of  carrying  my  hoop  down  on  either  side  to 
the  end  of  the  middle  piece — as  is  usual — I  stopped  the  hoop  in  a  dove¬ 
tail  half-way  down  the  handle ;  so  that  the  farther  end  was  a  solid 
piece  of  hard  wood,  which  when  well-shaped  and  siind-papered,  required 
no  washleather  w'rapping  to  make  it  comfortable  to  the  hand.  I  strung 
these  rackets  with  a  round  platted  silk  cord  made  by  the  Moors  for 
braiding  their  vestments.  When  strung  as  tight  as  I  coidd,  I  saturated 
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this  silk  cord  with  varnish,  which  botli  tighteutd  it  further,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  web  proof  against  wet.  Wet  often  damages  rackets,  when,  ( 
as  in  England,  they  must  often  be  used  on  damp  grass — for  when  the 
sun  is  oil'  the  ground  the  dew  soon  begins  to  fall.  In  practice  this  silk 
wears  greatly  better  than  gut,  which  seems  to  he  prepared  with  glue, 

^  and  being  twisted,  tears  itself  to  pieces  as  soon  as  an  abrasion  has 

I  weakened  one  part  more  than  the  rest.  In  England  the  best  woods  to 

^  hoop  rackets  are  ash  and  Spanish  chestnut,  which  may  be  got  in  the 

places  where  they  grow  ash  saplings  for  cask-hoops  and  chestnut  for 
hop-poles.  A  light  racket  for  a  lady  may  be  made  of  hazel  and  wil¬ 
low.  A  lady’s  racket  should  be  as  large  as,  but  lighter  than,  a  man’s’. 

I  She  does  not  want  to  hit  so  hard,  but  there  is  no  reason  she  should 
have  less  chance  oi'  return.  Everybody  who  played  with  my  rackets 
.  in  the  court  I  set  up  with  Avocxlen  walls  to  imitate  my  African 
i  game,  found  them  so  much  easier  to  play  with  that  I  had  to  teach 

I  an  intelligent  carpenter  *  in  the  next  village  to  make  them  on  my 

I  model.  To  make  a  racket  you  must  first  cut  out  a  shape  in  inch 

I  board,  choose  a  good  straight  stick  with  as  few  knots  as  possible  ; 

I  strip  and  fine  down  the  thick  end  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  thin 

I  end,  limber  it  round  your  knee  while  it  is  fresh  cut,  and  bend  round 

I  the  “  shape,”  fetching  in  the  neck  gradually  with  a  blacksmith’s  vice, 

I  which  .should  be  guarded  v.ith  wood  so  as  not  to  bite  too  deep, 

ij  The  hoop  must  be  left  on  the  .shape  three  or  four  days,  till  the  sap 

i  has  dried  out  of  it,  when  it  may  be  fitted  on  a  middle  piece,  glued 

t  and  riveted.  Any  moderately  handy  man  may  thus  make  himself  a 

racket  of  what  shape  and  weight  suits  his  h.and.  In  stringing,  the 
j  holes  should  be  bored,  i’rom  the  inside,  in  a  line  as  near  the  face 
as  possible,  getting  sufficient  hold  of  the  wood  by  slanting  down,  so 
that  the  web  is  as  much  as  possible  “  a  fleur  tie  kois,”  on  the  fore¬ 
hand  side.  The  backhand  does  not  signify,  it  is  in  the  forehand 
cut  that  the  high  wood  rim  so  often  gets  in  the  way.’ 

The  wooden-walleil  court,  in  which  wc  have  seen  the  African 
game  played,  is  twenty  yards  in  length  and  eight  yards  in 
width.  Eight  by  twenty-four  would  have  been  better.  The 
walls  (exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive  in  construction)! 
,  enclose  an  oblong  or  double  s([uare,  eight  yards  wide  and 

I  four  yards  deej)  at  each  end  of  the  court.  Each  right-hand 

=  side  wall  has  an  additional  piece  a  yard  long,  turned  out  at  an 

I  angle  of  45°  to  represent  the  tambour.  J  The  walls  are  3  feet 

[  8  in.  in  height.  Each  end  is  formed  of  four  ‘  pieces’  12  feet 


W.  B.  ^lasleii,  (lystermouth,  Swansea, 
t  The  merit  of  this  simplicity  Avas  due,  we  were  told,  to  the  de.sign 
of  ^Ir.  B.  Iluckuall,  architect,  the  accomplished  translator  of  ‘  M.  Viollet 
‘  Le  Due.’ 

!  We  shoidd,  however,  prefer  keeping  the  tambour  on  the  left,  as  in 
a  tennis-court,  and  the  inventor,  in  concert  with  us,  recommends  the 
modifications  shown  in  diagram. 
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long,  and  the  tambour  piece.  About  five  three-quarter  inch 
boards  12  feet  long  are  nailed  to  three  L-shaped  bracket  but¬ 
tresses  to  form  each  piece.  The  buttresses  are  made  of  two 
pieces  of  1  ^  inch  Avood,  4  inches  wide,  nailed  at  right  angles 
and  stayed  triangularly  by  two  dovetailed  struts,  Avhich  both 
tie  and  prop.  Through  the  foot  of  each  buttress,  beyond  the 
struts,  there  is  a  hole  through  which  the  wall-piece  is  pegged 
down  to  its  place  on  the  lawn.  The  tambour  piece  has  its 


boards  at  one  end  nailed  to  a  ledge  ending  in  a  spike,  and  a 
buttress  with  two  pegs,  one  within  and  one  without  the  struts, 
at  its  unattached  end.  The  jday-line  is  drawn  at  three  yards 
from  the  net  and  seven  yards  from  the  back  wall.  In  the. 
middle,  its  front,  coinciding  Avltli  the  jdny-line,  is  a  square  of 
three  yards,  into  Avhich  service  delivered  %  hand  must  fall. 

This  hand  service  Ave  consider  the  main  blemish  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  game.  First,  because  though,  as  Ave  have  seen,  it  exists 
in  the  older  game  of  Pallone,  it  is  foreign  to  Tennis  and  does 
not  look  well.  Secondly,  because  Avhen  the  server  has  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  return,  he  must  very  rapidly,  after  delivering  the 
ball,  get  his  hand  to  his  racket,  Avhich  is  puzzling  to  a  player 
at  first.  And  thirdly,  because  the  system  of  having  service 
fall  perpetually  in  one  small  square,  causes  the  grass  to  be 
much  Avorn  by  the  feet  of  the  recipient.  The  replies  to  these 
objections  were,  that  service  from  the  racket  Avas  found  too 
severe  at  so  short  a  distance ;  for  it  was  vain  to  restrict  Avhat 
could  be  done  Avlth  the  racket  if  you  allowed  its  use.  To 
forbid  cuts  and  twists  made  the  racket  service  easier  than  the 
under-hand  boAvling,  Avhich  might  really  be  difficult  if  much 
side  Avere  put  upon  it  by  friction  of  the  fingers  in  delivery. 
The  inventor  of  the  African  game,  hoAvevtr,  agreed  Avith  the 
letter  of  the  learned  judge  Avhom  Ave  had  consulted  conceiv¬ 
ing  service,  from  Avhose  reply  we  have  previously  quoted.  lie 
bad  not  put  up  the  tape,  because  in  so  short  a  court  (20 
yards  long),  he  thought  service  by  hand  preferable  ;  but  if  he 
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enlarged  his  court  to  thirty  yards  he  should  certainly  put  up 
a  tape  at  10  feet  high.  As  to  the  wearing  of  the  grass,  it 
was  intended  to  floor  the  court  with  tiles  or  cement  next  year ; 
and  Mr.  Prince,  of  Prince’s  Club  Grounds,  had  said  he  should 
have  to  do  the  same,  for  even  in  the  Sphairistik^  system  of 
service,  which  spreads  it  rather  more  into  alternate  sides  of 
the  court,  play  will  predominate  in  some  parts  of  the  court 
so  as  to  wear  threadbare  places  on  the  lawn.  The  appearance 
of  the  walled  court  was  not,  as  we  had  anticipated,  unsightly. 
The  bracket  buttresses,  at  regular  distances  along  the  outsides, 
gave  a  businesslike  constructional  solidity  to  its  architecture. 
It  was  whitewashed  and  decorated  on  the  whitewash  with 
broadly  executed  borders  in  distemper.  On  the  side,  in  view 
from  the  windows  of  the  house,  the  panels  between  the  but¬ 
tresses  were  blazoned  with  arms  and  inscribed  with  mottos 
in  various  languages. 

‘  Rete  decet,  non  claustra,  ictu  snperare  pilari : 

Reticulo  obliquo  vim  inoderante  feri ;  ’ 

which  we  venture  to  translate  freely  : — 

‘  Over  the  net,  but  not  above  the  walls, 

With  moderation  cut  your  tennis-balls.’ 

Another, — 

‘  Non  VI,  viRTUTE  valedis,’ 

was,  we  were  told,  the  translation  of  one  in  Arabic  hard  by. 
The  two  tambours  were  filled  with  the  crowned  scutcheon 
of  England.  We  were  informed  the  woodwork  had  cost 
under  8/. ;  a  little  whitewash  and  pigments  in  powder  mixed 
with  weak  glue  had  done  the  rest. 

In  this  African  court  we  witnessed  a  match  between  two 
gentlemen  and  two  ladies,  both  sides  very  fair  players  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  sex;  but  the  ladies,  as  well  as  being  much  the 
fairer  players  in  the  obvious  sense,  wpre  more  above  the  aver¬ 
age  than  the  male  side.  No  numerical  odds  were  given,  but 
the  gentlemen  gave  the  walls  to  the  weaker  sex,  excepting 
the  tamboui*.  It  made  a  very  pretty  match,  as  all  the  cuts 
had  to  be  short  and  mild,  for  of  course  any  male  stroke  which 
touched  the  walls  counted  against  the  striker.  We  were 
particularly  surprised  by  the  number  of  half  volleys  the  ladies 
returned.  Music  seems  to  educate  the  sense  of  time  which 
is  the  important  element  in  the  half  volley.  We  observed, 
on  both  sides,  that  much  fewer  balls  than  usual  escaped 
from  the  open  sides,  which  we  attributed  to  there  being  visible 
ends  and  corners  to  aim  at.  In  open  courts  the  comers 
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should  always  be  marked  by  a  cons[)icuou8  j)ost,  or  if  that 
be  in  the  way,  a  little  white  flag  on  a  light  hazel  twig 
would  do,  and  could  not  impale  anybody  who  fell  on  it. 

We  also  saw  a  single  match  between  men.  The  play  much 
more  closely  resembled  Tennis  jwoper  than  anything  we  have 
seen  in  open  courts.  One  of  the  players  was  young,  swift  of 
foot,  and  a  hard  hitter  of  the  racquet  type  ;  the  other  a  gouty 
middle-aged  gentleman  who  had  played  Tennis  in  his  youth. 
In  an  open  court  the  younger,  swifter,  and  more  vehement 
player  would  cei'tainly  have  had  the  best  of  it  ;  but  the  Avails 
brought  a  great  number  of  the  hard  Ioav  strokes  back  to  the 
older  hand,  Avho,  without  much  running  about,  had  time  to  place 
himself,  and  by  judgment  and  skill  demonstrated  that  ‘the  race 
‘  is  not  ahvays  to  the  SAvift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.’  Some 
pretty  strokes  Avere  made  off*  the  tambours,  and  Ave  Avere,  in 
short,  fully  convinced  and  persuaded  that  Avherever  there  is 
not  room  for  a  court  at  least  30  yards  in  length  and  10  yards 
in  breadth.  Avails  are  almost  indispensable  to  give  proper  scope 
for  a  free  stroke  of  the  true  sort.  The  Avails  being  as  high  as 
the  battery  of  a  tennis-court,  catch  and  contain  all  the  Ioav- 
skimming  cornei-jday  A\duch  makes  the  cream  of  the  original 
game.  The  play  in  the  open  courts  seems  very  poor  and 
monotonous  after  all  the  varieties  of  return  Avhich  side  and 
back  Avails  multij)ly  almost  to  infinity.  From  every  stroke 
counting,  and  the  quick  recovery  of  the  balls  (Avhose  continual 
escape  is  a  fertile  source  of  delay  in  the  open  game),  this 
seemed  to  move  Avith  Avonderful  briskness.  The  ball  Avas  served 
from  the  side  Avhere  it  fell.  No  player,  in  the  four-matches, 
suffered  by  the  fault  of  his  partner,  each  player  in  turn  holding 
the  lead,  and  defending  tAA'c-thirds  of  the  court  till  he  missed 
a  stroke.  Sometimes  ladies  Avere  alloAved  tAVo  innings  by  a 
male  partner  Avhose  superior  play  required  toning  doAvn  to 
the  level  of  tA\'o  feebler  antagonists.  In  a  single  match  between 
ladies  we  saw  many  balls  judged.  Availed  for,  and  taken  from 
the  back  Avail,  and  some  feAV  from  the  side  Avails ;  the  SAvift 
glancing  balls  being  of  course  much  more  difficult  than  the 
direct  and  comparatively  sIoav  rebound.  There  Avere  open 
courts  in  the  neighbourhood  on  much  hii'ger  and  finer  laAvns, 
but  practically  the  ])Iay  of  the  neighbourhood  gathered  to  the 
smaller  court  Avith  Avails,  and  fell  into  the  code  of  the  African 
game.  The  neat  light  Woohvich  rackets  too  Avere  soon  dis¬ 
carded  for  local  imitations  of  the  African  bat  Avith  varnished 
silken  strings  Avhich  defied  the  deAv  and  contained  space  enough 
to  manipulate  the  species  of  fullicnlus  used  on  Avet  grass.  The 
ladies  like  this  folliculns,  an  india-rubber  ball,  four  inches  in 
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diameter,  not  very  tightly  inflated,  better  than  the  regular  ball 
of  the  court.  This  was  the  common  sphairistike  ball  wound 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick  with  knitting  wool  and  covered  with 
washlcather.  For  serious  play  the  heavier  and  less  elastic 
ball  was  better  while  the  grass  was  dry  ;  but  when  dew  began 
to  fall  the  weight  increased,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  a  proper 
india-rubber  ball,  weighing  2|  oz.,  and  3^  inches  in  diameter, 
of  rcgidar  and  not  too  great  elasticity,  should  be  manufactured 
for  the  game.  It  should  be  of  thick  enough  caoutchouc  to 
depend  on  the  strength  of  its  shell,  without  confining  the  air 
inside,  which  gives  too  great  spring.  Moreover  play  soon 
bursts  these  india-rubber  bubbles,  which  are,  besides,  too  light. 
A  small  thick-skinned  ball  w’ith  a  hole  in  it,  exists,  and  shows 
that  one  of  the  right  size  and  weight  might  be  made  on  the 
same  principle. 

The  best  rackets  we  have  seen  for  sale  were  at  Frenche’s 
in  Churton  Street.  They  were  made  in  France  and  prettily 
inlaid,  well  shaped,  well  crooked,  and  well  balanced :  doubt¬ 
less  by  a  hand  accustomed  to  manufacture  for  the  tennis-court. 
The  racquet-racket  makers  are  said  to  be  impenetrably  uncon- 
vinceable  that  their  old  poached  egg-spoon  form  must  be 
modified  ;  and  when  they  concede  a  point  to  urgent  entreaties 
they  do  so  Avithout  faith  and  under  protest.  We  have  seen 
nothing  so  businesslike  as  the  African  model,  of  Avhich  Messrs. 
Prince,  and  Frenche  have  taken  patterns.  They  both  selected, 
however,  out  of  the  five  samples  of  the  amateur  maker,  his  first, 
and  not,  according  to  his  OAvn  view,  his  most  efficient  Aveapon, 
Avhich  the  country  carpenter  alone  has  imitated.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  better  racket  than  anything  yet 
made  may  not  be  made  of  steel.  Strength  and  elasticity 
enough  might  probably  be  got  Avithin  the  Aveight,  and  a  steel 
hoop  Avould  leave  the  silken  Aveb  almost  free  of  the  rim-im¬ 
pediment,  Avhich  in  strong  AA’ooden  rackets  unintelligently 
made,  is  an  exasperating  bar  to  execution  in  cutting  and 
twisting. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  boys  Avould  do  Avell  to  learn  to 
make  their  oAvn  rackets,  Avhich  Avould  not  require  any  super- 
puerile  amount  of  strength  and  intelligence.  Every  school 
should  have  a  Avorkshop  to  encourage  such  Avork  as  con¬ 
ducing  to  the  appliances  of  play  Avould  count  as  play  itself, 
and  have  the  effect  of  play  as  being  a  thorough  change  from 
school  Avork.  All  available  space  in  courtyards  of  school 
buildings  should  be  utilised  for  graduated  practice  in  ball-play, 
beginning  with  the  simjder  forms  of  hand  fives  and  advancing, 
through  the  Avooden  spring  bat,  to  racquet-play  and  as  near  an 
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approach  to  tennis  as  there  is  room  for.  The  unenclosed 
game  is  excellent  for  violent  exercise,  and  twenty  minutes  of 
it  would  go  as  far  in  recreation  as  a  whole  afternoon  employed 
in  the  milder  functions  of  cricket,  which  is  far  too  intermittent 
in  its  employment  to  be  other  than  a  holiday  sport.  We 
recommend  to  the  teachers  for  their  leisure  reading  the  cloud 
of  references  they  will  find  in  the  notices  of  Becker,  Krause, 
and  Burette  on  the  ball-play  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Much  light  remains  yet  to  be  thrown  on  the  exact  methods  of 
the  old  games,  which  must  have  been  reduced  to  a  very 
definite  science  in  days  when  every  gymnasium  had  its  <T(f>aipic- 
Trjpiov  or  (T<j>aipi<npa,  a  special  place  for  the 

‘  Pila  velox, 

Molliter  austenim  studio  fallente  laborcm,’ 

when  the  spharisterlum  was  ruled  by  a  sphaeristicus  whose 
attributes  should  constitute  him*  evpv6p,os,  eva')(^>']p,(ov,  svaKoiroSy 
hrla-KOTTos,  evrovos ;  ‘  Avell  cadenced,  graceful,  keen  eyed,  sure 

*  of  aim,  well  spoken.’  Such  perhaps  w'as  Aristonicus  the 
Carystian,  <T<f}aipiaTiKos  to  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  the 
Athenians  honoured  with  citizenship. 

The  wholesome  habit  of  daily  exercise  which  the  boys  of 
old  learned  to  love  from  this  accomplished  sort  of  functionary, 
was  so  engrained  in  their  lives  that  as  they  grew  old  (so 
Suetonius  relates  of  Augustus)  the  pila  turned  to  follis  in  their 
hands.f 

‘  Among  the  Romans,’  says  Krause,  ‘  in  the  Republican  as 

*  well  as  Imperial  days,  ball-i)lay  was  universally  delighted  in, 

*  even  more  as  a  health-giving  manly  i*ecreation,  than  as  a 
‘  puerile  sport.  Cato  the  Elder  played  at  pila  in  the  Campus 
‘  Martins  on  the  very  day  he  had  been  accepted  as  a  candidate 
‘  for  the  Consulate.’ 

*  Pollux,  ix.  107. 1 

f  With  the  Koinans,  however,  the  Pilicrepus  seems  to  have  degene¬ 
rated  somewhat  from  the  professorial  character,  and  to  have  become 
more  of  a  marker.  Seneca,  lodging  in  the  Hotel  des  Bains  at  Baia?, 
complains  among  other  noises  disturbing  his  epistle,  ‘  Si  vero  Pili'- 
‘  crepus  supervenerit  et  numerare  coeperit  pilas,’ — Pilicrepus  seems  to 
mean  ‘  ball-crier  ’  or  ‘  ball-counter,’  in  the  sense  where  ‘  qui  crepet 
‘  aureolos  ’  means  ‘  he  who  counts  (with  a  chink)  his  gold  pieces,’  and 
‘  neque  ego  leges  crepo,’  ‘  nor  am  I  a  law-cracker.’  And  the  statue  to 
the  old  wag  Ursus  Togatus,  ‘  senem  hilarem  jocosum  pilicrepum 
‘  scholasticum  qui  vicit  omnes  antecessorcs  suos,’  seems  to  have  been 
put  up  rather  as  a  standing  joke  than  in  the  serious  spirit  in  which 
Florence  recorded  the  prowess  of  Barniu.s. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  S(if/(/io  delle  Opere  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  con 
venti-qnatlro  Tavole  fotolitopr<tfiche  di  Scritture  e  Disegni, 
trutti  del  Codire  Atlantico.  Milano:  1872.  Edizione  di  300 
Exemplar!. 

2.  Michel  Ange,  Leonard  de  Vinci,  Rnjdiael.  Par  Charles 
Clement  ;  avec  vne  etude  anr  fart  cn  Italic,  avant  le  A'P/'™* 
Siec/e.  Paris :  1861. 

3.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  IVorks  ;  consisting  of  A  Life  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Heaton  ;  An 
Essag  on  his  IScientiJic  and  Literary  IVorks,  by  Charles 
CilRiSTOlMiER  Black,  ^I.A.  ;  and  An  Account  of  his  most 
important  Paintings.  London  :  1874. 

XIT bistory  is  there  of  Christian  times  which  presents 
such  endless  sources  of  thought  to  the  philosopher,  such 
glorious  visions  of  art  and  beauty  to  the  man  of  taste,  such 
mournful  wonderment  to  the  moralist,  such  insoluble  enigmas 
to  all,  as  the  history  of  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  during  the  sixteenth  centuries  ?  Seen  by  the  light  of  sub¬ 
sequent  times,  there  is  nothing  so  astonishing  as  the  glory  of 
her  apogee  but  the  completeness  of  her  eclipse — as  the  pride 
of  her  height  but  the  humiliation  of  her  fall — as  the  splendour 
of  one  side  of  the  picture  but  the  darkness  of  its  reverse.  The 
lowness  of  the  level  at  which  she  lay — attractive  only  to  friend 
and  foe,  to  spoiler  and  admirer,  for  the  trophies  of  her  past — 
receiving  even  in  our  own  time  the  most  contemptuous  appel¬ 
lation  a  country  can  bear,  that  of  ‘  a  mere  geographical  expres- 
‘  sion  ’ — this  was  a  stern  and  unmistakeable  fact  which  endured 
for  fully  three  centuries.  All  inquiry,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
into  the  question  of  the  soundness  of  her  immediately  previous 
prosperity ;  and  no  one  can  ])ursue  the  lives  and  careers  of  any 
of  her  grand  and  gifted  children  within  that  epoch  without 
perceiving  at  every  turn  the  deep  hollowness  which  underlay 
the  lovely  land  at  the  very  time  when  its  surface  was  most 
brilliant.  The  reasons  for  such  corru])tion  and  collapse  were 
doubtless  owing  mainly  to  the  virtual  absence  of  the  vital 
functions  of  a  nation’s  health,  and  to  the  interruption  of  such 
as  had  supplied  their  place.  For  that  consciousness  of  a  cona- 
mon  country  which  the  word  ‘  nation  ’  implies  had  never  been  in 
one  sense  the  bond  of  the  Italian  race ;  while,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  local  independence  which 
had  ensured  the  prosperity  of  her  small  states  was  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  extinguished.  Small  republics,  however  internally  wise  and 
secure  for  a  period,  had  never  formed  a  nation ;  and,  as  the- 
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stronger  coveted  and  obtained  dominion  over  the  weaker — as 
Florence  over  Pisa — and  they  in  their  turn  yielded  to  usurpers 
from  within  or  without,  the  conception  of  a  common  patriotism, 
as  of  a  common  strength,  ceased  even  on  this  limited  scale  to 
exist.  That  a  sturdy  patriotism  still  survived  in  a  few  lofty 
minds  who  struggled  and  suffered  in  vain — a  line  never  ex¬ 
tinct  even  in  her  darkest  hours — is  one  of  the  most  touching 
features  of  this  j)eriod  of  degradation.  But  the  immediate 
and  most  mournful  sign  of  the  decay  of  ‘  rich  and  royal  Italy  ’ 
was  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  her  children  ceased  not  to  be 
gay  and  happy  even  in  lier  bondage.  Nothing  strikes  us  more 
than  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  activity  of  art  and  letters 
at  a  time  and  under  conditions  Avhich  must  have  filled  a  loyal 
and  thoughtful  heart  with  the  gravest  forebodings.  For  while 
the  soil  of  Italy  can  produce,  as  it  has  never  ceased  to  do,  the 
noblest  and  most  vigorous  specimens  of  the  human  plant,  her 
sun  has  also  fostered  the  most  poisonous  and  ephemeral.  Bond¬ 
age,  dependence,  and  servility  are  as  potent  for  the  developement 
of  evil  as  liberty  for  that  of  good.  If  Ave  can  imagine  the  light 
of  our  English  freedom  suddenly  quenched,  no  result  would 
be  sadder  to  behold  than  the  number  and  the  class  of  minds 
who  Avould  accommodate  themselves  to  the  degrading  condi¬ 
tions,  and  find,  as  the  Italians  did,  some  congenial  sunshine  to 
live  and  flourish,  to  bask  and  buzz  in.  It  is  indeed  but  just 
to  the  Italian  race  to  confess — Avhat  was  evident  to  many  even 
before  their  present  revival,  and  Avill  not  be  disputed  now — 
that  any  other  European  nation,  once  fallen  so  low,  avouUI 
have  exhibited  greater  brutalisation  of  life  and  manners,  though 
not  perhaps  the  same  effeminacy  and  demoralisation. 

There  Avere,  hoAvever,  secondary  reasons  for  the  indifference 
with  Avhich,  toAA'ards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  signs  of 
approaching  evil  AA'ere  regarded — and  reasons  more  immediately 
perceptible  and  traceable.  These  lay  partially  in  the  nature 
of  the  letters  then  cultivated,  as  Avell  as  in  the  exclusive  in¬ 
terest  with  Avhich  they  Avere  pursued.  The  brilliant  epoch  of 
the  study  of  classic  authors  Avhich  ensued  on  the  dispersion  of 
ancient  manuscripts  in  Italy,  consequent  on  the  taking  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453);  the  ardour  Avith  which  the 
various  centres  of  Italy  and  her  most  learned  men  vied  Avith 
each  other  in  classic  interj)retation  and  research — all  this, 
further  promoted  by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
hailed  at  the  time  by  some  thoughtful  minds  as  an  antidote  to 
the  prevailing  ambition,  profligacy,  and  avarice,  had  its  deeply 
injurious  effect  on  Avhat  Ave  should  noAv  call  the  public  Avelfare 
— the  remedy  ultimately  aggravating  the  disease.  A^Tthout 
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the  active  principle  of  national  and  political  life  such  studies 
were  entrancing  and  benumbing,  like  the  paradise  of  the 
lotus-eaters.  Men  occupied  Avith  disputes  and  discussions, 
hoAvever  polite  and  graceful,  on  the  literature  of  a  dead  Past, 
Avere  readily  diverted  from  the  questions  of  a  living  Prese’nt. 
Minds  absorbed  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  letters,  and  in 
the  fancied  revival  of  a  Platonic  ])hilosophy,  Avere  least  likely 
to  miss  the  atmosphere  of  political  liberty  or  of  religious  con¬ 
sistency.  Palaces  and  gardens  Avere  used  as  places  of  debate 
on  questions  in  Avhich  Ave  noAv  fail  to  see  any  practical  uti¬ 
lity.  ‘  Accademie  ’  Avere  the  order  of  the  day,  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  pedantries  AA-ere  the  consequence  of  such  Academies. 
A  fictitious  activity  and  real  license  in  topics  Avorthless  to  a 
state  took  the  ])lace  of  all  higher  exercise  of  freedom,  and 
the  literary  erudition  Avhich  raised  more  than  one  Pontiff  to 
the  Papal  throne  has  hardly  bequeathed  a  thought  beneficial 
to  the  human  race.  ‘  Beaucoup  de  beaux  ouvrages,  et  peu 
‘  de  belles  actions  illustraient  I’ltalie :  et  tandis  qu’on  trou- 
‘  vait  chez  les  erudits  tant  d’ardeur  et  de  perseverance  dans 
‘  le  travail,  on  trouvait  peu  de  caractere  chez  les  magistrats, 
‘  peu  de  courage  chez  les  guerriers,  peu  de  patx’iotisme  chez  les 
‘  citoyens.’  * 

There  Avas  one  great  reality,  hoAvever,  surviving  all  those  by 
which  Italy  had  led  the  van  before  every  other  nation  in 
Europe—  a  reality  never  more  grand  and  splendid  than  at  the 
period  Ave  are  considering — Avhich  has  bequeathed  monuments 
of  national  genius  unequalled  since,  and  in  virtue  of  Avhich  she 
remains  a  laAvgiver  to  the  pi'esent  day.  This  reality  Avas  her 
Art.  In  this  form  of  national  life  Italy  continued,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  a  great  country,  and 
her  artists  true  patriots,  for  they  endoAved  her  Avith  that  Avhich 
must  ever  excite  the  emulation  and  admiration  of  all  really  refined 
peoples.  No  careers  more  surely  reflect  the  salient  character¬ 
istics  and  social  standards  of  a  race  than  those  of  the  children 
of  Art.  The  painter  is  himself  an  ohjet  de  luxe.  He  germi¬ 
nates — a  divinely  dropt  seed — only  Avhere  the  soil  has  ripened 
into  the  requisite  richness  to  bear  him.  He  is  a  superfluity 
which  thrives  only  Avhere  there  is  the  demand,  no  matter  Avhat 
its  nature — sujxerstition,  variety,  or  taste — for  the  fruits  of  his 
pencil.  He  flourishes  finally  in  courts  and  high  places  only 
Avhere  society  has  reached  that  culmination  of  a  real  or  seeming 
prosperity,  Avhen  the  great  and  Avealthy  of  the  earth,  sated  Avith 
or  secure  of  other  pleasures,  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  grasp 


•  Sismondi’s  ‘  lkepubli([ues  Italiennes  du  Moycn  Age,’  vol.  v.  p.  290. 
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those  intellectual  excitements  to  which  genius  alone  can  min¬ 
ister.  The  painter,  therefore,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sure 
thermometer  of  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathes ;  but  be 
lives,  or  can  live,  in  an  atmosphere  where  higher  things  are 
stifled.  For  his  inspiration  is  not  injured  by  causes  which 
mortally  affect  the  man  of  moral  or  patriotic  aims.  Certain 
conditions  there  are  which  minister  to  his  vocation ;  and  these 
conditions,  viz.  a  glorious  climate,  noble  types  in  man  and 
nature,  a  sensuous  worship,  and  a  luxurious  society,  no  country 
ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection  than  the  Italy  of  the 
cinque  cento. 

From  Science,  in  the  higher  sense,  the  Italian  painter  had 
no  rivalry  to  fear.  May  it  not  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
the  Church  which  utilises  Art  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  extent 
employed  by  the  Papal  hierarchy,  will  never  tolerate  the 
sterner  sister?  Such  science  as  would  help  to  destroy  life,  or 
animate  an  automaton,  Avas  readily  welcomed,  but  he  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  assert  that  the  earth  revolved  on  her  axis,  and  he  who 
denounced  the  sale  of  indulgences,  stood  in  the  same  con¬ 
demned  category  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  grave  mistake  to  infer  that  Italian 
art  in  the  person  of  her  votaries  received  the  same  tribute  of 
real  respect  and  sympathy  now  paid  to  artists  in  our  less  gifted 
times — a  tribute  becoming  perhaps  both  indiscriminate  and 
excessive,  paid  rather  to  the  intellectual  rank  with  which  the 
great  Italian  masters  have  endowed  the  idea  of  the  painter’s 
vocation  than  to  the  real  value  of  the  work.  Partaking  of  the 
condition  of  a  labourer  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  the  artist 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Avas,  in  that  capacity,  equally  con¬ 
trolled  and  dictated  to.  Iligh-floAvn  conceptions  of  the  defer¬ 
ence  paid  to  the  painter,  to  his  sensitive  nature  and  capricious 
inspiration,  ai’e  soon  overturned  if  Ave  examine  the  estimates 
and  eontracts  betAA'een  himself  and  the  chapters  of  churches  and 
superiors  of  convents,  little  differing  in  rigorous  matter-of- 
fact  stipulations  from  those  Ave  noAvadays  conclude  Avith  car¬ 
penter  or  mason.  Nor  Avas  an  appeal  to  taste  so  much  as  an 
item  in  the  bargain,  for  the  gratification  of  taste  was  neither 
the  object  of  the  Church  nor  the  requirement  of  the  Faithful. 
Such  ‘  opinions  of  the  Press,’  too,  as  existed  at  the  time  Avere 
not  calculated  to  enlighten  or  encourage  the  man  of  acutely 
sensitive  calibre.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  Avritings  more 
dull  and  pedantic  and  less  cognisant  of  the  real  philosophy  and 
true  sphere  of  art  than  those  Avhich  Avere  penned  in  presence  of 
the  best  glories  of  the  cinque  cento.  No  Italian  work,  indeed, 
has  descended  to  us  of  the  slightest  value  to  the  painter,  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  the  mere  historical  student  of  art,  excepting 
always  *  Vasari’s  Lives,’  which,  however  inaccurate  and  puerile, 
have  sometimes  the  value  of  a  genuinely  professional  criti(;ism. 

In  all  this  there  was  the  greater  proof  of  the  genius  of  the 
artist  and  of  the  triumph  of  Art — too  healthy  in  her  instincts  and 
certain  in  her  processes  to  be  affected  by  conditions,  however 
unsympathetic,  tyrannical,  and  even  prohibitory  they  would 
now  be  j)ronounced.  Our  modern  standard,  therefore,  of  the 
claims  of  the  craft  to  peculiar  exemptions  and  privileges  suffers 
great  change  when  we  track  the  course  of  Italian  art  from  its 
rise  to  its  culmination.  First,  hailed  as  a  new  wonder  which 
the  vulgar  and  marvel-loving  ran  in  crowds  to  see ;  then  em¬ 
ployed  and  incorporated  as  a  regular  handicraft  in  the  service 
of  the  Church ;  next  exalted  or  neglected,  competed  for  or 
dismissed,  petted  or  insulted,  as  the  whim,  vanity,  superstition, 
or  intrigue,  full  or  empty  exchequer,  of  pontiff  or  prince  dic¬ 
tated  ;  her  own  children,  meanwhile,  partaking  of  all  the 
complexion  of  the  period — a  race  glorious  and  gifted,  yet  most 
of  them  what  we  now  feel  to  be  creatures  of  childish  habits — 
with  the  passions  of  men  and  the  follies  of  children — fighting 
and  quarrelling,  maiming  and  murdering,  destroying  their  own 
works  from  pique,  and  their  neighbours’  from  jealousy, — Art, 
for  all  that,  is  seen  to  hold  on  her  course  unfaltering ;  never 
making  a  false  step,  never  undoing  what  she  had  once  done ; 
till  who  shall  say  what  agencies  could  then  have  retarded  her, 
and  what  would  since  have  restored  her ;  whence  she  comes, 
and  why  she  goes  ? 

Three  great  men  in  Italy  stood  highest  in  the  ranks  of  art 
at  the  highest  time  of  her  seeming  greatness ;  closely  connected 
in  experience,  widely  separated  in  individual  character,  each 
showing  in  various  degrees  the  extraordinary  gifts  which,  in 
some  form,  have  never  died  out  from  the  Italian  race — all 
equally  affected  by  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  age ;  all 
‘  mighty  men.’  These  three  were  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael.  To  be  a  great  artist  was  by  that  time 
a  passport  both  to  employment  and  to  popularity.  The  world 
had  then  begun  to  seek  them  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  art.  Society  had  reached  that  intellectual  point  when 
genius  is  not  only  patronised  but  lionised.  No  one  of  these 
three  great  men  was  bound  by  convent  rules  or  fettered  by 
partnerships ;  each  stood  individual  and  alone,  though  drawing 
numbers  round  himself.  The  outline  of  their  characters,  there¬ 
fore,  is  lost  in  DO  common  ground ;  and  no  thread  of  history  is 
more  trustworthy  to  follow  than  the  lives  and  fates  of  such 
men.  *  Two  of  them,  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  were 
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before  and  beyond  their  age — the  one  intellectually,  the  other 
morally ;  while  Raphael  in  both  respects  stood  on  a  par  with  it. 
Leonardo  and  Raphael  were  men  of  the  world,  supple,  courtier¬ 
like,  swimming  with  the  stream ;  Michael  Angelo  was  stern 
and  upright,  and  always  in  conflict  with  it.  Leonardo  was  the 
greater  genius  ;  Michael  Angelo  the  nobler  spirit ;  Raphael  the 
happier  man.  Of  one  so  sympathetic  and  successful  as  Raphael 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  telling  outline.  Misfortune  did  not  try 
him,  success  did  not  spoil  him,  length  of  life  did  not  weary  him ; 
accordingly  the  course  of  the  man  and  the  painter  presents  that 
smoothness  on  which  the  moralist  can  lay  little  hold.  Leonardo’s 
gifts  were  so  incredibly  numerous  and  varied  as  to  hinder  the 
developement  of  his  career  in  any  one  of  them  ;  he  was  also 
fastidious,  procrastinating,  and  apparently  unconscientious ; 
and  never  was  so  lofty  a  fame  in  art  maintained  by  works  so 
few,  so  ruined,  and  so  uncertain  as  those  he  has  left  behind 
him.  Michael  Angelo  was  the  impersonation  of  laboriousness 
and  conscientiousness,  but  his  time  and  his  genius  were  wasted 
by  the  authority  of  ignorance  and  caprice  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  perseverance  of  an  honest  purpose,  the  energy  of  a  great 
mind,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  long  life  that  he  accomplished 
the  stupendous  monuments  that  immortalise  him.  As  to  Ra¬ 
phael,  the  number  of  his  creations  as  compared  with  the  short¬ 
ness  of  his  career  are  such  as  lead  us  to  infer  that  equal  facility 
and  perfection  of  production  were  never  compatible  before  or 
since.  Leonardo  worked  slowly ;  Michael  Angelo  furiously;  of 
Raphael’s  mode  of  labour  we  can  only  be  sure  that  it  was  a 
delight  to  him.  In  character  of  art  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo  Avere  both  strictly  new ;  Raphael  not  so  new  as  so 
perfect.  Finally,  their  j)ortraits  are  the  types  of  the  men. 
Leonardo,  handsome  and  high-bred,  with  an  Italian’s  dignity, 
but  a  courtier’s  mask ;  Ra})hael,  young,  beautiful,  and  un¬ 
ruffled  ;  Michael  Angelo’s,  the  mournfullest  countenance  we 
can  look  upon. 

AVe  select  for  brief  analysis  the  earlier  and  foremost  of  the 
three,  the  man  of  the  ‘  nutiira  incontentubilc,'  as  termed  by  his 
biographer  iSIanzi,  ‘  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century,’ 
according  to  Hallam.  Hitherto  the  life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
has  inspired  the  sense  of  a  subject  Avoru  threadbare  equally 
from  lack  of  material  and  from  reiteration.  What  light  may 
be  throAvn  upon  the  subject  by  the  researches  of  iMessrs.  CroAvc 
and  Cavalcaselle  is  still  uncertain.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
groAving  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  all  he  thought  as 
Avell  as  did,  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  systematic  study 
of  his  multiform  remains.  In  the  present  feeling  of  the  Italian 
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people  the  vindication  of  Leonardo’s  inanysidedness,  and  (in  the 
sense  of  the  world’s  age)  precocity  of  intellectual  power,  stands 
on  the  same  level  with  their  interest  in  the  approaching  publica¬ 
tion  of  Micliael  Angelo’s  letters.  On  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  monument  erected  to  him  at  Milan,  and  of  the  exliibition 
of  works  of  the  Leonardesque  school  in  1872,  the  Government 
of  Italy  published  the  fine  work  which  heads  this  article,  and 
of  which  only  three  liundred  copies  were  printed.  It  has  been 
edited  by  a  commission,  with  Count  Belgiogoso  at  the  head,  and 
contains  expositions  of  the  great  master’s  varied  forms  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  by  competent  hands;  with  photographs, 
the  size  of  the  originals,  from  sketches  of  various  kinds,  and 
especially  from  his  magnificent  hydraulic  drawings.  These  are 
all  selected  from  the  enormous  volume  called  the  ‘  Codice 
‘  Atlantico  ’  *  jweserved  in  the  Ambrogian  Library.  For  the 
present  the  Italian  Government  have  made  no  demand  for  the 
restitution  of  twelve  volumes  of  Leonardo’s  MSS.  detained  by 
the  French,  or  rather  neglected  to  be  claimed  by  the  Austrians, 
in  1815,  and  still  in  the  library  of  the  Institut  at  Paris ;  but 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  Leonardo’s  labours  these  are 
indispensable;  and  the  time  may  be  anticipated  when  their 
reinstatement  in  the  Ambrogian  Library  will  do  honour  to  the 
more  enlightened  sentiments  of  the  French  Government. 

An  English  work  also  has  been  recently  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Heaton,  who  has  collated  with  much  pains  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  published  on  the  life  and  woi’ks  of  the  great  master ;  in¬ 
cluding,  it  must  be  owned,  anecdotes  and  conclusions  long 
disproved,  and  lacking  also  the  discriminating  criticism  requi¬ 
site  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  came  into  the  Avorld  close  upon  the  time 
when  Fra  Angelico  left  it.  The  art  that  one  took  up  is 
curious  to  compare  with  that  the  other  laid  down  ;  yet,  in  one 
sense,  the  younger  painter  was  the  natural  heir  to  the  elder ; 
for  Fra  Angelico  was  the  first  to  develope  that  quality  in  art — 
expression — which  Leonardo  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection. 
Leonardo  was  illegitimate  and  left-handed,  but  neither  proved 
a  bar  to  his  progress,  either  sinister  or  otherwise.  He  w'as 
born  in  1452,  at  Vinci,  in  the  Val  d’Arno,  when  his  father, 
Piero  de  Vinci,  was  twenty-five  years  of  age;  who  in  the 
same  year  married  the  first  of  his  four  wives,  not  one  of  whom 
Avas  the  mother  of  Leonardo, — a  certain  Caterina,  afterwards 


*  So  called  from  the  size  of  the  paper  on  Avhich  the  MSS.  and 
drawings  are  mounted — Carta  Atlantica — corresponding  with  our  im¬ 
perial  folio. 
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married  to  Accattabriga  di  Piero  della  Vaeca,  also  of  Vinei. 
Piero  da  Vinci  had  no  children  by  his  first  two  wives,  but  a 
numerous  family — eight  sons  and  three  daughters — by  his 
third  and  fourth  wives,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter,  was  not 
born  till  1476.  When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Heaton,  like  most  of 
her  forerunners  on  this  topic,  dwells  on  the  fact  of  Leonardo’s 
being  educated  in  his  father’s  family  on  a  level  in  point  of 
affection  and  advantages  with  the  legitimate  olfs[)ring,  she 
overlooks  the  chronology  she  has  herself  suj)plied,  which  shows 
us  that  Leonardo  was  well  flown  from  the  parent  nest  by  the 
time  the  others  began  to  occupy  it,  being  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  before  his  eldest  half-brother,  Giuliano — born  1479 — 
appeared  on  the  scene.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
so  long  an  only  child  in  his  father’s  house,  and  illegitimacy,  as 
is  well  known,  then  no  brand,  he  should  have  received  that 
nurture  and  education  which  his  abilities  warranted.  For  the 
youthful  promise  of  such  genius  could  admit  of  no  mistake. 
The  inquiring  mind  which  stamps  the  future  man  of  science — 
the  observing  eye  which  heralds  proficiency  in  art — the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  logical  head,  indispensable  for  the  natural  philoso¬ 
pher;  in  all  these — unlike  the  poetic,  dreamy  temperament  which 
often  lies  dormant,  and  apparently  dull,  in  early  years — the  boy 
we  may  be  sure  w’as  father  of  the  man.  To  his  exceptional  mental 
gifts  were  further  added  a  splendid  person,  activity  and  ardour 
in  every  manly  sport — the  varied  accomplishments  of  a  dancer,  a 
musician,  an  improvisatore,  and  a  poet — with  a  spirit  which  de¬ 
lighted  in  mastering  the  wildest  horse,  and  a  strength  that  could 
bend  the  animal’s  shoe.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  love 
of  natural  science  did  not  predominate  in  the  restless  young 
brain — whether  a  chemist’s  laboratory,  or  an  engineer’s  office, 
would  not  nowadays  have  received  him.  But  the  world  was 
then  in  the  infancy  of  science ;  it  was  in  the  maturity  of  art. 
Science  was  then  a  suspicious  occupation  ;  art,  a  profitable  one ; 
and  the  art  of  that  time  covered  a  far  greater  area  of  intel¬ 
lectual  ground  than  it  does  now.  At  all  events,  the  father 
showed  his  discrimination  by  apprenticing  the  young  lad  to 
the  distinguished  Florentine  artist,  Andrea  Cione,  called 
Verocchio. 

It  has  been  usual  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  this  master  in 
order,  unnecessarily,  to  exalt  that  of  his  scholar.  But  the 
familiar  appellation  of  ‘  Verocchio,'  or  the  true  eye,  implies  that 
quality  for  which  Leonardo  became  most  famed,  and  which  it 
is  fair  to  believe  the  teacher  contributed  to  foi'm.  In  other 
respects,  too,  Verocchio  occupies  that  stage  which  led  upwards 
to  Leonardo.  He  was  not  only  sculptor,  goldsmith,  carver,  and 
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painter,  but  also  a  student  of  perspective  and  a  musician. 
Such  pictures  as  he  may  have  left  are  merged  doubtless  In  the 
common  character  of  the  school,  while  his  drawings  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  Leonardo  himself.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  acquirements  his  nature  Avas  gracious  and  noble. 
For  no  tribute  bears  less  the  stamp  of  the  mere  flattery  of  the 
age,  than  that  paid  to  him  by  Giovanni  Santi,  father  of  Kaphael, 
in  his  ‘  Cronaca.’ 

‘  II  chiaro  fonte 

D’umanitate  e  innata  gentilezza, 

Che  alia  pittiira,  e  alia  scultura  e  un  ponte 
Sopra  del  qual  si  passa  cum  destrezza, 

Dico  Andrea  da  Verocchio.’ 

A  man  of  this  order  was  not  likely  to  forswear  the  art  of 
painting  because  a  young  pupil  promised  to  excel  him.  Vasari’s 
story  to  this  effect  has  also  that  stamp  of  puerile  gossip,  which 
throws  a  doubt  on  many  of  his  statements,  and  distinguishes 
those  Avhich  have  at  present  been  proved  to  be  untrue.  Were 
it  not  that  the  figure  of  the  angel  in  the  ‘  Baptism,’  by  Veroc¬ 
chio,  reported  to  be  by  the  hand  of  the  young  Leonardo,  differs 
someAvhat  in  technical  execution  from  the  rest,  its  superior 
attractiveness,  considering  the  damaged  state  of  the  whole, 
would  hardly  sustain  the  assertion  of  a  different  pencil.  It  is 
also  now  known  that  Leonardo  remained  in  Verocchio’s  studio 
till  he  w.as  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  position  quite  incom- 
l)atible  Avith  any  theory  of  jealousy  on  the  master’s  part.  In 
all  early  accounts  of  the  great  painters  Ave  must  alloAv  for  that 
exaggeration  and  love  of  the  marvellous  AA'hich  stamped  the 
time.  Still,  the  story  of  the  ‘  Rotella  di  fico,’  as  told  by 
Vasari,  is  too  indicative  of  the  extraordinary  lad,  besides  being 
the  only  record  of  an  early  Avork,  not  to  be  noted.  It  runs 
thus : — A  countryman  living  near  Vinci,  having  sawn  a 
circular  slice  of  Avood  from  a  fig-tree,  brought  it  to  Leonardo’s 
father,  requesting  him  to  persuade  his  son  to  paint  it  for  a 
coat  of  arms.  Leonardo  took  the  wood,  and  forthAvith  col¬ 
lected  in  a  room  set  apart  for  himself  a  number  of  flying  and 
creeping  creatures — serpents,  lizards,  hedgehogs,  bats,  locusts, 
beetles,  dragon-flies,  &c.,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to  form  the 
semblance  of  a  hideous  monster.  When  his  father  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  room,  Avhich  meanAvhile  reeked  Avith  a  ‘  fetor 
‘  mortal,’  he  dreAv  back  in  horror ;  but  Avhether  from  believing 
the  apparition  true,  as  Vasari  says,  or  as  much  from  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  another  sense  as  to  that  of  sight,  the  reader  may  de¬ 
cide  :  also  Avhether  such  a  father  Avould  ‘  secretly  sell  ’  his  son’s 
VOL.  CXLI.  NO.  CCLXXXVII.  H 
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performance,  and  further,  for  100  ducats,*  that  sum  being 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  Michael  Angelo  received  for 
his  ‘Cupid.’  However  that  may  be,  there  is  more  revealed  of 
the  lad’s  character  by  this  story  than  would  at  first  appear. 

For  this  was  not  a  form  of  art  known  then.  He  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  kind.  No  illustrations  of  such  orders  of  crea-  1 
tion  had  ever  been  attempted  by  any  ])ainter.  The  illuminated 
manuscripts  before  that  time  were  bordered  with  flowers,  in¬ 
termixed  occasionally  with  a  grotesque  creature  ;  but  these  had 
little  affinity  with  the  realities  painted  on  the  Rotella,  and 
were  also  not  likely  to  have  come  within  the  reach  of  a  boy 
in  an  obscure  village.  We  therefore  perceive  here,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  that  ardent  and  instinctive  reference  to  1 
Nature  which  he  afterwards  practised  and  preached,  and  I 
which  in  all  his  scientific  researches  placed  him  in  advance  of  f 
an  age  bigotedly  devoted  to  tradition,  always  looking  back-  L 
ward  while  he  looked  forward.  The  ‘  Medusa  Head,’  also  in  I 
the  Uffizl,  which,  if  not  by  him,  is  unquestionably  from  an  i 
original  by  his  hand,  and  presumably  of  an  early  date,  is  I 
another  instance  of  that  application  of  real  reptile  forms  to  the  | 
purposes  of  art  of  which  no  indication  is  seen  in  the  art  of  | 
his  predecessors.  j 

Nor  is  there  any  proof  in  the  description  of  this  fantastic  J 
picture,  which  has  vanished  from  sight,  of  the  imagination  so 
lavishly  imputed  to  him.  To  make  up  a  monster  by  putting  j 
together  specimens  of  various  tribes  of  animals,  is  no  more  " 
imagination  than  to  group  different  orders  of  flowers  on  one 
.stalk.  It  would  be  difficult  .to  define  the  meaning  of  that  f 
much  taken-in-vain  word,  ‘  imagination,’  as  applied  to  an  art  j 
which  derives  all  teaching  and  materials  from  outward  nature,  I 
and  permits  but  scantily  of  any  departure  from  them ;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  may  be  averred  that,  however  directed  in  arrange¬ 
ment  of  forms  by  that  feeling  i'or  stdection  which  marks  the  true 
artist,  the  young  lad  did  not  trace  an  outline  or  place  a  tone,  ' 
strange  and  ■weird  as  each  might  be,  without  the  most  inflexible 
reference  to  his  uncomfortable  menagerie.  The  devotion  to  the  f 
Actual  and  to  the  True  in  that  sense,  which  was  the  creed  of  this  1 
extraordinary  man,  is  rather  antagonistic  than  favourable  to  the  j 
imaginative  faculty.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  real  clue  by  I 
which  we  can  better  comprehend  him.  For  the  distinction  be-  I 
tween  him  and  other  ])ainters,  ancient  or  modern,  consists  not  | 
in  any  greater  possession  on  his  part  of  those  poetic  and  .sub-  I 
jective  instincts  which  delight  in  the  cxei'cise  of  the  imagina- 

*  E<inivalent  in  the  Florentine  money  of  the  time  to  about  2G/. 
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tion,  but  in  his  stricter  re8i)ect  for  the  laws  and  facts  of  nature, 
and  his  deeper  study  of  them.  Here  may  equally  be  traced  the 
causes  for  his  superiority,  and  the  causes  for  his  strange  short¬ 
comings — for  the  fragments  of  pictures,  equally  as  for  the  pic¬ 
tures  never  executed  at  all — the  puzzle  and  disappointment  of 
those  who  judge  what  he  could  have  done  by  what  he  did  do. 
With  a  mind  in  which  the  positive  predominated  over  the  imagi¬ 
native,  the  natural  result  was  that  he  applied  the  methods  of 
science  to  the  practice  of  art.  He  observed,  investigated,  and 
analysed,  as  if  each  work  he  undertook  were  a  new  experiment. 
Governed  by  this  spirit,  his  mode  of  execution  was  slow,  ten¬ 
tative,  and  unenjoyable.  He  lacked  the  power  which  generally 
accompanies  the  ajsthetic  order  of  mind,  that  of  feeling  when  the 
idea,  however  imperfectly,  is  fulfilled — the  feeling,  therefore,  of 
knoAving  where  to  stop.  And  he  lacked  it  evidently  more  and 
more  as  he  advanced  in  life.  Hence  the  unfinished  pictures, 
abandoned  from  the  impossibility  Oof  satisfying  himself;  and 
hence,  too,  Avhat  may  Toe  called  the  over-finished  pictures,  in¬ 
jured  by  attempts  to  come  closer  to  positive  effects  of  nature 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  human  art.  To  these  M.  Clement 
may  be  believed  to  refer  when  he  speaki^^of  an  ‘  exactitude  qui 
‘  approche  pai’fois  ii  la  putirilite.’  — 

To  this  tendency  also  must  be  attributed  that  vein  of  cari¬ 
cature — utterly  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  instincts  of  an  imagina¬ 
tive  and  idealising  mind — which,  viewing  him  as  a  painter 
only,  is  disturbing  and  repugnant  in  his  art  career.  He 
loved,  it  would  seem,  not  only  to  dwell  on  Nature’s  laAvs,  but 
on  her  freaks  and  deformities.  He  sought  apparently  to 
ascertain  how  far  Nature  could  depart  from  the  mean  forms 
of  beauty  and  symmetry,  without  absolutely  obliterating  the 
stamp  of  humanity.  It  was  his  aim,  it  is  said,  to  define  the 
different  kinds  of  feature  and  expression  possible  in  man.  His 
caricatures  accordingly  may  all  be  classified  under  different 
types — exaggerated  to  the  utmost — of  human  character ;  con¬ 
ceit,  apathy,  ignorance,  stupidity,  insolence,  and  vulgarity. 
Yet  even  Avhilst  sounding  the  most  hideous  depths  of  masculine 
brutality  or  feminine  inanity,  in  those  he  calls  ‘  Gente  poco 
‘  ohbligata  alia  Naturn'  he  preserves  a  precision  and  delicacy 
of  line  which  marks  them,  as  may  especially  be  seen  in  the 
photographed  specimens  given  in  the  Avork  published  by  the 
Italian  Government,  as  the  eccentricities  of  a  master-hand. 
It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  believe  in  the  group  of  ‘  Three 
‘  Caricature  Heads  ostensibly  from  a  draAving  in  the  Pitti, 


Tliis  plate,  and  one  of  a  female  profile,  the  outline  of  Avhich  has 
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which  Mrs.  Heaton  has  included  among  her  illustrations  of  the 
master’s  art.  These  are  marked  by  outlines  as  coarse  as  the 
forms  are  ill-drawn,  reminding  one  of  some  bad  imitator  of 
Quentyn  Matsys’*  Misers;’  Leonardo,  even  in  his  vagaries,  was 
like  no  one  but  himself. 

It  was  not.  as  Mrs.  Heaton  avers,  that  Leonardo  ‘  could 
‘  never  walk  in  the  beaten  paths  of  art,  but  was  ever  seeking 
‘  some  bye-way  of  his  own — some  new'  path  in  the  great 
‘  wilderness.’  No  great  man  ever  does  walk,  in  one  sense,  in 
the  beaten  paths.  But  this  alone  w’ould  not  account  either 
for  his  monstrosities  or  his  beauties.  The  w'ords  this  lady 
quotes  from  his  own  pen  are  a  better  clue  to  both.  ‘  Who 
‘  ever  flatters  himself  that  he  can  retain  in  his  memory  all  the 
‘  effects  of  Nature  is  deceived,  for  our  memory  is  not  so  capa- 
‘  cious ;  therefore  consult  Nature  for  everything f  This  is  an 
axiom  absolutely  true  for  purposes  of  science,  but  only  with  a 
certain  limit  for  those  of  art.  And  that  limit  lies  between  the 
permanent  truths  and  the  accidental  appearances  of  Nature. 
Our  authoress  is  unfortunate  in  instancing,  a  propos  of  this 
sentence,  the  greatest  modern  landscape  painter  as  ‘  involved 
‘  and  enigmatical  ’  in  his  instructions,  in  contradistinction  to 
Leonardo.  No  one  Avho  knew'  Turner’s  small  vocabulary,  but 
golden  precepts,  will  endorse  that.  Still,  it  is  true  that 
Turner,  in  a  particular  sense,  gave  advice  of  an  opposite  kind. 
His  precept  was,  ‘  Be  not  slavish  to  mere  facts,  but  fill  your 
‘  eye  and  memory  w'ith  a  scene,  and  go  home  and  do  it.’  And 
on  this  he  acted.  Such  a  system  of  course  presupposes  both 
eye  and  hand  already  so  formed  on  the  study  of  Nature,  and 
so  familiar  with  her  purer  language,  as  to  winnow  aw'ay  the 
chaff  of  accident  and  retain  only  the  grain  of  truth.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  art  in  this  country  since  Turner  is  our  great  painter’s 
best  vindication  ;  for,  with  small  exception,  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  put  all  alike,  without  selection,  into  the  mill,  on  the 
plausible  plea  that  Avhatcver  Nature  gives  the  painter  is  bound 
to  take. 

It  is  not  for  [)igmies  such  as  we  to  say  that  the  mighty 
master  himself  erred  in  that  direction,  or  even  to  pronounce 
what  his  woi'ds,  literally,  mean.  Language  is  ambiguous 
when  applied  to  the  art  Avhich  addresses  itself  to  the  eye. 
And  these  words  by  Leonardo  which  w’e  have  underlined  are 
not  without  a  seeming  contradiction  from  his  own  pen.  For 

evidently  been  gone  over  by  an  unintelligent  band,  are  unworthy  of 
introduction  in  a  Life  of  Leonardo,  (tther  plates  from  w'ell-known 
Luini’s  have  at  all  events  the  excuse  of  being  agreeable. 
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he  also  advises  his  pupils  to  observe  what  he  admits  to  be 
‘  petty  in  practice,  and  almost  worthy  of  derision,’  namely, 
the  stains  on  old  walls,  and  the  veins  in  jasper  stones,  as  sug¬ 
gesting  representations  of  landscape,  confusions  of  battles, 
capricious  expressions  in  heads,  and  ‘  other  things  without 
‘  end further  illustrating  his  meaning  by  instancing  ‘  the 
‘  sound  of  bells ;  in  which  you  can  hear  what  you  please.’*  At 
the  same  time  he  blames  Sandro  Botticelli — who,  reasoning 
inversely,  declared  that  one  needed  only  to  throw  a  sponge 
filled  with  various  colours  against  a  wall  to  produce  the  eft'ect  of 
a  landscape — as  having  produced  ‘  tristissimi  paesi.'  In  this 
latitude  as  to  what  he  said,  we  must  hold  fast  by  what  he  did. 
And  nothing  is  more  patent  than  that  Leonardo  did  not  consult 
Nature,  nor  even  old  walls,  for  his  backgrounds  and  land¬ 
scapes,  where  dark  and  dismal  caverns  with  pendant  stalac¬ 
tites,  and  impossible,  sublimated  mountains — half  iceberg, 
half  dolomite — offer  features  tristissimi  in  proportion  as  they 
are  unnatural. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  his  perfect  veracity,  where  the 
subject  attracted  him,  we  may  be  sure  that  that  which  was 
Leonardo’s  alone — viz.  the  exquisite  expression  in  certain 
female  heads,  suggesting  ‘  the  belief  in  a  perfection  greater 
‘  than  this  world  contains,’  was  no  creation  of  his  fancy,  but  a 
reality  he  strictly  copied.  And  this  grace — not  beyond  the 
reach  of  art — was  not  so  much  snatched  by  leaving  ‘  the 
‘  beaten  path  ’  as  by  pursuing  that  of  Expression  to  its  utmost 
limit.  For  it  was  there  he  found  the  Hower  he  alone  first 
plucked,  namely,  that  ineffable  smile  which  is  the  culminating 
expansion  of  a  lovely  face,  and  in  the  representation  of  which 
— except  by  Luini  and  Correggio, —  he  has  remained  unap- 
proachable.f  The  marvel  is  that  one  and  the  same  man 
should  have  compassed  and  taken  pleasure  in  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  beautiful  and  the  hideous,  and  in  his  sketches 
they  sometimes  occur  on  the  same  page.  But  in  Leonardo’s 
extraordinary  mind  there  was  common  ground,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  for  both. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  master’s  early  doings  in  Florence 
to  give  any  connected  chain  of  his  life.  He  is  believed  not  to 
have  quitted  Verocchio  till  1477 — then  twenty-five  years  of 
age — and  to  have  set  up  a  bottega  for  himself.  Nor  can  it 


*  Trattato,  cap.  xvi. 

f  Vasari  mentions  Leonardo’s  liaving  modelled  laughing  female  and 
infantine  heads  in  terra  cotta  and  wax  while  in  Verocchio’s  studio. 
None,  however,  have  survived  to  prove  the  tale  true.  jj 
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positively  be  pronounced  ivhich  of  his  few  known,  or  supposed, 
works  belong  to  this  period.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  therefore,  whether  the  unfinished  ‘  Adoration  of  the  Kings’ 
in  the  Uffizi,  the  ringleted  Madonna  at  Gatton  Park,  and  the 
fresco  at  S.  Onofrio,  Rome,  were  executed  in  this  first  Floren¬ 
tine  time,  or  years  later.  In  this  uncertainty  the  sweet  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  female  heads  we  have  alluded  to,  the  languid, 
longing,  high-bred  smile  of  his  Louvre  Virgin  on  the  lap  of 
St.  Anna* — the  attribute  of  the  Milanese  beauties,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  presented  to  his  gaze  till  he  had  left  Florence — may  i 

be  taken  as  a  guide.  There  is  an  expression  too  in  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  heads — a  solemn,  infantine  pathos, — surpassing  in 
touching  beauty  the  work  of  any  painter  before  or  since,  and 
the  more  marvellous  because  accompanied  by  an  amount  of 
finish  in  which  the  subtle  essence  of  such  fragrance  is  apt  to 
escape.  Both  these  expressions  become  a  date,  and  they  are  ; 

singularly  absent  from  the  works  we  have  specified.  Nor  can  i 

these  pictui’es,  however  interesting  to  connoisseurs,  and  espe-  , 
daily  the  unfinished  Adoration  to  ]>ainters,  be  said  to  possess 
the  true  Leonardesque  charm.  The  fact  also  that  the  S.  H 
Onofrio  Madonna  is  his  only  genuine  fresco,  bespeaks  an 
early  visit  to  Rome,  for  nothing  is  better  known  than  that 
Leonardo  repudiated,  to  the  world’s  great  loss,  all  operations 
in  genuine  fresco  later  in  life.  For  these  reasons  such  works 
may  be  assigned  to  the  period  preceding  his  removal  to  Milan. 

In  the  absence  of  all  historical  records  at  present  brought  to 
light,  the  later  biographers  of  Leonardo  have  been  left  to 
wonder  Avhy  Leonardo  should  have  exchanged  the  superior 
art- atmosphere  of  Florence  for  that  of  Milan  ;  or  rather  why, 
in  Mrs.  Heaton’s  Avords,  Loi’enzo  de’  Medici,  ‘  quick-sighted 
‘  as  he  was  for  genius,  did  not  seek  to  attach  such  a  man 
‘  as  this  to  himself.  He  surely  must  have  been  aware  of 
‘  Leonardo’s  powers,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was  un- 
‘  heedful  of  them,  and  suffered  the  brightest  of  the  stars  around 
‘  him  to  Avander  into  another  system.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
‘  surmise  the  reasons  that  may  have  led  to  Leonardo  desiring 
‘  to  quit  Florence.  The  strange  neglect  of  the  Medici  (he 
‘  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  single  commission  from  any  one 
‘  of  them)  Avould  tend  to  shoAv  that  he  Avas  not  properly  appre- 
‘  dated  in  his  native  city.  Added  to  this,  there  may  have  been 


*  This  peculiar  and  unattractive  arrangement  of  the  figures  was  no 
invention  by  Leonardo,  but  a  group  traditional  in  the  lioman  Church 
to  show  the  three  generations  of  the  ‘  Sacred  Family,’  and  is  seen  in 
early  painted  figures  in  wood,  and  in  other  forms. 
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‘  family  difficulties,  money  matters,  and  what  not  to  induce  a 
‘  desire  for  change.’  (P.  9.)  All  this  amiable  speculation  is  best 
answered  by  a  reference  to  dates,  which  immediately  disposes  of 
the  question  of  the  absence  of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  earlier 
Medici — Leonardo  being  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  Cosmo 
died.  Nor  is  the  ‘  neglect’  of  him  by  Lorenzo,  whose  mind  was 
of  a  class  little  likely  to  api)reciate  that  of  Verocchio’s  youthful 
scholai’,  more  difficult  to  account  for.  Lorenzo’s  character  and 
life  were  of  that  order  which,  however  j)opular  in  his  own  age, 
is  not  calculated  to  stand  the  colder  analysis  of  our  own.  He 
inherited  a  lustre  from  old  Cosmo  which  clung  to  him  even 
while  transgressing  all  the  wise  policy  which  had  made  the 
Medici  name  great,  lie  was  young,  and  may  have  been 
brave — he  played  at  poetry  and  philosophy — he  possessed  all 
the  systematic  address  of  the  period,  and  he  gathered  round 
him,  and  salaried —  with  money  belonging  to  the  State — too 
many  men  of  letters  not  to  be  extolled  alternately  as  the 
Augustus  and  IMecajnas  of  modern  Italy.  Viewed,  how'ever, 
apart  from  this  halo  of  contemporary  llattery,  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  aj)pears  as  the  arch  representative  of  the  unreality  of 
the  time — the  chief  agent  of  the  decay  of  the  Florentine  Re¬ 
public — the  patron  of  the  profitless  erudition — the  founder  of 
the  Platonic  Academy — the  giver  and  encourager  of  fetes  and 
follies,  and,  setting  aside  more  serious  misdeeds,  the  promoter 
of  all  the  hollow  magnificence  which  disguised  his  spendthrift 
government  and  masked  his  ambitious  designs.  Such  a  man 
was  little  likely  to  take  interest,  except  for  passing  amuse¬ 
ment,  in  those  scientific  instincts  in  the  mind  of  Leonardo,  of 
which  it  has  required  centuries  to  prove  and  recognise  the 
true  value.  Then,  as  to  patronising  his  art,  there  is  no  such 
proof  of  Lorenzo’s  patronage  of  other  painters  as  to  make  his 
omission  of  Leonardo  singular.  It  Avould  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Medici  of  the  fifteenth  ccntiuT  had  any 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  picture  galleries  which  now  adorn 
Florence.  The  idea  even  of  such  collections  did  not  exist— 
far  less  of  their  public  utility.  It  is  known  that  the  first  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tuscany — at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
made  the  rooms  of  the  Uffizi  the  storehouse  of  collections  of 
armour,  astrological  instruments,  and  natural  history — of  an¬ 
tique  gems,  some  sculpture  and  a  few  pictures- — also  that  a  great 
diamond  was  jdaced  in  the  apartment  now  called  the  Tribune ; 
but  the  chief  collection  of  paintings  was  derived  from  the 
heiress  of  the  Della  Kovere  family,  who  married  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  II.  in  1634.  To  return,  however,  to  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici :  he  shared  in  the  fashion  for  collecting  gems  and 
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intagli,  and  also  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  ;  but  this  taste 
had  far  less  to  do  with  the  merits  of  such  objects  in  the  light 
of  art,  than  with  their  incidental  value  as  illustrations  of  the 
classic  subjects  then  in  vogue.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  re¬ 
cord  of  his  having  individually  given  a  commission  to  a  single 
painter.  Sandro  Botticelli’s  fine  ])icture  of  the  Medici  family 
kneeling  before  the  Madonna  in  the  ‘  Adoration  of  the 
‘  Kings  ’  in  the  Uftizi,  was  painted  before  old  Cosmo’s  death. 
Their  [)ortraits,  with  other  Florentine  magnates,  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ghirlandajo  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Sassetti  Chapel, 
but  the  commission  was  not  given  by  any  Medici ;  Lorenzo 
figures  in  the  series  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  recently  sold  at 
Mr.  Barker’s  sale,  but  these  are  known  to  have  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  for  the  Pucci  family,  and  the  arms  of  Julius  II. 
on  one  of  them  points  to  a  date  when  Lorenzo  had  long  been 
in  his  grave.  There  were  ])lenty  of  grand  and  noted  painters 
both  in  Florence  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy — mature  in  his 
youth  and  ripening  with  his  manhood — but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  noticed  anj'  of  them.  Ills  supposed  interest 
in  Michael  Angelo — only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  Lo¬ 
renzo  died — is  founded  mainly  on  a  j)uerile  story  by  Vasari 
which  any  visitor  to  the  Uffizi,  who  will  take  the  trouble,  may 
disprove.*  Altogether  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s  patronage  of  pic¬ 
torial  art,  Avhether  in  easel  pictures  or  in  fresco,  rests  more  on 
the  imagination  of  eertain  modern  biographers  than  on  any 
sober  facts  of  history. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Leonardo  was  then  eom- 
paratively  undistinguished  as  a  painter — the  pictures  believed 
to  belong  to  his  early  period  owing  their  subsequent  fame 
more  to  what  he  became  than  to  any  inherent  attraction.  That 
he  rested  his  claim  and  j)atronage  far  less  on  his  art  than  on 

•  This  story  relates  to  the  head  of  the  ‘  Old  Satyr,’  known  as  a  youth¬ 
ful  work  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  still  in  the  Sala  delle  Iscrizione  of 
the  Uffizi.  Vasari  states  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici  seeing  the  young 
lad  engaged  on  this  head,  which  has  the  mouth  grinning  and  half  open, 
so  as  to  show  tongue  and  teeth,  observed,  ‘  Thou  oughtest  to  know  that 
‘  old  men  never  have  all  their  teeth.’  Whereupon  Michael  Angelo 
seized  a  tool,  and,  before  Lorenzo  had  well  turned  his  back,  struck  out 
one  of  the  front  teeth,  making  it  appear  as  if  it  had  fallen  naturally. 
On  Lorenzo’s  return  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  boy’s  cleverness  that 
he  told  the  story  to  all  his  friends,  and  forthwith  took  him  under  his 
protection.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  the  departure  from  the 
human  to  the  animal  character,  the  front  teeth  had  purposely  been 
modelled  wide  apart,  and  anyone  can  see  that  no  tooth  has  been 
knocked  out,  or  could  have  stood  in  the  vacant  space. 
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his  mechanical  inventions,  is  obvious  from  the  letter — supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  1481 — addressed  by  him  to  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza,  called  11  Moro,  third  son  of  the  condottiere 
Francesco  Sforza — the  regent,  and  ultimately  the  usurper,  of 
the  Milanese  Duchy.  This  letter  is  remarkable  in  every  way, 
as  a  marvellous  prosj)ectus  of  his  own  powers,  a  characteristic 
page  in  the  Italian  history  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a 
melancholy  one  in  that  of  mankind ;  where  the  demands  of 
war  and  of  peace  stand  in  curious  disproportion,  and  where  his 
art  of  painting  comes  in  apparently  as  an  afterthought :  we  give 
it  entire : — 

*  Having,  most  illustrious  Lord,  seen  and  duly  considered  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  all  those  who  repute  themselves  masters  and  inventors  of 
instruments  of  war,  and  having  found  that  their  instruments  differ  in 
no  way  from  such  as  are  in  common  use,  I  will  endeavour,  without 
wishing  to  injure  anyone,  to  make  known  to  your  Excellency  certain 
secrets  of  mj-  own,  as  briefly  enumerated  here  below. 

‘  1.  I  have  a  way  of  constructing  very  light  bridges,  most  easy  to 
carry,  by  which  one  may  pursue,  or,  at  times  flee  from,  the  enemy. 
Others  also  of  a  strong  kind  that  resist  fire  or  as.sault,  and  are  easy  to 
place  and  to  remove.  I  know  ways  al.so  for  burning  and  destroying  those 
of  the  enemy. 

‘  2.  In  case  of  investing  a  place  I  know  how  to  remove  water  from 
ditches,  and  to  make  various  scaling  ladders  and  other  such  instru¬ 
ments. 

‘  3.  Item,  if  on  account  of  the  height,  or  strength  of  position,  the 
place  cannot  be  bombarded,  I  have  a  way  for  ruining  every  fortress 
which  is  not  on  stone  foundations. 

‘  4.  I  can  also  make  a  kind  of  cannon,  easy  and  convenient  to  trans¬ 
port,  that  will  discharge  inflammable  stuff,  causing  great  injury  to  the 
enemy,  and  also  great  terror  from  the  smoke. 

‘  5.  Item,  by  means  of  narrow  and  winding  underground  passages, 
made  without  noise,  I  can  contrive  a  way  for  passing  under  ditches  or 
any  stream. 

‘  6.  Item,  I  can  construct  covered  carts,  .secure  and  indestructible, 
bearing  artillery,  whicli  entering  among  the  enemy  will  break  the 
strongest  body  of  men,  and  behind  which  infantry  can  follow  without 
any  impediment. 

‘  7.  Item,  I  can  construct  cannon,  mortars,  and  fire  engines  of  the 
finest  forms,  different  from  those  in  common  use. 

‘  8.  Where  the  use  of  cannon  fails  I  can  replace  them  by  catapults, 
mangonels,  and  engines  for  discharging  missiles  of  admirable  efficacy 
and  hitherto  unknown  ;  ard  in  short,  according  as  the  case  may  be,  I 
can  contrive  endless  means  of  offence. 

‘  9.  And,  if  the  fight  should  be  at  sea,  I  have  numerous  engines  of 
utmost  activity  both  for  attack  and  defence,  and  vessels  which  will 
resist  the  heaviest  fire ;  also  powders  and  vapours. 

‘  10.  In  time  of  peace  I  believe  I  can  equal  anyone  in  architecture 
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and  in  constructing  buildings,  public  or  private,  and  in  conducting 
water  from  one  place  to  another. 

‘  Item,  I  can  execute  sculpture,  whether  in  marble,  bronze,  or  terra 
cotta ;  also  in  painting  I  can  do  as  much  as  another,  bo  he  who 
he  may. 

‘  Further,  I  would  engage  to  execute  the  bronze  horse  in  lasting 
memory  of  my  lord,  your  father,  and  the  illustrious  house  of  Sforza; 
and,  if  any  of  the  above-mentioned  things  appear  impossible  or  im¬ 
practicable,  I  offer  to  make  e.xpcriment  of  them  in  your  park,  or  in  any 
place  that  may  please  your  Excellency,  to  whom  1  recommend  myself 
in  utmost  humility,  &c.’ 

This  letter  seems  to  have  obtained  for  Leonardo  the  desired 
invitation  to  the  Court  of  INIilan,  accompanied  Avith  a  salary ; 
chiefly,  Vasari  says,  because  the  Duke  Avished  to  hear  him 
sing — an  accomplishment  of  Avhich  the  letter  makes  no  pro¬ 
fession.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  hoAvever,  that  music  Avas  one 
of  Leonardo’s  acquirements,  and  musical  instruments  among  his 
inventions,  ncAv  forms  of  the  lyre,  and  improvements  of  sound¬ 
ing  board,  being  sketched  and  described  in  his  manuscripts. 
Amoretti  also  speaks  of  the  frontispiece  to  a  ti'eatise  on  music, 
dedicated  by  a  Florentine  j)riest  to  Ascanio  Sforza,  brother  to 
Lodovico,  in  Avhich  Leonardo  is  represented  Avith  a  guitar  in 
his  hand.  Doubtless,  the  profligate  Duke  and  his  court  Avere 
not  sloAV  to  discover  that  Leonardo’s  gifts  and  poAvers  of 
attraction  Avcve  by  no  means  all  enumerated  in  this  letter,  and 
that  they  hat.  drawn  a  prize  as  valuable  for  idle  hours  as  for 
more  serious  uses.  Biograjdiers  dwell  on  his  great  j)opularity 
Avith  the  court,  and  Ave  can  readily  believe  in  the  fascination  of 
his  personal  beauty  and  address,  in  the  admiration  excited  by 
his  feats  of  horsemanship  and  muscular  strength,  and  in  the 
pastime  affortied  to  ])edants  and  bores  by  the  Avonder  of  his 
inventions,  and  the  fun  of  his  caricatures.  In  his  double 
character,  also,  as  artist  and  mechanician,  there  Avas  no  one  to 
rival  him  in  the  invention  and  direction  of  those  frequent 
shows  and  pageants  Avhich  formed  part  of  the  policy  of  a  bad 
ruler  and  of  a  doubtful  throne,  but  Avhich  unfortunately  left 
no  trace  of  the  genius  Avasted  upon  them.  But  respect  for 
genius,  in  a  real  sense,  Avas  hardly  compatible  Avith  the  nature 
of  any  Italian  court  at  that  time ;  and  that  of  Milan,  though 
perhaps  not  more  cruel  or  depraved  than  others,  presented 
features  peculiarly  detestable.  Nor  Avas  its  character  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  Beatrice  d’Este,  in  honour  of  Avhose 
marriage  with  Lodovico  in  1492,  great  festivities  AV'ere  enacted; 
who  far  from  being  the  ‘  mild  saint  ’  Mrs.  Heaton  kindly 
imagines,  is  knoAvn  by  her  violence  and  heartless  pride  to  have 
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greatly  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  young  Gian  Galeazzo 
and  his  Neapolitan  wife,  the  rightful  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Milan. 

W e  turn  from  spectacles  of  an  hour  to  the  two  great  Capi 
(Topera  executed  in  Milan,  which  first  made  him  famous — the 
one  then,  and  the  other  for  ever  since.  Precise  dates  and  par¬ 
ticulars  fail  for  both.  The  model  of  the  great  horse,  in 
honour  of  Francesco  Sforza,  to  which  the  letter  alludes,  seems, 
at  all  events,  to  have  been  his  first  employment.  The  design 
and  modelling  are  believed  to  have  extended  over  sixteen 
years ;  while  from  some  cause — either  his  own  fastidiousness,  or 
an  injury  from  without,  the  horse  is  said  to  have  figured  in  a 
procession  and  to  have  been  broken — the  enormous  mass, 
which  would  have  taken  100,000  lbs.  of  metal  to  cast  (some 
biographers  say  200,000  lbs.),  was  modelled  by  him  twice  over. 
For  one  little  line  survives,  in  his  own  left-handed  writing — 
like  a  spot  of  terra  firmu.  in  the  great  void  of  dates — which 
says  that  ‘  on  April  23,  1490,  I  recommenced  the  horse.’ 
Relics  of  his  preparatory  studies  exist  in  exquisite  pen  draw¬ 
ings,  slight,  but  certain,  of  the  structure  of  the  horse ;  he  so 
mastered  its  anatomy  as  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  an 
engraving,  attributed  to  his  own  hand,  and  in  that  case  one  of 
the  few  instances  of  his  skill  in  this  line  of  art,  shows  four 
different  sketches  of  an  equestrian  figure  ;  a  slight  outline  of  a 
gigantic  horse  within  a  kind  of  cage  is  among  the  photographs 
of  the  publication  by  the  Italian  Government ;  and  marginal 
jottings  of  the  scaffolding,  and  even  of  the  iron  bars  and  rivets, 
needed  to  sustain  the  enormous  weight  of  clay,  are  sketched  in 
his  writings  ;  for  in  all  things  Leonardo  began  from  the  very 
beginning.  But  beyond  these  there  is  no  trace  of  the  colossal 
monument  to  Francesco  Sforza,  of  which  even  the  story  of  its 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  French  archers  in  1499,  is  now 
disputed,  proofs  having  appeared  that  it  was  in  existence  years 
after  that  date.  Much  more  was  thought  by  himself,  and  by 
those  around  him,  of  the  merit  of  this  model,  than  of  the  other 
great  work  contemporarily  going  on.  All  Italy  talked  of  it ; 
verse  and  prose  were  alike  enlisted,  and  alike  emptily,  in  its 
favour ;  Paolo  Giovio,  «  jiropo.s  of  it,  places  Leonardo’s  plastic 
powers  far  above  those  of  his  brush,  and  says  that  the  artist 
himself  did  the  same ;  ‘  Plasticam  ante  alia  penicillo  pne- 
‘  ponebat.’ 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  great  master,  in  the 
character  of  a  sculptor,  awakens  no  images  of  delight.  Not  a 
scrap  of  clay,  wax,  bronze,  or  marble  exists  which  can  be 
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proved  to  be  by  his  hand,  or  which  bears  the  stamp  of  it.*  The 
very  nature  of  his  art,  also,  its  positiveness  and  individuality, 
is  at  variance  with  the  higher  laws  of  sculpture ;  and,  if  the 
fac-simile  in  Mrs.  Heaton’s  work,  of  a  figure  in  armour,  seated 
on  a  horse,  really  represent  a  design  of  the  monument,  there 
could  have  been  nothing  in  it,  as  M.  Clement  admits,  so 
original  or  grand  as  to  raise  its  fame  above,  or  even  to  the 
level  of,  Verocchio’s  Colleoni  at  Venice,  or  Uonatello’s  Gatte- 
inalata  at  Padua.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  of  Leonardo’s 
admiration  of  such  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  as  had 
especially  come  to  light  in  the  north  of  Italy,  unless  we  acce})t 
the  evidence  of  his  own  epitaph,  rendered  more  than  prover¬ 
bially  untrustworthy  by  having  been  composed  in  his  own  life 
and  under  his  correction,  and  wdiich  refers  rather  to  the  works 
of  Vitruvius  and  the  ‘  Divina  proporzione  ’  of  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  much  occupied  his  mind,  than  to  antique  art 
properly  so  called.  As  we  have  said  before,  classic  art,  except¬ 
ing  in  such  instances  as  the  Pisan  sculptors  and  the  school  of 
Padua  under  Mantegna,  was  sought  rather  for  its  associations 
wdth  classic  literature  than  for  its  own  beauties. 

We  turn  to  that  stiqKjndous  monument  of  human  skill 
which  all  the  powers  adverse  to  a  work  of  art  have  not  yet 
totally  obliterated.  It  has  a  gallery  of  its  own  in  the  way  of 
copies,  a  library  of  its  own  in  the  form  of  description,  an  epic 
of  its  own  in  the  annals  of  maltreatment.  We  read  what  that 
picture  has  undergone  with  something  of  the  same  pain  as  of 
the  torture  of  some  noble  animal.  The  misery  and  distraction 
of  Italy  fell  heavily  on  the  great  ‘  Cena,’  as  upon  every  good 
and  beautiful  thing.  Fifty  years  after  its  completion,  its  glory 
had  already  departed.  A  painter  called  it  a  mere  blotch  of 
colour,  a  cardinal  called  it  a  mei-e  relic.  Then  came  the 
monks  and  j)ierced  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  afresh,  and  broke 
the  legs  of  the  disciples.  Quack  doctors  followyed,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  know  a  healing  secret,  and  who  anointed  and  painted 
over  the  wounds  with  gaudy  colours,  till,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Milanese  people  it  was  far  more  beautiful  than  when  it  issued 
from  the  master’s  hand.  Half  a  century  later,  in  1770,  the 
small  remains  of  original  epidermis  were  carefully  scarified, 
and  a  new  restorer  is  believed  to  have  given  it  the  coup-de¬ 
grace.  From  time  to  time,  also,  the  waters  rose  and  soaked 


*  M.  Rio,  in  his  ‘  Art  Chretien,’  mentions  as  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Thiers  ‘  une  petite  figure  en  ivoire,  d’un  travail  exquis,  qu’il  serait 
‘  difficile  d’attribuer  a  un  autre  qu’ii  Leonard.’  It  has  mingled,  we  fear, 
like  other  things  of  beauty,  with  the  ashes  of  the  late  President’s  house. 
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the  walls  to  which  so  precious  a  surface  had  been  imperfectly 
attached.  Finally,  the  horses  of  Napoleon’s  cavalry  were 
stalled  in  its  august  presence,  innocent,  at  all  events,  of  the 
sanctuary  they  defiled.  And  when  wars  had  ceased,  and  the 
map  of  Europe  had  been  rearranged,  the  new  masters  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  paraded  their  possession  of  the  majestic  ruin  by  nailing 
the  wretched  emblazonry  of  their  Imperial  house  directly 
above  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  To  this  day,  perhaps  of  neces¬ 
sity,  a  species  of  tinkering,  under  the  plea  of  preservation,  is 
always  going  on,  and  every  fresh  visit  to  it  shows  fresh  dila¬ 
pidation  ;  yet,  the  ‘  Last  Supper,’  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 
the  Kefectory  of  the  Convent  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
at  Milan,  remains,  even  now,  one  of  the  great  impressions  a 
cultivated  mind  can  receive. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  seeds  of  injury  sown  by  Leonardo 
himself.  Here  that  tentative,  experimental  system,  proper 
for  science  but  dangerous  for  art,  which  -was  his  ruling  passion, 
led  him  to  discard  the  safe  and  common  process  of  fresco. 
This  process,  too,  required  a  promptness  of  execution  foreign 
to  his  nature.  The  painter  who  never  knew  when  to  have 
done  touching  and  retouching,  necessarily  abjured  the  usually 
prepared  wall,  and  devised  in  its  stead  a  preparation,  untried 
and  untrustworthy,  on  which  he  worked  with  some  form  of  oil 
medium.  For  a  contemporary  describes  often  seeing  him  leave 
the  ‘  Corte  Vecchia,’  where  he  was  modelling  the  great  horse, 
and  run  to  the  Convent,  where  he  would  mount  the  scaffold, 
give  a  few  touches,  and  then  return.  These  touches  could 
only  be  in  oil,  for  fresco  jicrmits  of  no  such  coquetting. 
Lastly,  the  chief  cause  for  the  decay  of  the  work,  the  damp 
situation,  may  safely  he  laid  to  the  folly  or  tyranny  of  the 
usurper  himself.  The  old  convent,  mainly  owing  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  inundations,  had  fallen  into  ruins,  when  Lodovico,  either 
from  ignorance  or  ill-will,  compelled  the  monks  to  rebuild  it  on 
the  same  low  ground,  the  refectory  being  on  the  lowest  part 
of  it.  The  building  thus  raised,  Avith  the  prospect  of  fresh 
ruin  before  it,  was  cheai)ly  and  carelessly  constructed.  Gothe, 
who  inspected  it,  reports  the  Avretched  materials  of  Avhich  the 
columns  and  arches  Avere  composed — old,  crumbling  bricks, 
Sind  porous  stone  impregnated  Avith  salts,  Avhich  exuded  through 
the  Avhitewash.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  fresco  operations 
Avould  not  have  suffered  in  the  same  degree,  as  evidenced  by 
the  better  state  of  Montorfani’s  contemporary  Avork  on  the 
opposite  Avail. 

We  spare  the  reader  further  details  of  the  oft-told  tale, 
and  Avill  only  briefly  analyse  the  place  of  this  great  AA'ork — the 
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actual  execution  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  period  from  1496 
to  1498* — in  the  art  of  tlie  century  and  in  the  art  of  the 
master.  The  choice  of  the  subject  marks  Leonardo’s  Floren¬ 
tine  derivation.  Excepting  in  illuminated  MSS.  the  ‘  Last 
‘  Supper’  had  hardly  been  seen  out  of  Florence,  where  frescoes 
by  the  school  of  Giotto,  and  by  Orgagna,  in  Santa  Croce 
and  the  Ognissanti,  must  have  beeti  known  to  him.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  a  painter  could  undertake — 
numerous  figures,  all  male,  all  seated,  and  all  comparatively  in¬ 
active.  But  the  painters  above-mentioned,  at  all  events,  aimed 
in  the  direction  of  that  goal  which  Leonardo  alone  reached. 
The  difference  between  them  and  him  is  one  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  It  is  usual  to  talk  of  his  throwing  oft’  the  fetters  of  tra¬ 
dition,  but  it  was  certainly  not  those  fetters  which  obstructed 
his  predecessors,  nor  the  release  from  them  which  ensured  his 
success.  The  traditional  feature  consisted  in  little  more  than 
the  isolated  position  of  Judas  on  the  side  of  the  table  nearest 
the  spectator.f  The  more  perfect  representation  of  the  subject 
depended  solely  on  the  more  perfect  developement  of  the  powers 
of  art,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  expression.  In  this  respect 
Leonardo  was  pointed  out  to  be  the  painter  of  the  ‘  Last 
‘  Supper,’  for  he  had  all  the  subtleties  of  expression  and  action 
equadly  within  his  grasp.  Instead  of  being  his  difficulty,  this 
was  his  opportunity.  Twelve  different  individualities  had  to 
be  portrayed,  all  agitated  by  the  same  central  cause — the 
words  of  Christ — and  all  diversely.  Scripture  j)rescribed  an 
impetuous  Peter — a  gentle  and  loving  John — a  guilty  son  of 
perdition ;  but  Leonardo  cast  himself  on  his  own  feeling  for 
the  rest,  and  created  disciples  out  of  such  types  of  men  as  best 
combined  to  make  a  grand  dramatic  whole.  He  even  departed 
from  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  serve  his  art — the  only  autho¬ 
rity  the  true  painter  acknowledges — and  made  St.  John  lean¬ 
ing  away  from  the  Lord,  instead  of  on  His  breast ;  thus  giving 
greater  space  and  dignity  to  the  chief  figure.  Much  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  wasted,  and  even  recently,  as  to  whether 
the  head  of  Christ  was  taken  from  the  Byzantine  type.  But 
the  Byzantine  type  of  our  Lord  varies  from  the  grandest  to 
the  most  abject;  Leonardo’s  character,  and  the  picture  in 
question,  are  ill-comprehended  by  those  who  think  that  he 


*  The  first  engraving  dates  from  1497. 

f  The  ‘  Last  Supper  ’  in  S.  Onofrio,  Florence,  at  one  time  attributed 
to  Raphael,  was  most  probably  executed  before  Leonardo’s  work,  for 
Judas  sits  alone  in  front.  After  the  Milan  ‘  Cena’  was  known  no  one 
observed  this  tradition. 
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would  be  guided  by  either,  or  that  any  trace  of  either  is  re¬ 
cognisable.  The  stories  of  his  awe  and  hesitation  in  deli¬ 
neating  the  head  of  the  Saviour  rest  on  no  foundation,  beyond 
Vasari,  except  the  sentimentality  of  the  Faithful.  Instead  of 
having  been  left  unfinished,  it  is,  even  in  its  present  state, 
evident  that  it  was  one  of  those  most  carefully  completed.  But 
a  work  of  this  date  is  sure  to  be  encrusted  with  fables ;  one  of 
them,  with  all  the  true  Vasarian  tinge,  has  been  so  long  dis¬ 
proved  that  it  is  strange  to  find  it  retained  by  any  w’riter  of 
the  present  day.  The  story  runs,  namely,  that  the  prior  of  the 
convent,  impatient  at  Leonardo’s  delays,  made  interest  with 
the  duke  to  urge  him  to  greater  speed ;  to  whom  the  painter  is 
stated  to  have  replied,  that  great  artists  were  thinking  most 
while  doing  least ;  and  that  being  at  a  loss  for  a  head  as  a  fitting 
type  for  Judas,  he  Avas  determined,  if  importuned  further,  to 
revenge  himself  by  taking  that  of  the  reverend  father  himself. 
At  this  the  duke  laughed  heartily,  said  he  Avas  quite  right,  and 
the  poor  prior  went  to  dig  in  his  garden,  and  left  Leonardo  in 
peace.  This  foolish  story  has  been  further  converted  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  biograi)hers  into  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  traitor 
does  actually  represent  the  prior  of  that  time,  and  forms  to 
this  day  part  of  the  stock  tale  told  to  travellers  aa'Iio  have  the 
patience  to  listen  to  the  poor  custode  of  the  place.  The  simple 
ansAver  to  all  this  is,  that  Avith  his  cartoons  of  every  head 
already  draAA'n,  and  doubtless  stencilled  on  the  AA-all,  there 
could  have  been  no  hesitation  about  a  model  for  that  of  Judas. 
Further,  that  the  prior.  Fra  Vincenzo  Bandelli,  a  man  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  Avas  too  much  in  favour  with  the  duke  for  that  per¬ 
sonage  to  have  encouraged  even  the  menace  of  such  an  insult ; 
and  lastly,  that  he  is  knoAvn  to  have  been  a  man  of  advanced 
age,  bald,  grey,  and  Avith  fine  features — the  utmost  contrast  in 
all  these  respects  to  the  Judas  of  Leonardo’s  conception.* 

This  Avork,  Avhich  stands  alone  as  the  keystone  of  Christian 
pictorial  art,  is  equally  solitary  as  combining  all  the  painter’s 
poAvers.  It  Avas  thoroughly  completed;  Avithout  o\'er  finish, 
and  Avithout  a  sign  of  vacillation  or  correction.  It  bears  the 
aspect  of  having  been  executed  con  amove,  a  quality  hardly 
characteristic  of  any  other  Avork  by  the  master,  Avhose  art  has 
moi’e  the  air  of  study  than  of  delight.  It  may  be  added,  that 
it  is  entirely  Italian  in  character.  Steering  closer  to  positive 
daily  life  than  had  been  before  attempted,  the  heads  are  types 
under  Avhich  the  varieties  of  Italian  physiognomy  may  still  be 


*  See  Tiraboschi,  ‘  Litteratura  Italiana,’  p.  17C3,  note.  Abo 
‘  Nagler’s  Dictionary,’  article  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
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classified.  The  hands,  too,  would  identify  a  people  who  gesti¬ 
culate,  not  more  perhaps  than  colder  races — for  the  Germans 
brandish  dirty  hands  in  every  direction — but  with  a  grace  and 
histrionic  expression,  as  well  as  a  display  of  beautiful  forms, 
which  make  their  gestures  especially  Avorthy  a  painter’s  study. 

M.  Clement  doubts  the  religious  or  Christian  tendency  of 
Leonardo’s  art,  and  we  readily  agree  with  him  that  this  is  not 
its  special  aim  or  excellence.  The  highest  religious  impression 
is  given,  perhaps  as  a  rule,  by  the  art  which  has  not  attained 
maturity ;  as  the  truly  spiritual  utterance  proceeds  oftener 
from  the  child  than  from  the  man.  Perfect  art  engages  our 
attention  more  for  itself  than  for  its  subject.  That  the  ‘Last 
‘  Supper’  produces  a  really  religious  impression  is  because 
it  so  truly  tells  the  aAvful  tale :  but  that  impression  was  not 
the  necessary  result  of  Leonardo’s  own  spiritual  aspirations — 
aspirations  not  seen  in  any  other  Avoi*k  by  him.  The  highest 
spiritual  expression  he  has  eonveyed  lies  in  his  Holy  Children. 
Yet  even  in  them  it  does  not  represent  a  religious  emanation, 
but  simply  that  touching  and  solemn  look  of  the  pure  infant, 
whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  ‘  over  whom  his  immortality 
‘  broods  like  the  day  ;  ’  a  look  Avhich  scarcely  another  painter 
has  so  noted  from  life.  For  Leonardo’s  forte,  Ave  must  re¬ 
member,  Avas  accurate  observation  of  eye,  not  innate  fervour  of 
spirit.  The  period,  not  his  OAvn  tendencies,  caused  him,  as  it 
did  many  others,  to  paint  church  pictures ;  and  Ave  have  there¬ 
fore  to  thank  the  period  that  such  subjects  came  Avithin  the 
range  of  his  acute  ])erceptions.  We  have  indeed  to  thank  the 
Church  far  more  than  is  generally  acknoAvledgcd,  that  she  did 
supply  a  demand  for  at  least  decorous  subjects.  Had  Art 
been  left  to  the  ])atronage  of  profligate  ])atrons — such  as  Avere 
then  almost  all  the  j)rince3  of  Italy — pictures  Avould  too  often 
have  been  identified  Avith  subjects  unfit  for  contemplation.* 

Leonardo,  after  the  ‘  Last  Supjier,’  stands  on  the  highest 
step  he,  or  any  modern  painter,  has  attained.  lie  painted, 
doubtless  in  Milan,  the  tAvo  exquisite  portraits  noAv  in  the 
Ambrogian  Library',  miscalled  ‘  liodovico  il  Moro  ’  and  ‘  Bea- 
‘  trice  d’Este  ;  ’  but  most  probably,  as  agreeing  better  in  age, 
representing  the  unfortunate  Gian  Galeazzo  and  Isabella  of 
Arragon.  Also  portraits  of  Lodovico’s  mistresses ;  one  of 
which  has  disappeared,  Avhile  the  other  is  believed  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  so-called  ‘  belle  Ferronicre,’  in  the  Louvre — a 

*  It  is  an  error  lo  suppose  that  Savonarola  Avagecl  Avar  against  art. 
He  condemned  ‘  nudities,’  but  declared  that  it  Avas  better  to  paint  than 
to  beg. 
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I  lady  not  disparaged  by  the  mistake,  since  she  occupied  a 
similar  ])osition  towards  Francis  I.  That  the  few  ‘  Holy  Fami- 
‘  lies,’  recognised  by  the  true  odour  of  Leonardesque  sweet- 

Iness,  were  executed  in  Milan  is  also  probable,  for  as  he  in¬ 
creased  in  age  and  fastidiousness,  beginnings  seem  to  have 
f  been  all  he  achieved,  and  but  few  of  them.  Altogether,  there 
are  not  more  than  five  or  six  pictures  which  connoisseurs 
acknowledge,  and  those  only  in  parts,  to  be  by  his  hand,  and 
‘ :  even  on  those  few  they  are  not  unanimous. 

After  the  departure  of  the  master  from  Milan  to  Florence, 
j  on  the  fall  of  Lodovico — 1499-1500 — -all  connected  with  his 

I  art,  as  with  his  life,  is  more  or  less  disappointing.  lie  eagerly 

superseded  the  gracious  Filippino  Lippi,  who  gave  up  to  him 
,  the  commission  for  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the  Serviti, 
and  proceeded  in  it  no  farther  than  the  cartoon  now  belonging 

I  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  quitted  the  atmosphere  of  this 
dawning  creation  of  virginal  and  blissful  heads  and  gentle 
caresses  to  become  chief  military  engineer  to  Caesar  Borgia, 
then  ravaging  the  Romagna  and  Umbria.  Returning  after  a 
time  to  Florence,  he  accepted  a  commission  to  paint  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  Great  Hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  but  embarked 
his  design  on  a  surface  still  more  insecurely  prepared  than  that 
I  of  the  ‘  Last  Supper.’  It  fell  to  pieces  under  his  hand,  while, 
even  of  the  cartoon,  nothing  hsis  survived  except  Rubens’ 
paraphrase  of  part  of  it,  engraved  by  Edellnck  under  the  name 
of  the  ‘  Battle  of  the  Standard.’ 

I  It  has  been  seen  that  Leonardo  offered  himself  in  his  letter 

to  Lodovico  as  ‘  equal  to  others  in  architecture.’  This  slight 
sketch,  therefore,  requires  some  mention  of  this  additional  form 
I  of  his  practice  of  art.  Ills  earliest  biographers,  Vasari  and 
Lomazzo,  style  him  ‘  Pittore  e  Architetto,’  and  there  is  no 
^  doubt  that  his  exact  mind  was  peculiarly  constituted  to  take 

?  delight  in  the  ])rlnciples  of  this  study.  His  chief  friend  in 

{  Milan,  who  is  said  to  have  resided  with  him,  was  Fra  Luca 

Pacioli,  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  architecture,  to 
j  whom  also  two  other  of  what  we  may  call  the  learned  and 

L  scientific  painters  of  Italy  were  known — Pietro  della  Fran- 

I  cesca  and  Melozzo  da  Forli.  It  was  for  the  Frate’s  work  on 

j  ‘  La  Dlvina  Proporzione  ’  that  Leonardo  executed  above  sixty 

j  geometrical  illustrations,  all  drawn,  as  is  said  in  the  preface, 

!  ‘  with  that  ineffable  left  hand.’  Numerous  sketches  of  edifices 

I  designed  by  Leonardo,  or  taken  from  existing  buildings,  are 

scattered  through  his  writings ;  he  was  also  associated  with  a 
commission  for  the  elevation  of  the  cupola  of  Milan  Cathedral, 
but  no  building  remains  to  show  what  he  could  practically  do. 
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Of  his  poetic  vein  only  the  one  sonnet  survives,  commenc¬ 
ing— 

‘  Chi  11011  piio  <jiicl  die  viiol,  quel  die  puo  voglia  ;  ’ 

one,  however,  by  no  means  insignificant  either  in  intrinsic 
merit,  or  as  characteristic  of  the  mind.  For  the  same  tale  is 
told  in  this  small  page  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Close 
observation,  sensible  advice,  and  that  careful  finish  w'hich  gives 
a  certain  charm  even  to  thoughts  rising  little  above  mere  tru¬ 
isms,  are  all  here — the  accents  of  a  votary  of  experience  rather 
than  of  a  lover  of  Song.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  much  of 
Leonardo’s  verse  has  been  lost ;  a  voice  that  observes  such  dis¬ 
creet  limits  has  not  much  to  say.  Poetry  must  be  fed  either  from 
the  heart  or  the  imagination ;  and  in  all  we  are  permitted  to 
see  of  the  man  himself,  the  one  is  scantily  bared  to  view,  and 
the  other  never  encouraged. 

We  turn  now  to  other  forms  of  his  intellectual  activity. 
Even  with  their  help  the  records  of  his  doings  at  Milan,  em¬ 
bracing  probably  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  those  In 
the  prime  of  his  vigour,  are  but  scantily  filled  up.  It  is  more 
inferred  than  known — and  that  chiefly  from  an  engraving  of  a 
curiously  interlaced  ])attern  surrounding  a  circle,*  in  Avhich  is 
the  insci’iption  ‘  Academia  Leonard!  VIci — that  there  was  an 
academy  of  art  at  Milan,  and  that  he  w'as  at  the  head  of  it.'  It 
is  further  concluded  that  his  ‘Trattato  della  Pittura’  embodies 
the  notes  of  lectures  addressed  by  him  to  his  scholars.  Volumes, 
also,  of  jottings,  scribblings,  marginal  hints  and  sketches,  some 
of  them  of  the  grandest  order — sparks  from  which  none  but 
himself  could  then  draw  light — attest  habits  of  observation, 
reasoning,  and  deduction  which  never  flagged.  All  these,  how¬ 
ever,  added  to  ever-recurring  shows  and  pageants,  yet  leave 
the  sense  of  many  a  blank  page. 

The  principal  edition  of  the  work  by  Leonardo  just  men¬ 
tioned,  called  ^  II  Trattato  della  Pittura,’  was  published  from  a 
copy  in  the  Vatican — the  best  version  existing,  though  known 
to  have  been  imperfectly  com])ilcd  from  a  INIS,  now  lost.  This 
work  throws  curious  and  unmistakeable  liglit  on  Leonardo  both 
as  thinker  and  painter.  Positive  as  oj)posed  to  imaginative 
in  character,  it  confirms  all  the  theory  of  his  mind  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  draw’  from  his  art.  It  consists  of  rules 
and  precepts  in  separate  chapters,  amounting  to  450  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  entirely  addressed  to  the  i)rinciple3  .and  practice  of  art. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  this  collection  is  not  entirely  origi¬ 
nal,  but  g<athered  from  the  sweepings  of  desk  and  studio,  and 

*  Given  as  irontisj  iece  to  Amorotti’s  work. 
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arranged  by  friends  or  pupils.  To  our  view,  however,  it  con¬ 
tains  abundant  internal  evidence  of  the  master’s  sole  hand. 
There  is  all  his  over-conscientiousness  of  detail,  which,  like  his 
art,  ‘  approche  parfois  ii  la  puerilite,’  and,  above  all,  there  is 
that  peculiar  lingering  over  preparatory  foundations,  as  if  from 
a  kind  of  shyness  to  grapple  with  the  real  task,  which  charac¬ 
terised  all  he  undertook.  lie  says  that  ‘j7  Pittore  e  Padrone 
*  di  tutte  le  cose’  but  the  things  he  thinks  necessary  for  this 
mastery  required  a  patience  no  one  but  himself  possessed.  With 
strict  habits  of  analytic  reasoning,  step  by  step,  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  more  rapid  deductions  of  other  minds,  and 
goes  on  teaching  long  after  his  reader  has  been  taught.  The 
work  embraces  every  stage  of  Instruction  from  A  to  Z. ;  from 
useless  speculations  and  wearisome  platitudes — sacrifices  doubt¬ 
less  to  the  pedantry  of  the  time — to  the  closest  and  subtlest 
observations  of  an  eye  Avhich  saw  everything,  even,  as  the 
French  would  say,  to  ‘  les  yeux  des  fourmis,’  and  reasoned  on 
all  it  saw.  The  student  is  invited  at  the  outset  to  inquire 
whether  j)octry  or  painting,  or  painting  or  sculpture,  be  the 
superior  art — whether  the  world  would  lose  most  if  all  were 
deaf  or  all  were  blind.  He  is  reminded  that  he  must  walk  be¬ 
fore  he  can  run — that  if  he  wants  to  read  he  must  learn  his  let¬ 
ters  ;  or  to  climb  a  wall  he  must  mount  by  gradual  steps.  And 
before  the  work  concludes  he  is  initiated,  at  the  slowest  possible 
pace,  into  every  imaginable  distinction  of  light,  shade,  colour, 
half-shades,  half-lights,  reflexions,  reverberations — whether  in 
the  open  field  or  within  the  limit  of  a  room — by  sunshine,  cloud, 
or  firelight — by  atmosphere  clear  or  misty — by  monilng,  noon, 
or  evening — that  can  variously  aftect  objects  coloured  or 
colourless,  flat  or  relieved,  large  or  small,  near  or  distant.  It 
is  evident,  as  shown  in  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  essay  on  Geithe’s 
theory  of  colours,  that  Leonardo  was  familiar  with  Aristotle’s 
treatise,  and  that  the  precepts  which  his  experience  dictates 
for  the  use  of  the  scholar  are  in  accordance  with,  if  not  derived 
from,  the  older  authority.  The  same  changes  are  also  rung 
on  every  diversity  of  beauty  and  grace,  form,  action,  position, 
proportion,  measiu'ement,  weight,  balance ;  in  man,  woman, 
and  child,  and  even  in  animals  ;  from  things  the  most  general 
to  things  the  most  particular;  equally  as  applicable  to  the 
whole  figure  as  to  different  ages,  and  different  parts  of  it — 
from  the  mean  average  measiu*ements  of  the  body  to  the  mi¬ 
nutest  actions  of  separate  members ;  how  figures  jump,  and 
how  figures  run ;  what  muscles  are  set  in  movement  when  a 
man  wants  to  look  at  his  own  heels ;  how  the  joints  of  a  finger 
are  larger  when  bent  than  when  straight ;  how  we  can  neither 
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ascend  noi*  descend,  nor  walk  on  level  ground,  without  raising 
the  heel  of  the  hindermost  foot ;  how  a  man  walking  goes 
quicker  with  his  head  than  with  his  feet ;  and  even  how  the 
machinery  that  keeps  the  nose  in  the  centre  of  the  face  is 
varied  in  eight  different  ways. 

In  no  work  by  the  master,  in  any  form,  is  it  more  distinctly 
seen  that  the  first  great  passion  of  the  mind  was  Observation 
— indulged  to  an  extent  that,  like  his  art,  no  amount  of  preci¬ 
sion  could  satisfy  it ;  and  that  the  second  was  a  no  less  im- 
])erative  desire  to  inculcate  on  others  Avhat  he  had  himself 
observed ;  the  one  ever  impelling  him  to  learn,  the  other  to 
teach.  Occasionally,  in  contrast  to  (and  relief  from)  such 
over- precise  rules,  which,  in  the  effort  at  more  and  more 
clearness,  end  by  confusing  the  reader,  there  occurs  a  pai’a- 
graph  of  larger  import ;  such  as 

‘  A  painter  sliouki  never  imitate  another,  or  he  will  lie  called  the 
nephew,  and  not  the  son,  of  Nature.  For  since  Nature  gives  things  in 
endless  profusion,  he  should  rather  have  recourse  to  her  than  go  second¬ 
hand  to  those  who  have  learnt  from  her.’  * 

Or  we  fall  in  with  a  hit  against  some  parsimonious  fellow- 
artist — perhaps  his  old  fellow-scholar,  Perugino  : — 

‘  The  painter  who  mistiusts  not  himself  will  learn  little.  If  his 
work  be  above  his  judgment,  he  will  never  improve;  if  his  judgment 
be  above  his  work  (and  this  was  too  much  his  own  case),  he  will  never 
cease  to  improve;  sc  I  uvariziu  non  VimpedUcc.'  t 

One  paragraph  also  shows  a  grudge  against  a  portion  of  his 
fellow-creatures  among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  to  this  day  not  always  gentle  or  i)icturesque. 
Dwelling  on  the  distinctions  in  action  and  movement  proper  to 
children  and  to  young  women,  to  old  men  and  old  women : 
how  children  shoidd  be  represented  with  quick,  oblique  move¬ 
ments  when  seated,  but  straight  and  timid  when  standing: 
young  women  with  modest  action,  the  knees  closed,  the  arms 
gathered  together,  the  head  inclined  forward,  and  I'athcr  on 
one  side :  old  men  with  bent  knees,  and  slow  and  heavy 
step;  he  adds  directions  for  the  characteristic  portrayal  of 
the  aged  representatives  of  the  female  sex  which  Ave  would 
not  translate  for  the  world — ‘  Le  V'ecchie  si  dehbono  fiijurarc 
‘  ardite  e  prontc,  con  rahhiosi  mov imenti ,  a  ffuisa  di  fitric  infer- 
‘  nale  !  ’  J 

AVhat  will  most  interest  the  analyser  of  Leonai'do’s  own  art, 
in  this  Avork,  are  the  indications  of  Avhat  arc  known  to  be  his 
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favourite  excellences — the  close  modelling  and  delicate  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade  by  which  he  aimed  at  the  utmost 
roundness  and  relief.  Throughout  the  numerous  paragraphs 
on  the  treatment  of  lights  and  shadows  will  be  found  Avarnings 
against  ‘  omhrc  terminate,'  or  sliadows  Avith  distinct  termina¬ 
tions  ;  urging  the  student  to  that  observation  of  the  lesser 
shades  and  lesser  lights  by  Avhich  the  extremes  of  both  can  be 
united  Avithout  line  or  edge  ‘a  uso  di fnmo' — in  the  manner  of 
smoke — a  precept  Avhich  gave  rise  to  a  word  of  his  invention, 
still  in  the  painter’s  vocabulary,  and  Avithout  Avhich  it  Avould 
be  difficult  to  define  Leonardo’s  OAAn  mode  of  execution,  A'iz., 
^nfuniato.'  We  see  also  his  distaste  to  all  exaggerated  mus¬ 
cular  markings — prompted  perhaps  by  the  sight  of  Michael 
..Vngelo’s  school — which  he  defines  as  ‘  looking  more  like  a  sack 
‘  of  Avalnuts  than  a  human  figure  ;  ’  Avhile  in  his  directions  for 
the  ‘  beauty  of  faces,’  *  he  says,  ‘  do  not  make  muscles  Avith 
‘  sharp  definitions,  but  let  the  soft  light  terminate  insensibly 
‘  in  sAveet  and  pleasing  shadoAvs,  AA’hence  proceed  grace  and 
‘  beauty.’  A  certain  feeling  also  against  the  school  of  colour 
— grapes  Avhich  Avere  someAvhat  sour  to  him— may  be  suspected, 
as  opposed  to  the  roundness  he  ever  aimed  at.  lie  designates 
it  as  calculated  to  gain  the  aj)plause  of  the  vulgar,  ‘  aa’Iio  desire 
‘  nothing  more  than  beauty  of  colour,  not  umlei’standing  that 
‘  of  relief.’  t 

But  the  ‘  Trattato  della  Pittura,’  Avhile  implying  studies  far 
beyond  its  oavu  special  sco])e,  gives  no  adequate  measure  of 
the  mind  AA’hich  embraced  in  its  observation  the  phenomena 
equally  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  Avater.  For  such  imperfect  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  genius  of  Leonardo  as  can  noAv  be  formed — and 
hoAvcver  fragmentary  the  evidence,  it  can  only  gain  in  appre¬ 
ciation  by  the  advance  of  science — Ave  must  look  to  those  col¬ 
lections  of  memoranda,  alternately  Avritten  and  draAvn,  Avhich 
under  the  name  of  ‘  books’  he  bequeathed  to  his  friend  Fran¬ 
cesco  Melzi,  present  at  his  death.  The  original  amount  of 
these  ‘  remains’  no  one  can  tell,  for  no  inventory  of  them  exists. 
They  Avere  brought  back  to  Italy  by  Melzi,  Avho  survived  his 
friend  till  1570,  after  Avhich  his  descendants,  sinking  Avith  their 
country’s  degradation,  tossed  them  into  the  garret  of  that 
Villa  Vapri,  on  the  Avails  of  Avhich  Leonardo’s  mark,  in  the 
form  of  the  colossal  Madonna  and  Child,  still  remains.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  hands  through  Avhich  these  MSS.  have 
passed,  the  mutilations  they  have  suffered,  or  the  amount  that 
has  been  lost.  One  volume  belonged  to  Ambrogio  Ficino,  a 
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remote  scion  of  the  Leonardo  school,  who  died  in  1608,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  Vespino,  a  still  more  degenerate  descendant  of  the 
great  master.  One  was  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Fede- 
rigo  Borromeo ;  a  third  belonged  to  Carlo  Fmmanuele  of 
Savoy,  and  is  supposed  to  h’ave  perished  in  one  of  the  fires 
that  consumed  ihe  Iloyal  Library  at  Turin.  Some  found 
their  way  to  Charles  l.’s  collection — a  volume  was  obtained 
by  ‘  Consul  Smith  ’  of  Venice — but  the  greater  number, 
amounting  to  thirteen  volumes,  gravitated  eventually  l)y  a 
natural  ])rocess  to  the  Ambrogian  Library,  whence  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  French  commissioners,  too  well  informed  to 
overlook  their  great  im])ortancc.  Owing,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  negligence  of  the  Austrian  Government,  one  only  volume, 
the  ‘Codice  Atlantico’ — it  is  true  by  far  the  most  important — 
w'as  restored  to  its  former  place  in  the  .Vmbrogian  Library;  the 
twelve  others  still  remaining  in  Paris,  and  not  readily  showui 
by  the  French,  lest  too  much  attention  should  be  called  to 
their  unjust  possession.*  M.  Clement,  on  this  account  per¬ 
haps,  omits  to  dwell  on  them,  though  he  describes  the  large 
volume  purchased  some  years  ago  from  Siguor  Vallardi  by 
the  Louvre.  Other  smaller  collections  exist  in  the  Vatican,  in 
the  Casa  Trivulzi,  Milan,  and  in  the  British  ^luseum.  Xo  one, 
how'ever,  can  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  explored  these  endless 
Sibylline  leaves.  And,  considering  the  age  of  the  writing,  its 
strange  contractions  and  orthography,  its  Avearisome  left- 
handed  character,  and  the  disorder  into  Avhich  these  manu¬ 
scripts  have  been  shuttled,  it  must  be  an  enthusiast  of  singular 
leisure  and  ])atience  that  would  devote  himself  to  them.  Even 
when  assisted  by  the  pencil,  ‘  which  speaks  the  tongue  of  every 
‘  land,’  the  ideas  remain,  many  of  them,  enigmatical. 

Next  to  the  volume  ])rinted  by  the  Italian  Government, 
most  information  is  derived  from  the  essay  on  ‘  The  Science 
‘  and  Literature  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,’  by  ^Ir.  C.  C.  Black, 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  forms  ])art  of  Mrs. 
Heaton’s  work.  This  is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  compre¬ 
hensive  view'  yet  given  of  the  multiform  sides  of  one  who  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity  so  much  of  his  mind  and  so  little  of 
his  life.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  compile  a  list  even  of  the 
subjects  which  occupied  a  mind  to  Avhlch  the  readily-applied 

*  According  to  tlie  ‘  Saggio  dello  Ojiero  di  Leonardo  ’  tlic  twelve 
volumes  in  Paris  have  been  gravely  mutilated  in  order  to  enrich  the 
two  volumes  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham.  The  treasures 
belonging  to  that  nobleman  are  so  little  known,  that  we  have  no  prooi 
as  to  Avhether  this  assertion  be  true. 
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commonplace  of  ‘  before  his  time  ’  renders  no  justice ;  and  which, 
a  hundred  years  before  Bacon,  led  the  way  to  those  experimental 
principles — ‘  the  only  method,’  in  his  own  -words,  ‘to  be  observed 
‘  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Xatui’e.’  The  discoveries 
of  Leonardo  da  ^’’inci,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ilallam,  ‘  are 
‘  rather  sucli  as  to  strike  us  with  j)retcrnatural  awe — more 
‘  like  the  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single 
‘  mind,  than  the  sui)erstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon  any  pre- 
‘  ceding  and  established  basis.’  Beginning  with  his  art,  there 
was  the  study  of  anatomy,  never  before  so  thoroughly  mastered 
and  exemplified;  to  the  .accui’acy  of  which,  as  evidenced  by 
his  drawings,  we  have  the  tribute  of  our  own  great  anatomist, 
John  ilunter.*  Connected  with  his  engineering  labours  was 
his  mastery  of  mathematical  and  geometrical  laws ;  connected 
with  his  geometry,  his  knowledge  of  perspective,  to  which  ap¬ 
pertains  his  suggestion  of  the  Camera  obscura,  clearly  described 
in  the  Trattato,  and  falsely  attributed  to  his  junior,  Albert 
Diirer.  From  perspective  to  the  laws  regulating  light  the  way 
Avas  immediate,  the  words  i)erspective  and  optics  being  then 
convertible  terms.  And  here  the  ingenious  little  instrument  of 
our  day,  the  stercosco])e,  did  not  cscaj)e  his  foresight.  Though 
not  its  actual  inventor,  he  indubitably  preceded  our  own  Wheat¬ 
stone  in  the  recognition  of  its  j)rinciple.  For,  noticing  that 
slight  diversity  of  the  two  images  of  every  object  jiresented 
simultaneously  to  both  eyes,  by  which  we  obtain  the  solidity 
and  relief  of  actual  nature,  of  the  rationale  of  which  he  gives 
a  geometrical  illustration,  he  confesses  that  a  picture,  how¬ 
ever  elaborate,  cannot  jmssibly — and,  in  the  interest  of  art,  we 
may  add  fortunately — present  the  same  effect  of  reality.  Con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  same  line  of  cognate  phenomena^  he  suggests  a 
method  of  measuring  light,  Avhich,  two  centuries  later,  appeared 
as  a  French  discovery — he  Avrote  a  treatise  on  Lights  and 
ShadoAvs — pointed  the  Avay  to  the  burning  glass,  and  more 
than  the  Avay  to  the  telescope ;  for  a  draAving  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  apj)ears  in  the  ‘  Codice  Atlantico.’  Thence  he  is  found 
diverging  to  the  still  mysterious  field  of  acoustics — to  the 
vibrations  of  tones,  the  velocity  of  sound,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  musical  instruments ; — to  the  hvAA's  which 
govern  force,  motion,  and  gravitation,  Avith  a  thorough  Avork- 
ing  out  of  the  ])rinciples  of  the  lever  and  of  the  pendulum, 
and  a  clearly  indicated  apprehension  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth ; — to  the  actions  of  Aveight,  pressure,  and  attrition  ;  to 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  first  construction  of 

*  See  Hunter’s  Lectures,  published  1784. 
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the  barometer,  under  the  design  for  which  are  his  words,  ‘  modo 
‘  di  vedere  qunndo  si  cjunsta  il  tempo  ;  ’ — to  an  improvement  in 
the  compass,  since  in  common  use ; — to  the  idea  of  maiine 
vessels  propelled  by  wheels  against  the  current ; — so  working 
his  way  to  the  great  practical  area  of  mechanics,  which  ho  calls 
‘  the  Paradise  of  the  mathematical  sciences.’ 

Indeed,  it  is  superfluous  for  his  rc])utation  to  credit  him  any 
longer  with  the  formation  of  the  Martesana  Canal — called  il 
Naviglio — one  of  the  stock  tales  which  have  been  repeated  ud 
nauseam.  This  work,  like  the  grand  ‘  Spedale,’  and  other  un¬ 
dertakings  of  utility  and  beauty  at  Milan,  was  owing  not  to 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  but  to  the  far  nobler  ruler,  his  father,  Fran¬ 
cesco  Sforza,  and  is  known  to  have  been  completed  before  Leon¬ 
ardo’s  arrival  in  Milan.*  There  is  proof,  however,  that  Leonardo 
invented  new  lock-gates,  and  repaired  the  canal.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  forces,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  moving  bodies  of  water 
— rivers  and  torrents— is  the  duty  to  Avhich  every  great  Italian 
engineer  may  be  said,  by  the  character  of  his  native  land,  to 
be  especially  called.  In  the  inundation  of  the  Po  in  1493,  by 
Avhich  the  convent  refectory  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  was  sub¬ 
merged,  the  thoughts  of  the  painter  must  have  pondered  on 
the  methods  by  which  such  periodic.al  catastrophes  could  be 
averted.  To  ensure  the  safe  application  of  that  science  of 
hydraulics  which  was  his  especial  forte  and  delight,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hydrostatics  Avere  the  indispensable  step.  In  all 
tilings,  accordingly,  beginning  Avith  the  beginning,  Ave  find 
him  searching  and  defining  the  laAvs  applicable  to  fluids  in  a 
state  of  rest— capillaiy  attraction  and  equality  of  jiressure— 
the  action  of  the  syphon — the  bore  of  the  since  established 
Artesian  Avell,  and  that  emptying  of  ditches  and  conducting 
of  water  professed  in  his  letter  to  the  duke.  The  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  business  of  Aviir,  continually  entailed  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Avretched  potentates  aaIio  eventually  degraded 
the  fairest  peninsula  on  this  earth,  is  of  course  conspicuous  in 
these  notes  and  memoranda.  Competent  judges  have  borne 
Avitness  that  Leonardo’s  profession  of  improved  jiOAvcrs  of  des¬ 
truction  Avas  no  empty  boast.  Living  on  the  debateable 
ground  betAveen  ancient  and  modern  modes  of  Avarfare— be- 
tAveen  the  catapult  and  the  cannon — he  gave  ncAV  forms  and  in¬ 
creased  forces  to  each.  Sketches  still  remain  Avhich  sIioav  that 
the  jireater  destructiveness  and  further  ranjie  of  Avhat  Ave  noAV 
know  as  the  mitrailleuse ^  and  conical  projectiles,  were  antici- 
pated  in  his  brain.  Nay,  even  the  use  of  steam  as  applied  to 


^*  Tiraboschi,  p.  1701 
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a  monstrous  form  of  cannon,  finds  its  place  ns  a  seed  dropt  by 
a  mind  which  stands  like  one  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  towards 
whom  all  main  lines  of  modern  knowledge — astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  history,  and  even  botany,  con¬ 
verge.  And  yet  a  mind,  in  curious  respects,  not  disconnected 
with  its  own  period ;  attracted  at  one  time,  doubtless  in  youth, 
by  the  chimaeraof  perpetual  motion,  flying  men,  aerial  chariots, 
winged  ships ;  ideas,  witli  others  not  less  baseless,  which  sur¬ 
vive  in  his  writings,  and  with  them  his  own  recognition  of  their 
absurdity,  being  marked  here  and  there  with  a  marginal  ‘  falsa,'’ 
or  ‘  rum  e  dcsso.'  And  yet  not  abandoned  till,  ])ursuing  his  own 
experimental  system,  he  ha‘l  sifted  the  more  from  the  less  prac¬ 
ticable  plan ;  as  in  the  construction  of  a  flying-machine,  in 
which  he  had  fixed  on  the  wing  of  the  bat  as  better  fitted  for 
imitation  than  that  of  the  bird. 

True  also  to  himself  in  the  things  he  forbore  to  look  into. 
No  sign  in  these  great  rei)ertories  of  original  thought  of  any 
interest  in  metaphysics,  theology,  or  the  philo30])hy  of  the 
schoolmen.  Like  Galileo  after  him,  following  no  fruitless  in¬ 
quiry  into  first  causes  ;  seeking  nothing  that  he  might  not 
hope  to  prove.  ‘  What  is  that,’  he  says,  ‘  that  docs  not  give 
‘  itself  to  human  comprehension,  and,  if  it  did,  would  not  exist? 
‘  It  is  the  Infinite,  which,  if  it  could  so  give  itself,  would  be 
‘  done  and  ended.’  No  sign  either,  as  far  as  these  repertories 
have  been  explored,  of  any  interest  in  the  world  then  around 
him.  Columbus  was  only  ten  years  older  than  he — Savonarola 
exactly  his  own  age.  States  were  falling — foes  were  invading ; 
hut  to  judge  from  these  records  such  men  and  such  facts  existed 
not.  Even  the  great  painters  contemporary  with  him  have 
left  no  mark  in  these  writings,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  unless 
in  the  hints  we  have  indicated.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
appearance  that  the  higher  demands  of  our  nature  were  even 
repressed  in  him.  No  enthusiasm  is  seen  to  warp  his  judgment 
— no  dreams  of  philanthropy  to  swell  and  agitate  his  heart — no 
love  of  woman  to  kindle  unrest.  Ever  seeking  to  solve  all  me¬ 
chanical  problems,  he  was  neutral  in  j)resence  of  all  moral  truths. 
AVith  intellect  thus  predominant,  passion,  impetuosity,  and  im¬ 
prudence  were  foreign  to  him.  AVords  drop])ed  here  and  there 
further  show  the  inner  man.  ‘  Flee  from  storms.’  ‘  The  painter 
‘  should  be  solitary — if  thou  art  alone  thou  art  all  thine  own.’ 

‘  Patience  against  injustice  is  as  a  garment  against  the  cold ; 

‘  if  the  cold  increases  put  on  additional  garments.’  Such  dis¬ 
cretion  as  this  does  not  seem  to  have  altogether  shielded  him 
from  the  suspicions  of  the  Church,  though  possibly  from  the 
wiles  of  the  female  sex;  for  the  paltry  mind  of  A^asari  im- 
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putes  to  him  ‘  ideas  so  heretical,  that  he  did  not  conform  to  any 
‘  religion,  thinking  it  pcradventure  far  better  to  be  a  jdiilosopher 
‘  than  a  Christian.’  This  ])assagc,  however,  was  withdrawn  after 
the  first  edition.  Leonardt),  also,  in  his  Trattato  speaks  of 
himself  as  charged  with  two  great  offences—*  working  at  my 

*  art  on  feast-days,  and  investigating  the  works  of  (iod,’  and 
gives  the  clue  to  his  accusers  ‘  Farisei,  do  vuol  dir  santi 

*  Frati.'  One  sentence  also  implies  that  he  had  been  imprisoned: 
— *  When  I  made  the  Jjord  God  an  Infant,  you  imprisoned  me.’ 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  recall  the  imdtij)lied  facets  of  this 
bi’illiant  genius  ;  receiving  and  giving  light  in  all  directions — 
surpassing  in  art,  and  yet,  relatively,  less  artist  than  physiolo¬ 
gist,  engineer,  mathematician.  (Jr  rather,  chiefly  artist  to  the 
generation  in  which  he  lived,  because  the  arts  were  the  only 
form  of  his  activity  then  genuinely  in  demand.  The  skilled 
labourer  in  every  dc])artment.  The  man  of  all  work  for  this 
Avorld,  and  therefore  of  incomparably  more  work  than  the 
world  then  could  use.  With  practical  puri)Oscs  in  all  his  re¬ 
searches,  seeing,  observing,  noticing  everything — the  fall  of 
the  wave — the  motion  of  the  bird — the  duration  of  the  echo — 
the  veins  of  the  leaf — the  bones  of  extinct  animals — the  scin¬ 
tillations  of  the  stars- — the  conditions  of  the  moon — the  con¬ 
nexion  of  motion  with  heat — and  these  last  two  in  terms  which 
Nasmyth  himself  might  have  emidoyed.  And  inventing  every 
thing ;  for,  in  happy  relief  to  his  destructive  ingenuities,  his 
pages  teem  with  every  form  of  mercantile  and  even  humblest 
domestic  utility.  For  instance,  designs  for  more  than  thirty 
kinds  of  mills — one  even  of  a  treadmill,  a  marvel  of  perspective 
and  beauty  of  line  ;  windlasses,  cranes,  machines  for  wire-draw¬ 
ing,  plate-rolling,  file-cutting ;  saws,  drills,  looms,  instruments 
for  flattening  and  dressing  cloth  ;  a  surgical  probe — a  universal 
ioint — a  spring  to  close  doors — cowls  for  smoky  chimneys — the 
artist’s  so-called  camp-stool — a  roasting  jack  (still  in  use  in 
Italy)  moved  by  the  draught  of  hot  air;  and,  finally,  last  but 
not  least,  among  the  many  things  moved  by  wdicels,  the  com¬ 
mon  wheelbarrow.  Practical,  too,  in  all  things,  even  in  such 
schemes  as  that  of  lifting  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  on  to  a 
higher  level,  or  moving  mountains  from  one  plain  to  another, 
which,  if  feasible  at  all,  could  only  be  by  such  means  as  he 
suggests.  A  man,  appointed  not  so  much  to  work  in  his  own 
j)erson  as  to  be  the  universal  supplier  and  prompter  of  work  for 
the  intellectual  and  brute  forces  of  others ;  who  called  himself 
humbly  *  the  disciple  of  practice  ;  ’  but  whom  we  may  rather 
denominate  as  the  priest  and  ])ro|)het  of  the  laws  and  forces  of 
nature. 
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Still,  we  linger  over  the  course  and  character  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  with  an  absence  of  satisfaction  painful  to  ourselves. 
Much  of  that  which  we  feel  to  be  wanting  must  be  laid  to  the 
j)eriod  to  which  he  belonged.  AA'ho  shall  say  how  far  every 
man  participates  in  the  good  or  evil  in  which  he  is  appointed 
to  move  and  live  and  have  his  being  ?  Where  independence 
of  bearing  and  self-i'cspect  were  looked  upon,  as  in  Michael 
Angelo,  as  surliness  and  crotchets ;  where  he  Avas  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  life  who  could  carry  the  darkest  designs  under  the 
most  friendly  aspect  and  manner ;  and  he  alone  safe  Avho  re¬ 
fused  (while  pretending  it)  credence  to  the  most  cordial  as¬ 
surances  ;  where  treachery  and  intrigue  Avere  the  accepted 
statesmanship  of  the  great,  and  flattery  and  insincerity  the 
current  coin  of  their  subjects — in  such  a  state  of  manners  and 
morals  those  feAv  Avho  could  rise  above  the  social  standard  had 
a  twofold  battle  to  fight — the  one  Avith  themselves  common  to 
all  men — the  other  Avith  the  Aveight  of  the  custom  around  them. 
Such  a  Avarrior,  it  may  be  safely  averred,  Leonardo  Avas  not. 
He  took  things  as  he  found  them  ;  neither  lamenting  (like 
Michael  Angelo)  that  they  Avere  no  better,  nor  caring  to  re- 
fonn  them.  His  transcendent  genius  Avas  also  of  that  kind 
Avhich  brings  most  temptation  to  its  ])ossessor.  The  man  of 
shining  gifts,  as  distinguished  from  the  man  of  great  qualities, 
has  ahvays  a  sphere,  and  is  alAAays  in  request,  for  he  amuses, 
even  instructs — never,  even  tacitly,  reproves.  Still,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  contrast  betAveen  this  unceasingly 
Avorking  and  thinking  being,  and  the  eoAvardly,  heartless,  and 
ignorant  traitor  and  nsur{)er,  Avhose  company  flattered,  and 
Avhosc  ])atronage  alternately  fed  and  starved  him.  The  court 
of  Lodovico  Sforza  Avas  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  empty 
that  existed  even  at  a  time  Avhen  a  Borgia  ocenjued  the  Papal 
throne  :  Leonardo  aaus  in  both  respects  evidently  the  reverse. 
Even  Vasari,  Avho  defamed  Haphael,  has  no  vicious  gossip  to 
tell  of  him ;  yet  he  contentedly  breathed  an  atmos[)here  as  un¬ 
congenial  as  unAvorthy  of  him.  It  must  be  taken  into  aceount 
that  he  Avas  the  first  painter  avIio  lived  in  social  equality  Avith 
the  great  of  the  land,  and  for  those  Avho  Avould  live  Avitli  them 
then  on  any  terms,  the  debasing  courtier  element  Avas  inevit¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  tyrant  like  Lodovico 
il  Moro  surrounded  himself  Avith  men  *>f  rejmtatlon  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  arts  has  received,  as  Avith  Lorenzo  de’  jMedici,  far  too 
faA'ourable  an  interpretation.  Such  environment,  av Inch  aa-ouM 
noAv  be  considered  a  pure  tribute  to  genius,  Avas  then  rather  a 
politic  but  contemptible  deA'icc  Avhich  answered  many  pur- 
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poses ;  the  amusement  of  the  hour,  the  diversion  of  scrutinis¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  the  sure  falsification  of  history. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  what  we  feel  to  be  defective  in 
Leonardo  must  inexorably  be  laid  to  himself.  For  no  less 
strange  and  rare  than  the  range  of  his  intellectual  gifts  were 
the  extremes  obvious  in  his  character.  In  his  art  he  reaches 
from  the  subtlest  and  sweetest  beauty  to  the  most  unnatural  and 
hideous  deformity;  in  his  writings  from  the  grandest  generalities 
to  the  most  puerile  particulars  ;  in  his  daily  habits  from  the 
profoundest  studies  and  application  to  (we  are  assured)  the  vain¬ 
est  extravagance  and  ostentation  ;  from  the  clearest  methods  of 
reasoning  and  closest  accuracy  of  observation  as  regards  cause 
and  effect,  to  all  the  sure  consequences  of  reckless  expendi¬ 
ture,  disorder,  and  social  degradation — debts,  fawnings,  unpaid 
salary,  and  humiliating  beggings,  even  for  clothes ;  in  his  life 
from  the  illustrious  philosopher  who  commands  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  enlightened  ages,  to  the  hireling  who 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  ])atriot,  who  shifted  with 
every  wind  of  fortune,  executed  chefs-d'ceuvre  or  invented 
toys,  equally  to  flatter  the  French  invader  or  the  Milanese 
usurper ;  placed  himself,  like  the  mercenary  troops  of  the 
time,  at  the  disposal  of  Avhomsocver  happened  to  be  in  power, 
no  matter  how  obtained  ;  and  principally  served  two  of  the 
most  iniquitous  princes  of  the  age,  Lodovico  Sforza  and  Cicsar 
Borgia. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  these  habits  of  self-accom¬ 
modation  to  successive  rulers  exceeded  even  the  latitude  then 
allowed.  However  elastic  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  the  great 
master  changed  sides  too  often.  He  had  looked  on  indifferent 
at  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  !Milan,  on  the  misery  of  the 
young  Gian  Galeazzo  and  his  wife,  ami  must  be  believed  to 
have  ignored  the  suspected  dark  sequel  to  that  story.  He 
had  shown  no  reluctance  to  aid  Lodovico  in  Avelcoming 
over  the  Alps  those  packs  of  French  wolves  under  Charles 
VIII.  who  first  overran  the  fair  |)lains  of  Italy.  On  the  fall  of 
Lodovico,  caught  in  the  toils  he  had  spread  for  othei's,  he  had 
built  triumphal  arches  for  the  entry  of  Louis  XII. ;  and  on 
Louis’  discomfiture  and  the  restoration  of  the  young  Maxi¬ 
milian,  son  of  Lodovico,  in  1512,  Leonardo  had  disposed  him¬ 
self  to  renew  his  relations  with  the  Sforza  family.  It  appears 
that  on  this  occasion  the  court  of  jMilan  became,  to  use  a  fami¬ 
liar  phrase,  too  hot  for  him,  when,  following  his  favourite  maxim, 
‘  Flee  from  storms,’  he  removed  to  Florence.  There,  having 
obtained  the  jwotcction  of  the  pusillanimous  Julian  de’  Medici 
• — son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent — he  accompanied  that  prince 
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to  Rome  for  the  consecration  of  his  brotlier  Giovanni  as  Leo 
X.,  ill  1513.  But  here  a  cold  reception  is  said  to  have 
mortified  liiin.  The  Pope,  it  is  true,  conunissioned  Inin  to 
jiaint  a  picture — a  task  we  may  safely  aver  then  become  im- 
|)()ssible  to  bim.  Instead  of  comjiosing  a  design,  he  set  to 
work  with  preparatory  measures,  and  began  to  experimentalise 
on  the  distillation  of  fixed  oils  from  certain  plants — which  led 
to  the  reputed  saying  on  the  Pope’s  part,  ‘  Alas  I  this  man  is 
‘  thinking  of  the  end  before  he  has  made  a  beginning.’  Nor 
(lid  ^Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael,  both  engaged  on  great 
works,  show  any  disposition  to  enlist  his  co-operation.  It  was 
extremely  improbable,  if  they  knew  anything  of  his  fastidious 
and  dilatory  habits  in  art,  that  they  should  do  so  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  so-called  rivalry  between  Michael 
Angelo  and  himself  had  anything  to  do  Avith  the  matter,  dr 
whether  that  rivalry  ever  existed  at  all.  Michael  A».ngclo  and 
Leonardo  never  approached  each  other’s  orbits  except  in  the 
decoration  of  the  great  council  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
And  in  that  instance  the  supposed  rivalry  of  exhibition  has 
been  much  exaggerated ;  for  the  cartoons  were  not  seen  by 
the  public  simultaneously  ;  Leonardo’s  having  been  exhibited 
in  1504,  and  Michael  Angelo’s  not  till  1506.  Far  more 
probable  is  it,  as  surmised  by  M.  Cldmcnt,  that  the  man  who 
had  no  passions  and  no  opinions  but  those  which  suited  his 
interest,  and  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  ])roritable  protege  for 
those  Avho  coveted  specimens  of  his  art,  began  to  be  regarded 
with  less  interest,  and  was  peculiarly  antipathetic  to  the  very 
opposite  natiire  of  the  impetuous  Buonarroti.  At  all  events, 
the  residence  in  Rome  was  short,  and  Leonardo  is  found  again 
in  Lilian,  where  a  fresh  turn  of  the  wheel  had  taken  place, 
erecting  ai’chcs  for  the  last  now  comer,  Francis  I.,  for  whom 
his  automaton  Hon,  who  walked  into  the  king’s  j)resence 
and  opened  Ins  breast  filled  with  French  lilies,  was  esj)ccially 
contrived.  From  this  time  he  remained  true  to  the  French 
service  ;  openly  showed  himself  in  the  suite  of  Francis  at 
Bologna  on  the  meeting  between  that  monarch  and  the  Pope, 
and  revenged  himself  for  all  su})posed  slights  by  caricaturing 
the  papal  courtiers.  Finally,  as  Ave  all  knoAA',  he  removed 
altogether  on  to  French  soil,  and  died  at  the  Chateau  of 
Cloux  at  Amboise  in  1519,  having  accej)ted  salary  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  French  king,  and  rendered  him  no  single 
AA’ork  in  I’eturn.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  ‘  the  sjnrit  of  that 
‘  time  Avas  a  menial  spirit,’  and  not  even  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  Leonardo  Avas  exempt  from  its  influence.  For,  hoAvever 
marvellous  the  height  at  Avhich  his  intellect  soared  above  the 
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age,  the  same  superiority  is  not  upheld  in  his  life.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  that  his  conscience  as  artist  and  natural 
philosopher  was  incontentahile — in  art  even  a  hindrance  to  his 
activity — but  his  reputation  Avould  stand  higher  had  it  been 
equally  fastidious  as  a  man.* 


Art.  V. — 1.  Reports  of  the  Rogal  Commission  on  the  Em- 
plogment  of  Children  in  Agriculture  (1867).  1868-70. 

2.  Reports  from  Her  Majestg's  Representatives  abroad  on  the 
Tenure  of  Land  in  Foreign  Countries.  1869-71. 

3.  Reports  on  the  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes  in 
Foreign  Countries.  1870-2. 

4.  The  Agricultural  Labourer.  By  T.  E.  Kkuhel.  1870. 

5.  The  English  Peasantrg.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  1874. 

6.  The  Seven  Ages  of  a  Milage  Pauper.  By  G.  C.  T. 
Bartley.  1874. 

one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  country  districts  of 
England  can  allow  the  old  so-called  paternal  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  to  undergo  the  transformation 
which  now  ap])ears  inevitable  without  feeling  some  regret 
mingled  with  his  satisfaction  at  the  prosj)ect  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  On  a  wcll-cai’ed-for 
estate — and  Ave  arc  glad  to  think  that  there  are  many  such — 
the  landlord  took  a  kindly  interest  in  all  the  details  of  the 
homes  of  those  employed  upon  it,  keeping  the  control  of  his 
cottages  in  his  own  hands,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 

*  Under  the  sensjitional  title  of  ‘  The  Death -bed  of  Leonardo,’  an 
account  is  given  by  Mrs.  Heaton,  quoted  from  M.  Arsene  Iloussaye’s 
Avork  Avhich  attempts  to  revive  the  exploded  tide  of  the  great  painter’s 
death  ‘  on  a  royal  breast.’  We  fall  in  these  times,  or  perhaps  in  this 
country,  to  appreciate  the  object  of  this  attempt.  A  .story  is  told  by 
Condivi  of  Julius  III.  Avho  promised  Michael  Angelo  the  post-mortem 
compliment  of  embalming  his  body,  and  preserving  it  in  the  Pontifical  , 
priviite  apartments :  Ave  know  also  that  the  forefinger  of  Galileo’s  right 
hand  was  detached  from  his  remains,  on  their  remoA'al  in  1737,  and 
preserved  by  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany.  The  times,  how¬ 
ever,  are  over  Avhen  such  condescensions  toAvards  the  dying  and  the 
dead  can  be  construed  into  any  real  tribute  to  the  claims  of  genius,  or 
any  compensation  for  its  Avrongs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reported 
successful  search  for  the  body  of  Leonardo  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  at 
the  Chateau  of  Clos-TiUCiS  as  it  is  noAv  called,  can  only  be  viewed  as 
a  manly  and  intelligent  homage  to  a  great  name. 
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farmers,  in  order  to  render  the  men  somewhat  more  independ¬ 
ent.  Even  the  little  charitable  gifts  of  the  squire’s  lady, 
which  perhaps  did  more  good  to  the  giver  than  to  the  recipient 
of  her  bounty,  or  the  small  kindnesses  by  which  the  great 
body  of  the  tenant  farmers  eked  out  the  earnings  of  those 
employed  by  them,  have  their  bright  side.  But  the  die  is  cast: — 
‘  Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 

Even  now,  methinks,  as  pond’ring  here  I  stand, 

I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land.’ 

The  relations  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  to 
be  divested  of  all  benevolent  and  charitable  adjuncts,  and  must 
henceforth  be  based  upon  commercial  principles  alone.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  some  doubt  whether  the  labourer  will  be 
an  immediate  gainer  by  the  change,  and  whether  at  any  rate 
his  newly  discovered  power  of  combination  is  not  a  dangerous 
weapon  to  have  i)laced  in  ignorant  hands  wholly  unprepared 
to  use  it  to  advantage. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  present  importance  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  increasing  depoi)ulation  of  our  agricultural  districts. 
Had  the  population  migrated  merely  in  search  of  higher  wages, 
it  wonld  have  been  more  easy  of  solution.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  liigh  agricultural  wages  of  Yorkshire  or  of  Northumber¬ 
land  have  not  been  the  attraction.*  They  have  seen  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  mines  and  manufactories  justify  an  enormous  rise  of 
wages,  and  attracted  by  this  apparent  advantage,  and  by  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  a  trade,  they 
have  poured  into  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts. 
And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  in  the  counties  where 
the  higher  rates  of  agricultural  wages  are  paid  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  compares  favourably  with  that  of  other  classes 
of  labourers  in  towns.  Ilis  earnings,  everything  included,  are 

*  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  (branch  undefined) 
leads  the  Registrar-General  to  think  that  the  diminution  of  agricultural 
labourers  has  been  exaggerated.  And  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  one 
cause  of  the  scarcity  is  the  large  number  of  men  who  have  become 
‘  jobbing  ’  labourers,  only  ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  farm  work 
when  they  can  got  nothing  else.  But  the  high-wage  counties  show 
jnst  as  great  a  diminution  as  those  where  low  wages  are  paid.  Thus 
the  actual  addition  to  the  population  of  Lincolnshire  from  18G1-71 
(hiking  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths)  ought  to  have  been  about 
55,000.  It  was  only  24,000,  showing  that  o0,000  persons  had  mi¬ 
grated  during  that  period.  The  same  calculation  for  Dorset  shows  a 
migration  of  15,000,  bearing  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  county. 
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not  much  lower,  his  employment  more  certain  and  healthy, 
his  house  rent  infinitely  less  and  generally  free  of  rates  and 
taxes,  his  fuel  (except  coal)  cheaper,  the  assistance  of  his 
children  available  at  an  earlier  age,  and  the  paramount  ad¬ 
vantage  of  garden  ground — and  sometimes  allotment  ground 
or  pasturage  for  a  cow — adds  very  largely  to  his  comfort. 
And  although  we  believe  that  he  has  not  fully  partaken  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  the  agidcultural  community,  still  a  steady  but  cer¬ 
tain  impi’ovement  was  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  reports 
of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners  which  are  ably  summarised 
in  Mr.  Kebbel’s  book.  After  the  flood  of  literature  called 
forth  by  recent  events,  it  still  contains  the  best  general  sur¬ 
vey  in  a  small  compass  which  has  appeared.  For  although 
much  light  has  of  late  years  been  thrown  upon  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  variety  in  the  condition  of  the  rural  ])opulation  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  England,  most  writers  are  still  found  to  look  at 
the  question  from  a  knowledge  of  one  district  only.  Amongst 
these  is  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  who,  professing  to  give  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  peasant  life,  visits  in  person  only  the 
counties  in  which  the  lowest  wages  are  paid. 

But  the  question  of  wages  is  in  truth  one  of  the  utmost  per¬ 
plexity. 

‘  On  the  subject  of  wages,’  says  Mr.  Kebbel,  ‘  it  is  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  e.xact  truth  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  inquiry.  The 
practice  of  payment  in  kind,  with  all  its  ])erplexing  ramifications, 
opposes  an  ob.sUicle  to  the  inquirer  wliich  it  is  impossible  to  overcome 
without  a  patient  and  minute  investigation  of  the  system  in  all  its 
phases.’  (P.  222.)* 

It  is  not  uncommonly  urged  that  the  difference  is  more  ap- 
jtarent  than  real,  and  that  the  variety'  in  the  actual  receipts  of 
steady  labourers  in  different  counties  is  less  than  is  generally 
stated,  because  wages,  where  nominally  Ioav,  are  usually  eked 
out  by  perquisites  or  b\’  an  increased  amount  of  recei{)ts  from 
piece-work.  But  making  some  allowance  for  these  considera¬ 
tions,  w'e  ourselves  are  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of 

♦  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  diflerent  wages  paid  under  the  perquisite 
system  in  one  village  in  1870  : — 

A.  gave  9s.,  ten  perches  of  potato  ground,  and  some  hops  and  malt 

for  brewing. 

B.  gave  9s.  and  three  pints  of  ale  a  day. 

C.  gave  9s.,  a  cottage  and  garden  rent  free,  twenty  perches  of 

potato  ground,  a  ton  of  coals  free,  half  a  bushel  of  ‘  grist  ’ 
com  and  meal  at  5s.  a  bushel,  but  gave  no  piece-work  to 
ordinary  men,  and  If.  instead  of  it. 
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Manchester  that,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  only  true  measure  of  the 
condition  of  the  ordinary  labourer  is  the  weekly  money  pay¬ 
ment  which  he  receives,  because  all  additions  to  it  (in  the 
shape  of  food,  drink  or  other  perquisites)  depend  on  the 
character  and  practice  of  the  employer.  There  is  an  easy 
mode  of  testing  the  wages  in  any  district.  If  a  man  is 
wanted  for  a  few  weeks  only,  the  employer  has  to  pay  (except 
in  winter)  a  little  over  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  question  of  perquisites,  and  if  he  found  in 
1874  that  he  had  to  pay  18s.  a  week  in  Yorkshire  and  12s.  in 
Dorset,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  those  sums  really  show  the 
difference  in  the  wages  of  the  two  counties. 

The  system  of  ‘perquisites,’  as  they  are  called  in  the  West 
of  England,  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  variety  of  wages  still  depends  upon  custom.  In  many 
counties  the  rate  has  not  hitherto  been  regulated  by  demand 
and  supply,  but  by  what  the  farmer,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
reluctance  of  his  men  to  leave  their  own  district  in  search  of 
employment  elsewhere,  thought  would  suffice  to  maintain  them 
at  the  current  price  of  wheat.  And  this  very  system  of  part 
payment  in  kind  (which  in  different  forms  prevails  in  most 
parts  of  England),  though  it  has  undoubtedly  in  many  cases 
been  converted  into  a  means  of  oppression,  was  originally 
devised  from  motives  of  humanity,  as  helping  to  relieve  the 
labourer  from  the  vicissitudes  in  his  condition  produced  by  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  (especially  in  outlying  hamlets)  good 
food  at  a  fair  price.  But  the  curious  thing  is  that,  while  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland  the  system  has  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  both  parties,  it  is  universally  condemned  in 
the  South-western  counties.  This  arises  for  the  most  j)art 
from  the  greater  independence  of  the  labourers  and  the 
superior  class  of  farmers  to  be  found  in  the  North.  But  in 
Devonshire  and  Somei'setshire  the  great  objection  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  found  to  be  its  liability  to  abuse.  The  ‘potato-ground’ 
may  be  charged  for  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  the  fuel  may  be 
ordinary  gorse  which  the  labourer  has  to  cut  for  himself,  the 
■grist  ’  corn  may  be  of  an  inferior  character ;  or  some  or  all  of 
these  advantages  may  be  given  only  in  return  for  some  extra 
work  by  the  husband,  for  the  labour  at  reduced  wages  of  the 
wife  or  of  the  children,  or  in  compensation  for  not  being 
allowed  to  keep  a  pig.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  real  addition 
to  the  money  wages  from  the  ‘  perquisite  ’  may  be  very  small, 
and  the  system  affords  to  the  inferior  employer  the  means  of 
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underpaying  his  men,  under  shelter  of  a  custom  which  in 
good  hands  is  certainly  to  their  advantage.  The  infinitely 
worse  custom  of  part  payment  in  beer  or  cider,  demoralising 
to  the  labourer  and  cruel  to  his  family,  is  happily  now  so  con¬ 
demned  by  public  opinion  that  we  trust  another  session  of 
Parliament  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  some 
attempt  being  made  to  prohibit  it.  Another  custom  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  North  of  England,  and  of  very  doubtful  advantage, 
is  that  of*  meating’  a  labourer.  Under  this  system  a  married 
man  is  fed  by  his  employer  and  takes  home  to  his  family  only 
6«.,  Is.,  or  8s.  a  week  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  clear  that, 
however  much  this  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  man  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  employer,  the  gain  is  made  at  the  exj)ense  of 
the  poor  family. 

This  account  of  the  effects  of  part  payment  in  kind  is  also  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  difference  of  wages  depends 
on  the  employer.  It  is  no  less  due  to  variation  in  the  value  of 
the  labour  itself.  A  very  striking  instance  of  the  superiority 
in  the  physique  of  the  labourers  in  the  North  of  England  was 
given  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Grey,  of  Milfield, 
Northumberland,  who  was  at  that  time  employing  about  2,000 
men  in  drainage  works  in  that  county,  Avhere  they  were  earn¬ 
ing  by  piece-work  from  20.y.  to  25s.  a  week.  He  offered  to 
engage  any  number  of  men  at  the  same  piece-work  Avages,  and 
about  200  men  Avere  sent  to  him  from  other  districts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  were  stated  to  be  good  Avorkmen,  and  Avell  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe.  It  Avas  soon 
found  that  Avhere  the  cutting  was  hard  and  strong  they  could 
do  nothing,  and  many  left  without  finishing  any  Avork.  Some 
Avent  on  for  a  fcAV  Aveeks  or  months,  but  none  made  more  than 
12s.  a  Aveek,  or  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the 
Northumbrians  Avorking  in  the  same  fields.  There  Avas  not  a 
man  among  them  Avho  had  legs  or  shoulders  to  compare  in  Mr. 
Grey’s  opinion  Avith  his  lads  of  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton’s  large  experience  leads  him  to  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  influence  of  particular  soils  in  producing  variety  of 
wages  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  those  parts  of  England 
where  most  of  the  land  is  laid  doAvn  in  permanent  pasture, 
and  on  the  heavy  clay  soils,  very  little  piece-Avork  can  be 
given  to  a  labourer,  and  hardly  any  cmj)loyment  to  his  family. 
But  on  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  the  districts  where  hops  and 
potatoes  are  largely  cultivated,  he  derives  from  these  sources  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  his  income. 
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r  The  great  value  of  piece-work  lies  in  the  means  which  it 

affords  of  discriminating  between  efficient  and  inefficient 
labourers.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of 
Trade  Union  principles  and  the  more  even  distribution  of 
labour  throughout  the  country  may  not  lead  to  anything  like 
W  a  uniform  rate  of  wages.  At  present  throughout  a  great  part 
of  England — in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Canon  Girdlestone 
and  the  pressure  of  the  Unions — the  supply  of  labour  is  still 
to  some  extent  and  at  certain  seasons  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
All  this  will  be  changed.  The  labour  market  of  the  future 
will  no  longer  be  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  village  or  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Competition  Avill  be  more  on 
t  the  side  of  labour  than  of  capital,  and  judicious  migration 

must  tend  to  equalise  wages.  But  the  process  will  be  a  slow 
I  one.  Farm  labourers  are  deeply  attached  to  their  neighbour- 

5  hood,  and  can  often  only  be  persuaded  to  leave  it  with  great 

f  I  difficulty.  It  is  said  that  not- long  ago  an  Essex  labourer  ap- 

^  plied  to  a  Board  of  Guardians  for  relief.  One  of  the  Guar- 

s  I  dians,  who  occupied  a  farm  in  the  next  parish,  asked  him  why 

I,  he  had  never  applied  to  him  for  employment,  as  it  was  well 

0  known  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  Avant  of  additional 

i-  I  labour.  The  answer  of  the  man  was  that  he  thought  he  ought 

;o  p  to  have  work  found  for  him  in  his  own  parish, 

id  1  The  Registrar-General  estimates  that  any  density  of  a  large 
r-  I  county  approaching  200  to  a  square  mile  implies  mines,  manu- 
s-  factures,  the  industry  of  cities  or  over-population  ;  and  he  in- 
m  1  stances  the  case  of  Dorsetshire,  which  ‘  Avith  no  manufactures 
Id  j  ‘  and  its  full  proportion  of  uncultivated  land,’  has  200  people 
(le  j  to  a  square  mile.  Comparing  this  AA'ith  the  158  persons  A\-ho 
in  j  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  agricultural  county  of  Lincoln  to 
he  1  every  square  mile,  the  difference  of  Avages  paid  in  those  coun- 
;  a  ties  respectively  is  more  easily  to  be  explained.  Another  test 
[r.  I  of  a  similar,  but  to  our  minds  more  conclusive,  character  ex- 
Ir.  J  cites,  Avhen  applied  to  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  some 
in-  j  surprise  at  the  Union  having  alloAved  their  recent  struggle  to 
J  be  fought  on  such  an  unfavourable  scene  of  action.  A  com- 
of  d  parison  between  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  and  the 
nd  [  area  of  cultivated  land  shoAvs  the  proj)ortion  of  1  man  to  every 
re,  20  acres  in  Suffolk,  and  to  every  20^  acres  in  Cambridge- 

be  c  shire,  Avhile  the  same  county  of  Lincoln  has  only  1  to  every 

ly.  ^  32  cultivated  acres. 

ind  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  increase  of  Avages  has  been 

s  a  ■  continuous,  though  subject  to  various  fluctuations,  especially 
I  during  the  period  1800-20  ;  but  has  been  most  rapid  during 
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the  last  twenty  years.  Mr.  Caird,  in  a  table  published  in  the 
‘  Times’  (January  3,  1874),  puts  the  change  as  follows  ; — 


Districts 

Average  wages  in 

--4 

o 

1850  j  1873  1 

Northern  Counties 

Southern  Counties 

1 

«.  d. 

6  9 

7  6 

1  , 

s.  d.  Is.  d.  \ 

11  6  18  0 

8  5  !  12  0  ; 

The  lower  rate  of  wages  in  the  North  at  the  first  period  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  cheap  corn  to  be  obtained  there. 
Wheaten  bread,  at  that  time,  averaged  Irf.  a  pound  in  the 
North,  and  l^rf.  in  the  rest  of  England,  except  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  where  it  reached  Ifrf.  per  pound.  The  last  figure 
now  represents  the  price  of  bread  throughout  England,  although 
wages  have  advanced  in  the  North  by  166  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  South  by  60  per  cent.* 

Between  1770  and  1850  the  rents  of  cottages  were  generally 
doubled,  while  since  1850  they  have  remained  almost  stationary, 
and  in  some  cases  have  decreased,  in  spite  of  the  general  im¬ 
provement  which  is  taking  place  in  their  condition.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  allotment  system,  and  the  increase  of  piece¬ 
work,  have  added  considerably  to  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  meat,  cheese,  and  butter  have  enor- 


! 


•  It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  changes  in  the  case  of  ! 
any  particular  district.  The  three  following  extracts  will  enable  the  i 
reader  to  contrast  the  Suffolk  of  to-day  with  its  condition  at  three  ' 
earlier  periods. 

1769.  Wages  in  winter,  6s.  and  small  beer  ;  from  spring  to  harv'est, 
7s.  and  beer;  in  harvest,  10s.  and  beer.  Bread  2d.  per  lb.,  butter  6(/., 
coals  Is.  per  bushel.  ( Young's  Southern  Tour,  p.  60.) 

1821.  For  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the  century  labour  averaged 
12s.  per  week,  while  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  85s.  8(/.  In  1821 
wages  fell  to  10s.  Od.,  and  wheat  to  53s.  5d.  The  day-labourer  eats  ' 
8  lbs  of  bread  corn  a  week,  costing  about  3s.  (^Report  of  Coumittet  I 
of  II.  C.  on  State,  of  Agriculture,  1821.) 

1851.  ‘  7s.  and  8s.  a  week  are  now  the  average  wages  of  the  county  [ 
and  cottage  rents  being  high — from  31.  to  5/.  per  annum — the  balance  [ 
left  to  the  labourer  is  sufficiently  small ;  yet  the  reduction  in  the  price  I 
of  wheat  he  has  to  buy  is  nearly  equivalent  to  tlie  fall  in  wages.  •  •  • 

If  cottage  rents  had  liillen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  items,  ' 
the  present  rate  of  wages  would  be  fullj’  equivalent  to  the  former ;  but 
that  has  not  been  the  case.  ...  In  most  cases,  as  the  land  is  at  present  ' 
managed,  the  supply  of  labour  is  redundant.’  {Caird' s  English  Agri¬ 
culture.)  [ 
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mously  increased  in  price,  and  milk,  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
food,  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  some  rural  districts. 

Making  all  allowance  for  these  drawbacks,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  may  still  fall  short  of  Avhat  we  could  desire,  has 
very  considerably  improved  during  the  period  under  considera¬ 
tion.  We  believe  that  a  steady  labourer  is  now,  with  certain 
exceptions,  in  possession  of  an  income  capable  of  affording  him 
such  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  as  will  maintain  him  in  health 
and  strength ;  while,  if  he  has  two  or  three  boys  old  enough 
to  give  some  assistance,  he  may  earn  enough  to  place  him  in 
very  comfortable  circumstances  indeed.*  Mr.  Kebbel  says 
truly : — 

‘  There  is  a  large  class  of  labourers  who,  including  the  earnings  of 
their  families,  are  receiving  in  cash  and  kind,  upwards  of  100/.  a  year. 
There  is  a  very  large  class  who  are  receiving  from  70/.  to  80/.’ 
(P.  223.) 

Mr.  Treinenheere,  one  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners, 
in  his  report  of  1869,  says  : — 

‘  Happily  this  inquiry  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of 
the  best  class  of  agricultural  labourers  are  now,  generally  speaking, 
such  as  to  afford  them  the  means  of  living  and  maintaining  their 
families  in  decency  and  comfort.’  {Second  Report,  p.  ix.) 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  who,  in  1864,  conducted  an  extensive 
inquiry  into  the  food  of  the  agricultural  population,  says : — 

‘  The  agricultural  labourers  of  England,  apart  from  their  families, 
regarded  in  a  general  manner  as  a  class,  are  not  ill-fed,  and  their  known 
longevity  with  the  favourable  rate  of  sickness  can  only  be  supported 
on  that  conclusion.  Those  living  in  farmliouses  are  most  abundantly 
fed,  and  are  amongst  the  best  nourished  population  in  the  kingdom.’ 

And  again : — 

‘  Meat  or  bacon  was  consumed  by  99  per  cent,  of  all  the  families  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  inquiry  in  England.  .  .  .  Bacon  was  almost  universally 

*  According  to  Dr.  Kay’sestimate  in  1840,  from  an  examination  of  the 
circumstances  of  537  labourers’  families,  the  assistance  of  their  wives 
and  children  makes  the  following  average  addition  to  their  income : — 


£ 

s. 

No  children  at  home 

.  5 

12 

All  children  under  10  . 

.  7 

12 

One  child  above  10 

.  10 

8 

Two  children  above  10 . 

.  15 

10 

Three  ,,  ,,  . 

.  20 

12 

Four  „  „ 

.  25 

18 

{Statistical  Society's  Journal,  1840.) 


held  to  be  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  meat.  It  can  be  kept  in 
the  house  and  eaten  at  any  time.’  (^Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy 
Council,  1864.) 

The  exception  to  these  remarks  is  to  be  found  in  the  South¬ 
western  counties.  No  one  can  read  without  pain  the  accounts 
of  the  wretched  struggle  which  in  these  counties  some  la¬ 
bourers — but  by  no  means  all — have  to  make.  Canon  Girdle- 
stone  very  fairly  describes  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  North 
Devon  common  labourer : — 


‘  He  breakfasts  on  teakettle  brotli,  hot  water  poured  on  bread  and 
flavoured  with  onions ;  dines  on  bread  and  hard  cheese  at  '2d.  a  lb. 
with  cider  very  nasty  and  sour ;  and  sups  on  potatoes  and  cabbage 
greased  with  a  tiny  bit  of  fat  bacon.’ 

Let  us  contrast  with  this  the  food  of  the  Northumbrian,  who 
lives  on  ‘  porridge,  scalded  oatmeal,  barley,  and  peaflour  made 
‘  into  cakes,  bread  of  whole  meal  and  fine  flour,  milk,  cheese, 
‘  and  butter,  homefed  and  cured  bacon.’  (Agric.  Comm.  Rep. 
B.  56.)  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbcl  calls  attention  to  the  curious 
fact  that  where  this  diet  has  been  superseded  by  tea,  coffee, 
and  butchers’  meat  (as  is  the  case  in  the  south  of  the  county), 
there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  physical  energies  of  the 
people. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  mass  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  England.  If  they  arc,  as  is  often  asserted,  de¬ 
teriorating  in  physique,  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  deficiency  of 
nourishment  as  to  the  constant  elimination  of  the  most  healthy 
and  active  by  the  attractions  of  town  labour  and  emigration ; 
and  in  strength  and  skill,  as  in  some  other  important  respects, 
they  will  still  compare  favourably  with  the  same  class  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  An  English  labourer  who  avoids  spirits 
and  tobacco  is  now  practically  untaxed;  and,  above  all,  he 
escapes  that  very  severe  burden  in  Continental  countries  of 
military  service.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  actual  pecuniary  loss  occasioned  by  enforced 
absence,  even  for  a  brief  period,  from  ordinary  occupations. 
Even  in  Switzerland,  where  the  period  of  drill  is  very  short, 
it  is  nevertheless  grievously  complained  of.  Every  man  has 
to  provide  his  own  kit,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  thirty  shillings; 
but  as  during  the  period  of  service  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
(exclusive  of  rations)  amounts  only  to  5rf.  a  day,  the  pecuniary 
sacrifice  involved  is  far  greater,  and  in  some  cases  so  severe 
that  the  communes  are  obliged  to  grant  additional  pay  to  their 
members. 

Again,  English  agricultural  labourers  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
employed  nearly  all  the  year  round.  In  some  cases  the  terms 
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of  hiring  are  ‘  wet  and  het,’  that  is,  independently  of  the 
weather ;  in  most  others,  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  year  repre¬ 
sent  their  average  loss  of  time.  It  appears,  however,  that  in 
France  the  labourer  works,  on  the  average,  only  200  days  in 
the  year,  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  consisting  of 
holidays  which  he  is  bound  to  spend  in  idleness.  This  excess 
of  holidays  is  noticeable  throughout  Europe,  and  amounts 
to  a  loss  of  seventy-six  days  in  the  year  in  Austria,  115  in 
Russia,  and  a  large  number  in  Spain  and  Switzerland.  To  this 
have  to  be  added  the  numerous  days  when  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  Northern  Europe  makes  it  impossible  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  find  work  for  his  men.  The  hours  of  labour  are 
almost  invariably  shorter  in  England  than  elsewhere.  What 
would  the  English  farm-labourer  say  to  working  from  4  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.,  with  three  hours’  rest  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  as  the  Russian  peasants  on  a  w-ell-managed  estate  do? 
And  lastly,  he  is  better  paid  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe ; 
although  this  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  more 
frugal  and  economical  style  of  living  adopted  in  foreign 
countries,  which  is  not  always  due  to  want  of  means. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  emigration  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  large  towns  has  been  more  felt  than  in 
France ;  and  it  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  To  speak  generally,  the  rise  in 
wages  has  been,  on  an  average,  50  per  cent,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  an  advance  which  has  been  checked  only  by  the 
stationary  disposition  engendered  by  the  possession  of  small 

[dots  of  land.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  agricultural 
abourers,  it  is  supposed  that  no  less  than  three-fourths  are 
small  proprietors  ;  but  as  frequently  the  parcels  of  land  held  by 
them  are  only  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  allotment,  and 
very  often  intersected  by  other  holdings,  their  owners  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  hire  themselves  out  as  day-labourers.  This  class — 
numbering  upwards  of  two  millions — was  thus  described  by 
M.  Lavergne,  in  1858  : — 

‘  Bien  que  le  paysan  Fran^ais  soit  souvent  proprietaire  et  ajoute 
ainsi  un  peu  de  rente  et  de  profit  a  son  salaire,  il  vit  moins  bien,  en 
g^n^ral,  que  le  pa)'Sim  Anglais.  II  est  moins  bien  vetu,  moins  bien 
loge,  moins  bien  noun'i',  il  mange  plus  de  pain,  mais  ce  pain  est  assez 
generalement  de  seigle,  avec  un  supplement  de  mais,  de  sarrasin  et 
meme  de  chutaignes,  tandis  que  le  pain  Anglais  est  de  froment,  avec  un 
feible  supplement  d’orge  ou  d’avoine.’  * 
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And  again,  he  says,  that  in  England  in  1798: — 

‘  La  moyenne  des  nalaircs  niraux  de  7  shillings  3  deniers  ou 
f)  francs  par  seinaine,  soit  1  iranc  50  cents  par  jour  de  travail,  et  sur 
beaucoup  de  points  elle  niontait  jusqu’a  9  et  10  shillings  ou  2  francs 
par  jour,  II  est  encore  douteux  que,  ineme  dans  la  meilleure  moiti^ 
de  la  France,  les  saluires  ruraux  soient  en  ce  moment  (1854)  aussi 
^lev4s,  et  le  prix  des  denrees  alimentaires  etait  alors  en  Angleterre 
plutot  au-dessous  qu’au-dessus  de  ce  qu’il  est  aujourd’hui  en  France.’  • 

Since  that  date  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers  increases,  and  wages 
have  again  risen.  Farm  servants,  in  France  as  in  England  a 
diminishing  class,  receive,  in  addition  to  food  and  lodging,  an 
average  sura  of  6/.  16s.,  in  some  cases  partly  paid  in  kind. 
The  pay  of  a  day-labourer  is  on  the  average  l.s.  4|rf.  a  day, 
varying  from  2s.  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  IL/.  in  the 
Cotes  du  Nord.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  France 
women  are,  at  certain  seasons,  almost  more  employed  than 
men,  and  Lord  Brabazon  calculates  that  the  yearly  earnings 
of  a  woman  are  nearly  one-third  of  those  which  her  husband 
can  obtain.  With  the  exception  of  vegetables,  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  the  principal  articles  of  food  are  more  expensive  than 
with  us;  lodging  and  fuel  muchdearer.f  But  Frenchmen  live 
at  less  expense,  eating  very  little  meat  or  bacon,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  vegetables.  Their  usual  diet  consists  of  soup  made 
of  rye  and  barley,  potatoes,  rye-bread  and  butter.  On  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays  a  little  pig’s  lard  is  added  to  the  soup. 

Passing  to  the  neighbouiing  country  of  Belgium,  we  find  a 
great  superabundance  of  labour,  no  emigration,  a  rate  of  pauper¬ 
ism  several  times  greater  than  our  own,  so  that  even  in  ordinary 
times  the  condition  of  the  inferior  labourers  is  described  as 
deplorable.  There  are  616,000  labourers  and  farm-servants 
not  classed  as  owners  of  land,  whose  wages  vary  from  1^.  a  day 
in  Flanders  and  the  Campine,  to  Is.  6</.  in  the  Ardenne,  with 
additional  earnings  in  summer.  The  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  appears  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  England,  though 
some  luxuries  are  cheaper.  When  fed  by  their  employers  they 
are  content  with  rye-bread,  potatoes  and  curds,  with  occasion¬ 
ally  a  bit  of  bacon  or  salt  meat.  At  their  own  cottages  their 
fo(^  is  still  worse.  Very  many  have  for  their  entire  subsistence 
])otatoes  with  a  little  grease,  brown  or  black  bread,  and  for  their 
drink  chicory,  without  sugar  or  milk. 

•  Economic  Rurale  de  I’Angleterre,  p.  ICl,  ed.  1858. 

I  White  bread  costs  about  2d.,  butter  from  13rf.  to  IGt/.,  the  better 
elass  of  meat  from  lOJ.  to  llrf.  per  lb.  A  hundredweight  of  coal 
costs  Irom  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d. 
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The  remarkable  variety  in  wages,  which  we  have  described 
in  England,  exists  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  Geraiany.  In 
the  north-east  of  Prussia,  the  chief  feature  of  labour  is  the 
employment  by  contract  for  a  year  or  more  of  families  pro¬ 
vided  with  homes  on  the  property.  In  the  south-west  the  free 
day-labourers  preponderate. 

The  wages  of  male  farm-servants  vary  from  3/.  to  11.  10^. 
with  board,  or  more  often  in  the  case  of  married  labourers 
with  allowance  of  grain,  allotments  of  manured  land,  and  other 
perquisites.  Sometimes  these  allowances  include  clothes  and 
linen,  as  in  Westphalia,  ‘  where  it  is  the  local  custom  to  wash 
‘  linen  only  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  therefore  each  person  re- 
‘  quires  a  good  stock.’  The  diet  of  these  farm-servants,  if  fed 
by  their  employers,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  same  class  in 
England.  On  the  best  farms  meat  is  given  tw'o  or  three  times 
a  week,  on  others  they  are  more  stinted  in  the  supply  of  animal 
food,  and  herrings,  milk,  and  vegetables  are  substituted  for  it. 

The  class  of  ‘  contract  labourers  ’  (Instleute)  are  hired  on  a 
system  akin  to  the  ‘  bondagers  ’  of  Northumberland.  Each 
man  is  bound  to  find  one  or  more  members  of  his  family  to 
work  Avhen  required.  They  are  lodged  in  buildings  attached 
to  the  farmhouse,  but  the  accommodation  is  described  by 
Consul  White  as  very  inferior  on  most  j)roperties,  and  as  not 
improving.  They  are  partly  paid  in  kind,  but  under  such  a 
variety  of  conditions  that  no  general  estimate  would  be  of 
value. 

The  Tagelohner  or  day-labourers  are  represented  as  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  because  of  the  long  period  in 
winter  Avhen  the  severity  of  the  climate,  especially  in  the 
north-east,  throws  them  out  of  employment.  ‘  The  low'est 
‘  amount  of  wages  is  said  to  be  Ad.  a  day,  or  equal  to  2s.  a 
‘  week,  whilst  the  highest  price  reaches  12«.  a  week  for  ordi- 
‘  nary  field  labour ;  the  average,  however,  appears  to  be  1^.  a 
‘  day  throughout  the  year  for  the  Avork  of  able-bodied  men,’* 
and  they  have  to  take  their  chance  of  employment  at  the  dull 
season.  These  men  are  most  indifferently  housed.  They  find 
a  lodging  with  the  small  peasant  proprietors,  in  ‘  barracks  ’ 
provided  for  them  and  their  families,  or  in  the  small  cots 
owned  by  themselves.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  day- 
labourers  who  OAvn  their  oAvn  homes  are  obliged  to  be  content 
with  smaller  earnings,  because  they  are  to  a  great  extent  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  terms  of  neighbouring  farmers,  and  are  obliged 

*  Consul  White,  ‘  Reports  upon  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes 
‘  abroad,’  1872,  p.  223. 
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to  be  content  with  those  offered  within  a  certain  radius  of  their 
habitations,  unless  they  prefer  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek 
work  at  a  distance.  It  is  not  therefore  by  any  means  an  un¬ 
mixed  advantage  to  a  day-labourer  to  be  limited  to  a  particular 
market  for  his  labour  by  owning  his  own  cottage.  The  wages 
which  we  have  mentioned  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  afford 
any  comfort  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of  the 
wife,  whose  labour  is  almost  as  much  in  request  as  that  of 
her  husband.  The  diet  ])artaken  of  by  these  day-labourers 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  Englishmen  and  certainly 
very  inferior,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  far 
a  desire  for  economy  affects  it.  Some  articles  of  food  are 
dearer  than  in  England ;  others,  such  as  rye-bread,  butchers’ 
meat,  and  vegetables,  are  cheaper.* 

But  such  investigations  would  soon  outrun  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  complaints,  other  than 
the  lowness  of  his  wages,  which  are  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  England. 

One  of  far  greater  importance  is  based  upon  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  large  farms  Avhich  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  The 
labourers  assert,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  diminish  the  number  of  men  employed,  and,  secondly, 
to  take  away  their  chance  of  raising  themselves  in  the  social 
scale.  We  are  satisfied  that,  so  far  as  the  process  has  as  yet 
gone,  the  tendency  to  inctease  the  size  of  farms  has  only  kept 
pace  with  improved  cultivation.  The  land  has  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  more  intelligent  class  of  tenants,  who  have 
known  hoAv  to  call  to  their  aid  the  mechanical  assistance  Avhich 
the  small  farmer  could  never  have  obtained,  and  as  a  conse- 

*  The  labourer  in  England  spends  a  larger  proportionate  share  of 
his  earnings  upon  food  than  in  Prussia.  Some  very  careful  and  interest¬ 
ing  statistics  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Engel,  showing  the  expenditure 
of  working  men  upon  the  various  necessaries  of  life.  To  these  are  ap¬ 
pended  some  figures  calculated  by  ourselves  from  a  large  number  of 
instances  amongst  agricultural  labourers  in  England. 


Items 

A  working  man  in 
Prussia,  with  income  of 
from  451.  to  60/.  a  year 

Idem  in  England  with 
income  of  from  40/. 
to  50/.  a  year. 

1.  Subsistence 

2.  Clothing  . 

3.  Lodging  . 

4.  Fire  and  Light  . 

5.  Education,  health,  &c. 

C2  per  cent. 

16  „ 

12  „ 

^  j> 

5  ,, 

71  per  cent. 

10  „ 

7  „ 

7  „ 

5  „ 
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quence  of  the  higher  style  of  farming,  just  as  many  men  are 
now  required  as  could  be  profitably  employed  under  the  old 
system.  Mr.  Culley,  himself  a  practical  farmer  and  speaking 
with  the  authoi’ity  which  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of 
cases  naturally  gives  him,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  ‘  if  you 
‘  examine  the  labour  returns,  you  w'ill  find  that  they  show  very 
‘  little  difference  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  propor- 
‘  tion  to  the  aci'eage  as  between  large  farms  and  small ;  ’  and 
he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  great  advantage  which  the  large- 
farm  system  has  conferred  upon  the  labourers  by  tending  to 
equalise  the  manual  labour  required  during  the  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  by  providing  more  skilled  labour  at 
higher  wages  for  those  who  are  capable  of  undertaking  it.* 
But  the  second  and  most  serious  complaint  does  undoubtedly 
lie  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  prevailing  discontent.  The 
desire  for  the  actual  possession  of  land,  stimulated  by  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Union  leaders  that  the  ancient  right  of  having 
four  acres  of  land  attached  to  each  cottage  ought  to  be  re¬ 
vived,  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  Avhich  exists  among  the 
peasantry  for  the  preservation  of  some  small  farms. 

‘  Aye,  if  a  young  chap,  woonce,  had  any  wit 
To  try  and  scrape  together  some  vew  pound. 

To  buy  some  cows  an’  teiike  a  bit  o’  ground. 

He  mid  become  a  farmer  bit  by  bit. 

But,  hang  it !  now  the  farms  be  all  so  big. 

An’  bits  o’  groun’  so  skeiice,  woone  got  no  scope  ; 

If  woone  could  seiive  a  poun’,  woone  couldden  hope 
To  keep  noo  live  stock  but  a  little  pig.’  f 

And,  however  much  we  may  think  that  the  small-farm 
system  is  doomed,  and  that  to  attemj)t  to  re-establish  it  by 
any  artificial  stimulus  Avould  be  a  gigantic  mistake,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  sympathise  deeply  with  the  feeling  that  it 
affords  them  some  chance  of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  or  at 
any  rate  of  maintaining  themselves  in  old  age. 

The  facts,  however,  which  follow  give  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  amalgamation  of  small  farms  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  exaggerated,  and  that,  even  now^,  a  thrifty  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  has  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  a  bit  of  land  to 
cultivate.  By  the  Census  of  1871  there  were  found  to  be 
620,000  agricultftral  labourers  in  England  and  AVales  over 

*  Commission  on  Employment  of  Children  in  Agriculture  (1867.) 
J.  41. 

.  I  Barnes’s  ‘  Dorset  Poems,’  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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tvveiity  years  of  age.  The  number  of  allotment  gardens  de¬ 
tached  from  cottages  and  under  ^  acre  in  extent  is  250,000, 
and  of  small  holdings  between  ^  acre  and  5  acres  160,000  more. 
No  doubt  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  plots  of  land 
are  held  by  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers  in  the  country 
towns;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  figures  take  no  account  of 
cottage  gardens  or  crofts,  or  of  potato  ground  when  given  as 

i)art  of  wages,  which,  though  not  deserving  of  much  attention, 
las  been  in  some  cases  (as  for  instance  in  Shropshire)  the 
main  cause  of  allotments  being  uncommon.  Or  again,  if  the 
labourer  has  the  industry  and  the  j)rovi(lence  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  there  still  remains  ample  opiwrtunity  for  him 
to  become  a  small  farmer.  12,000,  or  more  than  l-5th  of 
the  occupancies  in  17  representative  counties  in  England 
(as  selected  by  the  Registrar-General),  are  less  than  20  acres 
in  extent,  while  10,600  more  are  between  20  and  50,  and 
about  the  same  number  between  50  and  100  acres.  Or  if  in 
addition  to  being  an  occupier,  he  washes  to  become  an  owner 
of  land,  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  for  him  to  do  so  as  is 
sometimes  stated.  In  one  county  of  England  at  any  rate, 
Lincolnshire,  small  plots  of  land  are  being  bought  and  sold 
every  day.  In  one  issue  of  its  principal  newspaper  casually 
chosen  no  less  than  481  acres  were  advertised  for  sale  in  small 
plots,  82  of  which  were  under  six  acres  in  extent.  Many  of 
them  are  bought  by  men  who  devote  the  time  which  they  can 
spare  from  their  own  plot  to  working  as  hired  labourers. 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact  that,  for  the  great  mass  ot 
agricultural  labourer,  their  virtual  superannuation  fund  is 
the  |)oor  law ;  and  until  we  can  create  a  greater  desire  for, 
or  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  thrift,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  improvement  is  to  take  place. 

All  the  complaints  which  we  have  mentioned  have  been  en¬ 
larged  upon  to  the  utmost  in  the  coui-se  of  the  recent  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  Eastern  counties.  Rut  we  desire  to  direct  attention 
to  the  different  conditions  of  the  struggles  in  Lincolnshire  and 
in  Suffolk.  The  district  in  which  the  former  occurred  is  one 
whei’e  the  minimum  wage  for  able-bodied  men  was  at  the  time 
18s.  a  week  paid  in  hard  cash,  to  w'hich  sum  their  wages  were 
advanced  in  the  spring  of  1872.  Allowing  for  bad  weather  and 
loss  of  time,  the  average  additional  earning  by  piece-work  w'as 
at  least  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  week.  On  two  farms  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Binbrook  the  labourers  Avere  directed  by  the 
executive  of  their  Union  to  demand  an  increase  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  to  one  guinea  a  week.  ‘  The  occupiers  of  these 
‘  farms  called  the  neighbouring  occupiers  together  and  said 
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‘  that,  unless  they  were  assisted,  they  individually  could  not 
‘  resist  the  demand.  Tlie  neighbours  agreed  to  assist,  a  strike 
‘  ensued,  and  as  no  other  means  of  assisting  those  struck  against 
‘  appeared  to  be  effectual,  a  lock-out  was  determined  on.’*  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  strike  was  organised  by  the 
Lincolnshire  Labour  League,  one  of  the  rules  of  which  was 
that  strikes  should  be  confined  to  small  areas,  thereby  enabling 
the  executive  to  attack  the  employers  in  detail,  supporting 
the  men  on  strike  by  means  of  the  wages  of  those  at  work, 
and  so  fighting  the  employers  with  their  own  money.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  case  where  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  was  more  necessary  and  justifiable. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  and  in  Suffolk  the 
wages  did  not  exceed  12s.  to  13s.  per  week,  with  some  addi¬ 
tion  for  earnings  by  piece-work.  The  first  demand  was  made 
by  about  150  men  for  an  increase  of  Is.  a  week,  and  the  result 
was  that  several  thousand  men  were  locked  out  by  their  em¬ 
ployers.  It  was  resolved  that  the  time  was  come  to  stamp  out 
the  Union  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Farmers’  Association  pledged  themselves  to  dismiss  every  man 
Avho  was  a  member  of  the  Union. 

It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  two  cases  are  widely 
different,  and  what  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  would  call  an 
‘  equitable  wage  ’  in  the  one  case  would  be  at  once  rejected  by 
the  Lincolnshire  labourers.  If  14s.  or  15s.  is  ‘equitable’  in 
Suffolk,  why  are  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  to  pay  a  sum  for 
which  any  number  of  educated  clerks  would  be  very  glad  to 
work  ?  Or  are  we  to  say,  in  opposition  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Trades’  Unions,  that  the  equitable  wage,  after  all,  in 
any  particular  county  must  depend  on  the  class  of  labour  to 
be  found  there  ? 

The  abuse  which  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  has 
been  lavished  upon  farmers,  landlords,  and  parsons  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  in  many  cases  most  unreasonable.  It  is  not 
fair  to  blame  the  farmers  only  for  the  low  rate  of  wages. 
There  are  but  two  methods  by  which  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  in  wages  can  be  effected — the  increase  of  work  or  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  men  to  do  it.  To  expect  that 
as  a  whole  any  body  of  employers  will  offer  higher  wages 
than  the  men  are  willing  to  take,  is  a  chimaera.  Then  too, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  exceptional  position  of  the 
farmer  compared  with  all  other  employers.  He  requires 
a  certain  supply  of  labour  at  fixed  seasons,  and  it  must  be 
ready  when  he  wants  it.  He  cannot,  like  a  manufacturer, 

*  Letter  from  M*".  Braniley,  of  Fiskerto'',  ‘  Times,’  April  13,  1874. 
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suspend  operations  till  better  times  come,  for  harvest  will  wait 
for  the  convenience  of  no  one.  While  he  takes  his  stand 
upon  this  necessity,  no  one  can  fail  to  admit  the  force  of  his 
argument.  ‘  The  position  of  the  farmer,’  as  Mr.  Mundella 
says,  ‘  is  a  difficult  one  and  entitles  him  to  consideration  and 
‘  sympathy.’  * 

But,  unfortunately  fur  themselves  and  for  tlie  public  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them,  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  the  wholly  untenable  and  useless  attempt 
to  stamp  out  the  Union.  While  combining  themselves,  they 
have  attempted  to  deny  to  the  opposing  party  any  right  of  com¬ 
bination  at  all.  Sir  Edward  Kerrison  in  his  spirited  letter  to 
the  ‘  Times  ’  was  the  first  to  state  openly  and  decidedly  that 
such  a  course  was  suicidal,  and  that  the  proper  line  of  action 
was  not  to  make  the  useless  endeavour  to  repress  Unionism, 
but  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  rules  by  which  that  move¬ 
ment  was  regulated ;  and  lie  boldly  proposed  that  the  Unions 
should  be  recognised  if  only  they  would  make  judicious  con¬ 
cessions,  such  as  the  abandonment  of  the  power  of  striking  at 
very  short  notice,  and  of  attacking  the  farmers  in  detail. 

Unquestionably  the  landlords  were  also  placed  in  a  most 
difficult  position.  Some  of  them  so  far  assisted  their  tenants 
as  to  give  notice  to  those  labourers  wlio  held  cottages  direct 
from  them  that  they  must  leave.  And  indeed  they  were 
forced  to  do  so,  or  they  would  have  compelled  one  party  to 
the  dispute  to  fight  on  unfair  terms,  because  the  farmer  would 
not  be  able  to  introduce  fresh  labour  into  the  district  to  re¬ 
place  the  men  with  whom  he  was  no  longer  in  agreement.  To 
make  this  concession  was  really  only  to  remain  neutral,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  opportunity  when  intervention  could  be  made  with 
better  prospects  of  success. 

The  victory  somewhat  unexpectedly  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  farmers,  and  to  them  it  will  prove  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
advantage.  They  have  not  fully  learned  that  the  Union  is  a 
necessity ;  and  that,  j)Ostpone  it  as  they  may,  combination  will 
spread  amongst  agricultural  labourers  as  amongst  other  classes  ; 
but  that  if  they  are  Avise  enough  in  their  generation  to  accept 
the  inevitable,  they  may  so  mould  the  conditions  of  agricultural 
unionism  as  to  make  them  conformable  to  the  special  needs 
and  difficulties  of  farm-work.  To  the  general  body  of  labour¬ 
ers  defeat  may  perhaps  ultimately  prove  a  benefit.  Awakened 
out  of  the  sleep  Avhich  isolation,  dependence,  and  ignorance  had 
produced,  their  heads  Avere  almost  turned  with  the  prospects 


*  ‘Times,’  April  11,  1874. 
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held  out  to  them.  Now  there  will  be  time  to  learn  and  to  re¬ 
flect.  The  mischievous  doctrine  of  community  of  land,  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  farmers’  misdeeds,  the  irresistible 
character  of  the  power  which  their  Unions  wield,  and  all  the 
flimsy  falsehoods  of  interested  agitators,  will  be  seen  in  a  very 
different  light ;  while  the  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to 
self-education  and  self-dependence  may  prove  of  inestimable 
value. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  feel  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Suffolk  lock-out,  who, 
blindly  relying  on  their  new  leaders,  and  not  permitted  to  work 
when  they  could,  were  offered  by  them  at  a  week’s  notice 
migration,  emigration,  or  starvation.  The  men  who  had  fought 
the  battle,  and  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  who  had 
refused  proffered  harvest  work  at  the  dictation  of  their  leaders, 
were  left  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates,  the  Committee  of 
the  Union  ‘not  being  justified  in  taking  upon  itself  the  duties 
‘  and  responsibilities  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  ’ !  But  to  those 
of  them  who  arc  old  or  not  quite  able-bodied,  the  future  offers 
a  very  ho])eless  prospect.  If  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  ai-e  to  be  based  entirely  upon  ‘  the  commercial 
‘  principle,’  the  former  will  very  naturally  allow  all  men  Avho  are 
not  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  able-bodied  to  go  to  the  wall. 
Many  such  men  have  been  kept  on  by  their  masters  at  reduced 
wages,  from  motives  of  pure  benevolence,  or  as  an  encouragement 
to  younger  members  of  their  family  who  may  be  working  upon 
the  farm,  long  after  they  had  lost  their  full  vigour.  This  state 
of  things  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on.  Already,. as  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fair  corrcsi)ondent  of  the  ‘  Times  ’  informs  us,  many 
such  men  arc  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  districts  lately 
unsettled,  and  they  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  the  future  but 
an  occasional  job,  or  the  workhouse.  Of  course  they  cannot 
emigrate.  Even  among  our  most  intelligent  farm-servants 
there  are  many  wdio  are  utterly  unfitted  to  the  rough  life  and 
the  hardships  Avhich  emigration,  however  favoured,  must  at 
first  entail  upon  them.  They  have  grown  accustomed  to  their 
English  mode  of  life,  and  if  placed  under  totally  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  another  country  (however  attractive  those  may 
now  seem  to  be),  would  soon  break  down.  Still  more  must 
this  be  the  case  wdth  the  old  and  infirm.  They  have  joined 
the  Union  because  they  believed  it  to  hold  out  the  attractive 
promise  of  maintaining  them  in  old  age — which  it  certainly 
will  not  succeed  in  doing — and  of  obtaining  for  them  in  the 
meantime  the  same  rate  of  Avages  as  the  able-bodied. 

The  labourers’  Unions  now  find  themselves  under  the  neces- 
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sity  of  undertaking  the  duties  of  ordinary  Friendly  Societies,  I 
and  of  granting  insurances  for  sickness  and  old  age  at  a  rate  I 
of  weekly  contribution  Avhich  certainly  appears  to  be  wholly  I 
inadequate.  The  almost  universal  experience  of  Trade  So-  I 
cieties  is  that  their  Friendly  Society  department  is  unsound,  | 
because  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  Trade  oh-  I 
jects  and  those  which  may  be  called  Insurance  objects.  More-  I 

over,  if  a  strike  occurs,  the  temptation  to  use  all  available  I 

funds  for  its  support,  and  so  to  draw  upon  monies  intended  for  I 

other  objects,  is  too  great  to  be  resisted.  Is  it  not  a  possibility,  1 

not  to  be  contemplated  without  dread,  that  a  more  terrible  dis-  f 

aster  may  be  brought  about  than  the  breaking  up  of  previous  f 

Friendly  Societies  has  ever  caused  ?  | 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  future  :  it  cannot  be  ^ 
said  to  be  altogether  full  of  comfort.  Farmers  have  learned 
that  they  can  dispense  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  by  the  in-  I 

troduction  of  machinery,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  tidiness  [ 

of  appearance ;  and  that  in  the  winter,  at  any  rate,  a  smaller  | 

number  of  hands  will  suffice  for  their  work.  There  are  symp-  | 

toms  of  a  depressed  trade,  there  is  a  large  reflux  of  emigrants  I 

from  the  United  States  to  this  country.*  Some  labourers  I 

who  have  migrated  into  the  towns  are  returning  to  the  country  I 

districts.  Agricultural  wages  are  falling,  and  will  fall  yet  I 

more.  The  farmers  are  masters  of  the  situation,  but  it  is  to  be  I 

hoped  that  they  will  remember  that  moderation  and  humanity 
now  may  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  them  hereafter. 

Unfortunately,  no  arrangement  for  the  future  has  arisen  out 
of  past  disputes — no  scheme  for  arbitration  or  boards  of  con¬ 
ciliation  has  been  practically  discussed.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  late  agricultural  strike  in  Suffolk  there  was  no  definite 
question  as  to  which  arbitration  was  possible.  The  actual 
amount  of  wage  to  be  paid  was  subsidiary  to  the  larger  issues 
involved,  and  the  right  of  men  to  combine  could  not  have  been 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  reference.  But  the  greatest  diffi-  I 
culty  of  all  is  and  will  be  that  if  the  amount  of  wages  be  the  I 

subject  of  dispute,  there  exist  no  data  whatever  to  guide  an  f 

*  To  account  for  the  actu.al  population  discovered  in  1871,  it  is 
clear  that  the  influx  of  Englishmen  returned  to  their  native  land  ... 
must  have  averaged  59,000  per  annum  (Reg.-Gen,  Report,  1873,  p. 
viii.)  Whether  this  estimate  be  excessive,  or  the  melancholy  predic-  * 
tions  of  Mr.  Mason  in  the  ‘  Fortnightly  Review’  for  September  be  | . 
overstrained,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide :  one  thing  is  clear,  vast  . 
numbers  of  artisans  are  returning  to  England  in  consequence  of  the  | 
paralysis  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  their  return  must  inevitably  I 
react  upon  the  prices  of  agricultural  labour. 
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arbitrator  in  deciding  it.  In  the  case  of  any  par  ticular  trade, 
books  can  be  produced,  and  the  profit  and  loss  of  any  year  can 
be  clearly  set  forth.  But  many  farmers  never  keep  books 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  or  include  the  keep  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  family  in  the  general  farm  accounts,  and  could 
never  tell  the  exact  profit  derived  from  the  fann.  Even  if 
this  difficulty  were  surmounted,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  an 
arbitrator,  without  an  exhaustive  examination  in  each  case,  to 
arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  any 
particular  farm.  We  do  not  say  that  these  difficulties  are  in¬ 
surmountable,  but  that  the  conditions  under  which  arbitration 
may  be  attempted,  and  the  limits  within  which  such  a  remedy 
can  be  applied,  require  more  careful  and  practical  considera¬ 
tion  than  they  are  likely  to  receive  in  the  midst  of  the  angry 
struggle  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out. 

Many  persons  are  now  advocating  the  more  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  practice  of  ‘  yearly  hiring,’  which  possesses 
great  and  undoubted  advantages,  and  has,  in  the  North  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  worked  on  the  whole  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  both  parties.  It  has  secured  to  the  labourer  regular 
work  at  a  rate  to  the  settlement  of  which  he  himself  is  a 
party,  a  fixed  home,  and  a  maintenance  in  sickness  and  in 
health ;  to  the  employer  a  certainty  of  labour  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  meets,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  condemnation  from  many  competent  judges.  The 
agreements  are  usually  entered  into  at  the  Statute  Fair — 
itself  a  disgraceful,  though  not  a  necessary,  consequence  of 
yearly  hiring — are  hardly  ever  in  writing,  though  they  in¬ 
clude  elaborate  provisions  as  to  the  amount  of  payment  in 
kind,  but  a  shilling  passes  as  fastening  money  and  the  tran¬ 
saction  is  complete.  Such  contracts,  says  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  ‘between  two  parties,  each  probably  a  stranger  to 
‘  the  other,  and  in  which  small  account  is  made  of  character  on 
‘  either  side,  cannot  but  too  often  issue  in  a  result  unwelcome 
‘  to  both ;  the  servant  finds  that  he  has  got  an  unsatisfactory 
‘  master,  the  master  that  he  has  hired  an  unprofitable  servant.’ 
Tlie  master  has  no  check  whatever.  He  cannot  say,  ‘  If  you 
‘  do  not  take  more  pains,  if  you  come  home  drunk,  I  will  dis- 
‘  miss  you.’  As  long  as  a  case  for  the  interference  of  the 
magistrate  does  not  exist,  the  two  must  go  on  for  the  year. 
Under  such  a  system  character  becomes  valueless,  and  no 
sort  of  regards  springs  up  between  master  and  man.  Some, 
no  doubt,  employ  the  same  servants  year  after  year,  but  the 
ordinary  result  of  the  system  is  a  constant  change,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  men  or  their  families  from  coming  under  the  infiu- 
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ence  of  home  ties,  of  the  ))ublic  opinion  of  the  parish,  or  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.  Mr.  Kebbel  points  out  that  this  eon- 
stant  change  is  not  without  the  compensating  advantage  that 
it  tends  to  circulate  the  population,  and  to  infuse  new  blood 
into  the  rural  communities;  but  to  farmers  at  any  rate,  and  to 
the  clergy,  it  api)ears  in  the  light  of  a  great  and  crying  evil. 

The  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  while  the  yearly  hiring 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  farm  labourers, 
such  as  the  foreman  or  the  shepherd,  the  system  open  to  least 
objection  in  the  case  of  all  ordinary  farm-labourers  in  regular 
employment  is  that  of  monthly  hiring.  It  does  not  offer  the 
same  temptation  to  the  men  to  be  continually  changing  their 
situations,  and  affords  security  to  both  parties  against  their 
agreement  being  terminated  at  an  unreasonably  short  notice, 
as  is  often  the  case  when  men  are  hired  by  the  day  or  the 
week. 

Landlords  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now  thoroughly 
aw’akened  to  the  fact  that,  if  they  wish  to  secure  a  good  supply 
of  efficient  and  contented  labourers  for  themselves  and  their 
tenants,  good  cottages  must  be  provided.  Tenants  no  longer 
limit  their  demands  to  suitable  farm  buildings,  but  include 
comfortable  house  accommodation  for  their  labourers.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  during  the  last  ten  years  immense 
progress  has  been  made.  On  one  estate  in  Suffolk  the  owner 
has  expended  10,000/.  in  cottage-building,  on  another  8,000/. 
has  been  spent  with  an  increase  of  rental  of  8/.  only.  Some 
think  that  the  only  thing  needed  is  good  cottages.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Many  labourers  still 
care  little  about  them.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  make  the  stringent  regulations,  which  are  now 
indispensable,  for  the  prohibition  of  lodgers  and  of  nuisances. 
Besides  this,  as  Mr.  Ball,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Union, 
remarked  in  a  speech  a  few  months  ago.  Union  men  who  are 
in  comfortable  cottages  are  not  nearly  so  rea'dy  to  strike  at 
the  dictation  of  their  executive,  and  are  therefore  to  a  much 
greater  extent  under  the  control  of  their  em])loyers.  On  this 
very  ground  the  Kent  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  a  few 
years  ago  expressly  refused  to  make  the  improvement  of  cot¬ 
tages  one  of  their  main  objects. 

Perhaps  one  reason  w'hy  a  good  cottage  is  not  valued  so 
much  as  it  ought  to  be  is  that  it  is  almost  universally  let  by 
the  landowners  at  a  rate  which  does  not  represent  a  reasonable 
amount  of  interest  upon  the  capital  expended  in  building  it. 
We  believe  that  this  plan  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  true 
interest  of  the  labourers.  The  only  effect  of  charging  low 
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rents  is  to  prevent  wa^es  from  rising.  A  higher  rate  of  wages 
and  cottage  rents  which  would  bring  a  fair  return  to  their 
owner,  would  be  far  preferable,  because  the  cottage  difficulty 
would  at  once  be  solved.  Capitalists  w'ould  readily  come  for¬ 
ward  to  supply  them  wherever  they  are  needed.  And  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  one  result  of  the  present  agitation  will 
be  a  gradual  but  considerable  rise  of  rents. 

‘  Tho  state  of  opinion,’  s;iys  Lord  Romney,  ‘  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  cottiiges  appears  to  me  unsatisfactory.  Many  consider  it 
only  in  a  charitable  point  of.  view,  and  blame  anyone  who  asks  rent 
for  a  cottage  on  the  same  principle  as  for  any  other  kind  of  property, 
namely,  fair  return  for  the  cost  of  building  it.  It  is  a  much  sounder 
system  that  the  labourer  should  receive  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour 
and  pay  liiir  rent  for  his  cottage,  than  be  under])aid  for  his  labour,  in 
consideration  of  his  being  underrented.’  {Aijric.  Emp.  Comm.  g. 
p.  83.) 

But  if  to  the  comfortable  cottage,  good  gardens,  and  for  the 
more  thrifty  men  a  run  for  a  cow  also  are  added,  the  very 
greatest  good  is  done  in  attaching  men  to  a  locality,  and  in 
putting  into  their  hands  a  lever,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
increase  their  comforts,  and  eventually  raise  their  position  in 
life.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  wonderful  influence 
for  good  which  is  exercised  by  the  prosj)ect  of  being  able  to 
get  a  piece  of  land  for  a  cow.  But  it  is  found  that  if  the  grant 
of  such  plots  of  land  is  made  indiscriminately,  the  incon¬ 
veniences  incidental  to  the  small-farm  system  almost  imme¬ 
diately  arise.  The  labourers  endeavour  to  subsist  on  their  coav 
and  their  wife’s  labour,  the  district  becomes  over-pOpulated  and 
wages  fall.  This  would  inevitably  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Arch’s 
proposal  to  attach  four  acres  of  land  to  every  cottage.  It  is 
essential  that  the  men  should  be  of  thrifty  habits,  with 
some  little  capital  already  accumulated,  and  willing  to  make 
the  cow-land  the  means,  not  of  shirking  regular  work,  but  of 
affording  an  additional  source  of  income.  The  system  has 
been  tried  for  many  years  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Baldwyn  Leigh¬ 
ton,  in  Shropshire,  where  the  holdings  are  only  let  to  men  who 
have  shown  previous  thrift,  and  saved  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  occuj)}'  the  land  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
The  result  is  that  almost  all  the  labourers  have  savings-bank 
books,  and  are  trying  to  save  something  out  of  wages  which 
have  not  been  more  than  11. s*.  or  12.f.  a  week,  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  possession  of  one  of  these  pieces  of 
land.  The  whole  object  of  such  a  system  is  not  to  create  small 
farmers,  but  to  encourage  thrifty  and  efficient  farm-labourers. 
And  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  extent  of  the  holdings 
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should  be  such  as  to  detain  men  as  little  as  possible  from  their 
ordinary  farm  work,  just  as  in  the  case  of  allotment  gardens  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  is  found  to  be  quite  as  much  as  a  man  can 
cultivate  in  his  s]oare  time.  With  this  precaution,  the  gradual 
extension  of  such  a  plan  appears  most  desirable.  And  where 
local  circumstances  render  it  impossible,  it  may  be  to  some 
extent  replaced  by  the  Scotch  system  of  giving  all  regular 
labourers  the  keep  of  a  cow  during  the  year,  leaving  it  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  herdsman  of  the  farm. 

But  as  the  new  relations  between  the  landlord  and  the 
labourer  are  not  to  aim  at  making  happy  dependents,  but  on 
rendering  comfort  and  happiness  consistent  with  true  independ¬ 
ence,  so  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  effect  which  might  be 
produced  by  an  improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Two  men  come  before  a  Board  of  Guardians  receiving  the 
same  rate  of  wages.  A  has  been  burdened  with  numerous 
children,  and  has  never  been  able  to  save  much,  or  has  invested 
the  results  of  great  self-denial  in  a  rotten  sick  club,  the  failure 
of  which  has  left  him  destitute,  or  perhaps  he  has,  after  years 
of  thrift,  enough  to  yield  him  an  annuity  of  a  few  shillings  a 
week.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  small  family,  but  he  has 
never  saved  a  shilling.  He  has  always  reckoned  upon  parish 
relief,  when  it  became  necessary.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
claims  of  these  two  men  to  assistance  are  very  different  ?  And 
yet  our  Poor-law  system,  which  directs  both  cases  to  be  treated 
precisely  in  a  similar  manner,  not  only  does  not  encourage,  but 
actually  discourages,  thrift.  A,  who  has  made  great  effort  to 
help  himself,  ought  to  be  no  better  treated  than  B,  who  has 
done  nothing,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  existing  Poor 
Law.  A,  therefore,  consider  himself  an  ill-used  man,  and  all 
his  neighbours  agree  Avith  him.  ‘  What  is  the  use  of  saving 
‘  the  parish  ?  ’  and  in  the  long  run  this  mode  of  treatment 
jwoves  to  be  both  costly  and  demoralising. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Guardians  are  men  and  not  machines. 
They  cannot  help  recognising  the  fact  that  the  man  who  has 
helped  himself  is  more  deserving  of  assistance  in  trouble  than 
the  man  who  has  not,  and  in  consequence  the  practice  has 
groAvn  up  in  most  Unions  of  looking  more  favourably  upon  the 
former  in  granting  relief ;  the  most  common  means  of  doing  so 
being  to  reckon  the  annuity  or  the  allowance  from  a  Friendly 
Society  at  half  its  value.  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  Avhen 
under  examination  upon  the  subject  before  the  Friendly 
Societies  Commissioners,  was  asked ; — 

‘  Q.  767.  Is  it  well  that  that  laxity  of  administration  should  con¬ 
tinue’— I  certainly  think  it  very  undesirable  that  there  should  be  any 
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laxity  in  carrying  out  the  law,  but  this  laxity  has  been  occasioned  by 
what  appeared  to  the  Guardians  to  be  absolute  necessity,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  parties  to  a  great  hardship.’ 

So  that,  in  fact,  ihe  Poor  Law  Board  is  saying  that  to  per¬ 
mit  any  such  discretionary  power  would  be  entirely  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  at  the  same  time  is  obliged 
to  wink  at  the  open  violation  of  that  principle  by  the  majority 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England.  Surely  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  admitted  to  be  a  necessary  one,  the  law  should  either 
conform  to  it,  or  suggest  some  other  means  of  attaining  the 
same  object. 

There  is  no  space  left  to  discuss  the  probable  effects  ot  an 
extended  education.  We  are  not  among  those  who  think  that 
it  will  accomplish  everything,  or  that  its  effects  will  be  imme¬ 
diate.  But  let  us  conclude  by  quoting  the  encouraging  words 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Tufnell,  in  giving  reasons  for  the  superior  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Northumbrian  labourer: — 

‘  The  real  truth  is  that  he  is  better  educated,  and  hence  is  both 
mentally  and  physically  a  superior  animal.  He  has  that  within  him 
which  enables  him  to  insist  on  the  best  treatment  and  the  highest 
wages,  and  to  resist  the  vicious  allurements  which  degrade  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  workpeople  in  the  South.’ 


Art.  VI. — Archibald  Constable  and  his  lAterary  Correspon¬ 
dents.  A  Memorial  by  his  Son,  TllOMAS  CONSTABLE.  3 
vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh:  1873. 

^HERE  is  probably  no  other  position,  certainly  no  other  posi- 
tion  so  little  elevated,  from  which  so  much  may  be  seen 
and  heard  as  that  of  the  successful  publisher.  Though  popular 
authors  seem  to  require  little  aid  beyond  that  of  the  printer, 
and  the  cultivators  of  learning  and  science  rarely  obtain  it, 
they  are  all  compelled,  as  matters  have  arranged  themselves,  to 
employ  publishers  if  they  are  not  employed  by  them ;  and  the 
contact  which  results  is  often  not  the  less  friendly  and  familiar 
in  consequence  of  the  independent  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other.  Nor  is  it  for  purposes  of  observation  merely  that 
the  publisher’s  position  is  unique.  It  is  not  as  a  spectator  only 
but  as  an  actor  that  he  mingles  in  the  drama.  The  role  which 
he  plays  is  no  doubt  a  subordinate  one.  He  neither  supplies  the 
piece  nor  adjusts  the  caste.  But,  though  neither  purveyor  nor 
cook,  his  finger  is  in  every  pie  ;  nay,  there  are  many  pies  that 
but  for  his  finger  would  never  have  been  pies  at  all.  ‘  They 
‘  talk  of  a  farmer  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
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‘  grew  before,  but  you,  my  good  friend,’  writes  Scott  to  Con¬ 
stable,  ‘  have  made  a  dozen  volumes  where  probably  but  one 
‘  would  have  existed.’  In  the  introductory  epistle  to  the 
‘  Fortunes  of  Nigel,’  he  dilates  on  the  stimulating  effect  of 
Constable’s  influence.  ‘  His  vigorous  intellect  and  liberal 
‘  ideas,’  he  says,  ‘  have  not  only  rendered  his  native  country 
‘  the  mart  of  her  own  literature,  but  established  a  court  of 
‘  letters  there  which  must  command  respect  even  from  those 
‘  most  inclined  to  dissent  from  many  of  its  canons ;  ’  and  he 
concludes  with  a  pro])hecy  Avhich  has  received  a  sadder  fulfil¬ 
ment  than  he  probably  contemplated :  ‘  The  effect  of  these 
‘  changes,  operated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  strong  sense  and 
‘  sagacious  calculations  of  an  individual  who  knew  how  to 
‘  avail  himself,  to  an  unhoped-for  extent,  of  the  various  kinds 
‘  of  talent  which  his  country  produced,  will  probably  appear 
‘  more  clearly  to  the  generation  which  shall  follow  the  present.’ 
To  the  generation  which  has  followed,  it  is  but  too  apparent 
that  the  grass  Avill  not  grow  with  equal  vigour  when  the 
farmer’s  foot  has  ceased  to  fatten  the  soil.  In  these  centralis¬ 
ing  days,  perhaps  even  a  Constable  could  not  do  for  Edinburgh 
what  he  did  then ;  but  that  he  did  then  what  nobody  does  now 
is  at  any  rate  certain ;  and  it  is  in  this  wider  aspect  of  a  na¬ 
tional  benefactor  throughout  life,  rather  than  in  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  relations  to  Sir  "VValter  Scott  in  the  end  of  his  days, 
that  Archibald  Constable  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  his 
countrymen. 

Southey  has  said,  in  ‘  the  Doctor,’  that  ‘  the  history  of  any 
‘  private  family,  however  humble,  could  it  be  fully  related  for 
‘  five  or  six  generations,  would  illustrate  the  state  and  progress 
‘  of  society  better  than  could  be  done  by  the  most  elaborate 
‘  dissertation.’  On  this  ground  it  seems  to  us  that  Constable’s 
biographer  sinned  in  the  direction  of  excess  of  modesty  Avhen 
he  relegated  to  the  supplement  the  few  modest  sentences  in 
which  his  father  recorded  the  genealogy  of  his  family. 
'Whether  or  not  the  Constables  be  of  English  origin,  and 
descended  from  Sir  "Walter  Constable,  ‘who  was  attainted 
‘  a  fter  his  death  as  a  regicide,’  as  Mr.  David  Constable  imagined, 
is  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  for 
many  generations  the  great  bookseller  could  count  his  pedigree 
amongst  worthy  and  well-to-do  country  people  in  the  ‘  Kingdom 
‘  of  Fife.’  For  the  last  hundred  years,  indeed,  they  seem  rather 
to  have  fallen  than  risen  in  the  world;  for  John  Constable, 
Archibald’s  great-great-grandfather,  who  was  born  in  1641, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  an  advantage 
which  he  himself  did  not  enjoy.  His  granduncle  Avas  an  enter- 
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piising  fanner  in  Berwickshire,  where  he  acquired  the  estates 
of  Peelwells  and  Moorhall,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced 
modern  improvements  in  agriculture.  Collaterally  he  was 
related  to  Mr.  George  Constable,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  the 
‘  Jonathan  Oldbuck  ’  of  the  ‘  Antiquary,’  and  to  Colonel 
George  Constable,  his  ne])hew,  the  prototype  of  ‘  Captain 
‘  Mackintyre.’  Of  his  own  father  Thomas,  who  was  the  lineal 
representative  of  the  John  Constable  just  mentioned,  Archibald 
tells  us  that  — 

*  He  became  a  farmer  and  lived  for  several  years  in  Berwickshire 
with  his  uncle,  Charles  Constable,  of  Moorhall,  whose  spirit  for  im¬ 
provement  he  imbibed  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  He 
returned  to  Fifeshire  about  1760,  and  succeeded  his  maternal  uncle  in 
the  management  of  the  then  considerable  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly. 
He  was  the  best  farmer  in  that  ptjrt  of  the  country,  consulted  and  looked 
up  to  in  all  matters  connected  with  improvement,  value  of  estates,  rents 
of  farms,  &c.  .  .  .  He  was  in  person  rather  tall,  of  fair  complexion, 

of  address  superior  to  his  rank  in  life,  and  of  the  most  kind  and  bene¬ 
volent  disposition,  never  refusing  any  man  a  favour  if  the  object  were 
worthy,  and  it  w’ere  in  his  power  to  grant  it.’ 

Archibald,  who  resembled  his  father  in  these  latter  character¬ 
istics,  was  born  at  Canibee,  in  Fifeshire,  on  February  24, 1774. 
Like  so  many  Scotchmen  who  have  risen  to  eminence.  Con¬ 
stable  owed  his  instruction  to  our  admirable  parochial  school 
system,  which  we  sincerely  hope  our  new  School  Boards  will 
have  the  enlightenment  to  restore  to  the  character  from  which 
of  late  years  it  has  somewhat  fallen.  He  tells  a  curious  story 
of  the  passion  for  his  future  calling  with  which  the  sight  of 
the  small  stationer’s  shop  in  Pittenweem  inspired  him.  He 
desired  to  be  at  once  apprenticed  to  the  trade,  and  this  wish 
his  father  gratified  with  a  readines.s  which,  like  the  limited 
education  Avhich  he  gave  to  his  son,  seems  to  indicate  that 
some  change  for  the  worse  must  have  taken  place  in  his  o^vn 
fortunes.  It  gives  to  the  narrative  a  curious  touch  of  the 
colour  of  the  time  when  we  learn  that  the  future  career  of 
the  great  bibliopolist  was  determined  in  consequence  of  a  con¬ 
versation  which  occurred  at  the  annual  cock-fight,  or  ‘  bar- 
‘  rows,’  at  Carnbee  parish  school,  ‘  an  occasion  on  which  the 
‘  fathers  and  friends  of  the  boys  used  to  assemble  and  make 
‘  merry.’  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  then  adopted, 
Archibald  Constable,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  w'as  despatched 
to  Edinburgh  ‘  on  approval,’  to  Mi'.  Peter  Hill,  to  whom  he 
was  engaged  as  an  apprentice  for  six  years. 

Wallace,  the  mathematician,  who  ultimately  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  his 
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fellow-apprentice.  Though  he  was  his  senior  in  years,  they 
used  to  pass  much  of  their  time  together ;  and  Constable  speaks 
of  him  with  reverence  and  affection.  Wallace  ultimately 
married  Constable’s  second  cousin,  and  the  friendship  between 
them  continued  unbroken  through  life.  Notwithstanding  this 
connexion,  Constable  made  no  attempt  to  prosecute  any  course 
of  study  independent  of  his  trade.  He  was  no  consumer  of 
midnight  oil,  and,  though  he  ultimately  became  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  accomplishment,  his  knowledge  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  picked  up  from  such  contact  with  books  as  the  shop 
afforded.  ‘  During  my  apprenticeship,’  he  says,  ‘  1  continued 
‘  to  devote  my  entire  attention  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
‘  my  business.  I  attended  book  auctions,  read  catalogues,  and 
‘  embraced  every  opjwrtunity  of  making  myself  acquainted 
‘  with  books.’  *  There  were  two  circumstances  which  stimu¬ 
lated  and  defined  his  industry  ;  the  one  was  the  unexpected 
death  of  his  father,  who  left  no  property  to  his  family ;  and 
the  other,  that  he  himself  fell  in  love,  and  married  before  he 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.  For  a  reason  which  will  be 
immediately  apparent,  we  are  too  much  intei’ested  in  this  event 
to  omit  his  own  simple-hearted  account  of  it. 

‘  Several  years  previously  (to  leaving  Mr.  Ilill),  I  had  fallen  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  afterwards  the  good 
fortune  to  call  my  wife,  but  with  whom  I  did  not  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted  till  after  some  years  of  a  most  sincere 
and  passionate  attachment.  I  attribute  no  small  share  of  my  success 
in  life  to  the  feelings,  anticipations,  and,  I  may  add,  honourable  con¬ 
trivances  which,  during  this  period,  often  engaged  my  mind  in  the 
pursuit  by  which  I  hoped  one  day  to  become  the  husband  of  Mary 
Willison.  My  only  introduction  to  her  father  consisted  in  the  occasional 
intercourse  of  going  on  business  to  his  printing  office ;  but  this  good 
man  was  my  first,  and  through  life  my  kindest  friend ;  he  used  to 
notice  me,  even  at  this  early  day,  with  a  familiarity  which,  in  no  small 
degree,  cherished  in  me  my  hopes  and  my  ambition.  (Vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

The  Bailie  Willison  thus  commemorated  was  the  first  printer, 
as  Constable  was  the  first  publisher,  of  this  Review’.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  him  and  its  distinguished  editor.  Lord  Jeffrey, 
were  eminently  kindly,  though  both  of  them  were  somewhat 
limited  in  temper.  Some  specimens  of  their  correspondence 
are  still  in  existence,  w'hich  almost  deserve  a  place  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Constable  set  uj)  as  a  book¬ 
seller  on  his  own  account.  He  had  no  capital  at  all ;  but  two 
friends  advanced  him  150/.,  and  his  father-in-law  gave  him 
about  300/.  worth  of  books  to  sell  or  exchange  as  he  found 
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most  convenient.  With  these  slender  resources  and  a  few  in¬ 
troductions  to  booksellers,  he  visited  London,  and  made  book¬ 
hunting  expeditions  in  various  directions.  The  stock  which  he 
collected  was  of  course  very  limited ;  but  as  his  aim  was  to 
attract  men  of  letters  to  his  shop,  it  was  of  an  unusual  kind, 
having  reference  chiefly  to  the  history  and  literature  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  stuck  up  over  his  door,  ‘  Scarce  old  Books,’  which 
his  brethren  in  ridicule  interpreted  as  ‘  scarce  o’  books.’  But 
the  device  was  successful.  Lord  Cockburn  tells  us  that  ‘  he 
‘  had  hardly  set  up  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  busi- 
‘  ness;’  and  he  himself  says  that  his  shop  became  a  place  ot 
daily  resort  for  the  few  book-collectors  which  Edinburgh  then 
contained.  But  book-collecting  is  emphatically  a  disease 
which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  and  it  was  Constable  him¬ 
self  more  than  anyone  else  w'ho  spread  the  infection  amongst 
his  countrymen.  ' 

Amongst  his  friends  and  patrons  of  these  early  times  who 
remained  with  him  to  the  last  were  Mr.  George  Chalmers  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  still  perhaps  the  two  greatest  of  our 
Scottish  antiquaries.  Ills  son  mentions  some  curious  instances 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  obliging  disposition  was  at  this  time 
abused  by  rural  correspondents.  A  clerical  correspondent  in 
the  far  north,  along  with  a  commission  for  books,  gives  special 
instructions  for  a  new  wig,  which  he  tells  him  afterw'ards  is 
far  too  dear  and  rather  short  at  the  back.  There  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that,  to  an  exceptional  extent.  Constable  was  a 
kindly  and  helpful  man,  and  to  these  qualities  his  early  suc¬ 
cess  is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  almost  as  much  as  to  his  inge¬ 
nuity  and  fertility  of  resource  as"  a  man  of  business.  Of  the 
former  characteristics  his  relations  to  his  less  fortunate  rivals 
afford  illustrations  as  quaint  as  those  to  his  rural  customers. 
The  vicious  system  of  mutual  accommodation  bills,  of  which 
neither  party  knew  the  real  value,  and  which  frequently  had 
no  real  value  at  all — the  system  by  which  he  himself  was 
ultimately  ruined — w'as,  even  then,  well  known  to  the  trade, 
and  some  of  its  victims  were  amongst  his  earliest  friends.  To 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  incarceration  by  sending  them 
books  to  read,  was  a  prominent  object  with  him.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  form  in  which  his  sympathy  found  expression. 
One  of  them  writes  him  from  the  Canongate  Gaol :  ‘  I  have 
‘  to  remind  you  of  your  engagement  of  last  Sunday  to  furnish 
‘  us  with  a  beefsteak-pie  to-morrow’,  of  which  I  have  invited 
‘  two  gentlemen  to  ])artake,  from  whom  Mr.  Mitchell  and  I 
‘  have  frequently  received  a  similar  compliment;’  and  a  month 
or  two  later  the  same  individual  writes  :  ‘  Several  friends  have 
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‘  proposed  to  dine  with  my  messmates  and  myself  to-morrow. 

‘  As  the  party  is  very  select,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  requesting 
‘  the  favour  of  your  presence.’  The  invitation  was  accepted 
in  the  form  in  which  probably  it  was  intended,  viz.  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bill. 

That  these  kind  offices  were  by  no  means  permitted  to 
interfere  with  his  business  avocations  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  his  transactions  in  1802,  and  the  relation  in  which,  only 
seven  years  after  he  opened  his  shop,  we  find  him  standing 
to  the  London  publishers.  Mr.  Longman  was  already  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Minstrelsy  of  the 
‘  Scottish  Border,’  the  works  of  Bruce  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
and  other  undertakings.  The  ‘Farmer’s  Magazine’  and  the 
‘  Scots’  Magazine  ’  were  in  Constable’s  own  hands,  when  he 
Avas  selected  by  the  spirited  young  foftnders  of  the  ‘  Edin- 
‘  burgh  RevieAv  ’  as  the  publisher  most  likely  to  promote  their 
undertaking,  and  cheerfully  and  gratefully  accepted  the  com¬ 
mercial  conduct  of  the  work,  Avith  its  Avholc  pecuniary  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gibson  Hunter,  younger,  of  Blackness,  a 
man  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  Avliose  social  qualities,  at 
any  rate,  were  of  the  highest  order,  became  his  partner.  Mr. 
Hunter  Avas  at  once  bon-vivaut  et  bon-enfant,  and  to  these 
amiable  characteristics  he  added  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
literary  and  lesthetic  taste,  as  well  as  of  business  capacity. 
In  his  hands  business  became  pleasure,  and  he  despatched  both 
with  equal  gusto.  ‘  Whatever  Mr.  Hunter  did,’  says  our 
biographer,  ‘  \vas  energetically  done ;  and  it  Avould  be  difficult 
‘  to  decide  AA'lu  ther  he  relished  more  consulting  the  taste  of  the 
‘  public  in  tl.e  preparation  of  some  literaiy  dainty  in  the 
‘  morning,  or  in  satisfying  his  OAvn  as  a  gastronome  at  a  later 
‘  period  of  the  day.’  His  knife  and  fork  Avere  certainly  not 
the  only  Aveapous  AV’hich  Mr.  Hunter  Avielded  Avith  success, 
for  of  the  many  epistolary  pens  Avhich  Ave  encounter  in 
these  volumes,  the  most  brilliant,  after  that  of  ‘  the  author 
‘  of  W averley ,’  is  that  of  this  little-knoAvn  and  long-forgotten 
young  Angusshire  laird.  In  his  first  letter,  on  August  30, 
1804,  to  Mr.  Constable,  then  in  London,  after  discussing  the 
prospects  of  the  neAv  ‘  Medical  Journal  ’  Avith  Avhich  the  firm 
had  been  intrusted,  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  ‘  the  high  living  and 
‘  hard  drinking,’  of  Avhich  he  saAv  too  much  : — 

‘  Our  turtle  dinner  tnnied  out  admirably  Avell.  Graham  was  de¬ 
lighted  ;  “  never  sjiav  anything  better  dre.ssed."  Blackwell,  the  cook,  got 
vast  recommenchitions.  I  cut  a  most  distinguished  figure ;  ate  seven 
plates  of  calipash,  and  tAvo  of  calipee,  beside  about  three  of  the  fins.’ 
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One  of  the  numerous  breaches  between  rival  houses  recorded 
in  these  volumes,  into  the  merits  of  which  it  would  be  tedious 
and  unprofitable  to  inquire,  was  at  this  time  imminent  between 
the  Constables  and  the  Longmans.  To  heal  it.  Hunter  took 
Longman  a  round  of  visits. 

‘We  arrived  here,’ he  writes  from  his  father’s  house  of  Eskinonnt, 
‘  safe  to  dinner  on  Saturday  as  we  purposed,  and  found  all  well ;  a 
considerable  detachment  were  going  to  dine  at  Brechin  Castle,  but  we 
were  too  late  to  think  of  accompanying  them.  We  dined  at  Eskmount 
on  Sunday.  On  Monday  we  went  to  Brechin  ;  dined  at  the  Castle,  and 
stayed  all  night.  Maule  was  as  usual  very  attentive ;  we  had  a  strong 
party  to  dinner,  and  a  good  drink  till  ten  or  so,  but  nobody  completely 
pounded ;  Longman  did  very  well.’ 

Alas  for  the  transitory  glories  of  the  uninitiated  !  Before 
another  week  of  these  ‘  perilous  hospitalities  ’  was  over,  Mr. 
Hunter  writes  from  Brechin  Castle  : — 

‘  These  Englishers  will  never  do  in  our  country ;  they  eat  a  great 
deal  too  much  and  drink  a  great  deal  too  little ;  the  consequence  is, 
their  stomachs  give  way,  and  they  are  knocked  up  of  course.’ 

There  is  much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  mixed  up  with 
information  about  the  Chartullary  of  Inchaffray,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  ‘  Encyclopajdia  Britannica,’  which  Constable 
seems  to  have  startled  his  partner  by  eft’ecting  without  the 
intervention  of  writing.  ‘  A  transaction  of  such  magnitude,’ 
he  says,  ‘  would  be  too  much  for  my  nerves  had  I  not  so  good 
‘  advice.’ 

Mr.  Hunter’s  father  was  quite  as  much  of  a  ‘  character  ’  as 
himself,  and  the  outspoken  and  affectionate  relations  between 
the  father  and  the  son  remind  us  of  those  betw'een  Sam  and 
the  senior  Mr.  Weller.  Old  Mr.  Hunter  writes  to  Mr. 
Constable  thus : — 

‘  I  wrote  Sandy  a  long  letter  yesterday,  since  which  I  have  received 

his  of  the  23rd . I  have  sent  him  also  a  Philippic  on  his  picture 

and  map  mania,  which  keeps  him  always  so  d - d  poor — as  he  says, 

without  a  copper.  I  really  wish  he  would  give  up  that  nonsense,  and 
convince  me  and  other  unbelievers,  of  his  exquisite  taste  and  connois- 
seursliip  by  realising  and  touching  the  moonish.  I  know  he  has  too 
much  sense  to  be  angry  at  anything  I  write  him,  although  he  may 
think  I  touch  him  too  often  on  the  sore  heel.’ 

The  Hunters  seem  at  this  time  to  have  taken  a  fancy  for 
becoming  booksellers;  for  Charles,  Alexander’s  younger  brother, 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Murray,  with  whom,  in 
consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  with  Longman,  intimate 
relations  had  been  formed  by  Constable  and  Co.  This  con- 
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nexion  led  to  Mr.  Murray  visiting  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of 
1806,  and  he  too  was  ‘  led  off  to  be  “  entered  ”  in  the  art  ot 
‘  bottle-cracking  by  the  lairds  of  Forfarshire.’ 

Mr.  David  Hunter,  the  father,  having  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Maule  to  visit  him  in  London,  accompanied  his  son 
thither,  in  February  1807.  They  saw  the  best  Whig  society 
of  the  time,  and  as  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter’s  tastes  led  him 
much  into  the  company  of  artists,  their  life,  though  still  over- 
jovial,  was  more  varied  than  in  Forfarshire,  and  is  described 
with  equal  spirit.  The  sentiments  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  inspired  Mr.  Hunter  are  those,  we  eonfess,  it  has 
always  produced  in  ourselves ;  but  they  are  sentiments  which 
we  hope  and  pray  may  never  become  general. 


‘  1  was  ashamed  to  liave  been  so  little  interested  by  what  I  had  seen. 
1  do  not  know  what  ailed  me,  but  I  cannot  think  of  going  back  again. 
.  .  .  I  would  not  be  an  M.P.  for  1000/.  a  year;  ’tis  a  most  fagging, 
cursed  business,  and  a  most  d - ble  bore,  I  think,  and  you  are  com¬ 

pelled  to  attend  under  immense  fines.’ 


He  recounts  a  dinner  at  Johnson’s,  the  bookseller,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  where  he  met  Fuseli,  the  painter,  and 
others.  There  -were  two  shopmen  of  the  party.  ‘  The  two 
‘  shopmen,  poor  devils,  would  not  take  wine,  although  I  asked 
‘  them.  They  even  sat  a  considerable  time  after  dinner,  and 
*  drank  table  beer — a  brutal  specimen  of  the  London  practice.’ 

‘  Fuseli,’  he  says,  ‘  is  the  most  conceited  self-sufficient  quiz  I  ever 
saw — but  clever  and  well  read — defied  and  despised  all  opinions; 
abused  Walter  Scott  as  no  poet,  and  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  «fec. 
At  length  I  annoyed  him  by  attacking  a  vulnerable  part,  and  contra¬ 
dicted  every  thing  he  sjiid  all  the  evening  after  almost,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  review  his  “  Dictionary  of  Painters.”  If  I  had  had  another 
support,  I  believe  we  might  have  finished  him ;  as  it  was  he  grew  much 
more  polite  and  agreeable,  and  at  length  we  parted  decent  good  friends. 
He  praised  Wilkie  highly,  however,  'out  sjiid  he  would  never  paint 
better  than  his  first  picture.  On  the  whole,  this  dinner  put  me  very 
much  in  mind  of  Smollett’s  dinner  of  authors,  &c.,  in  “  Peregrine 
“  Pickle,”  and  was  equally  uncommon,  and  unpleasant,  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  the  extreme.  Johnson  himself,  very  like  an  old  broken 
“  dominie,”  I  think ;  and  a  true  conceited  good  old  cockney  fellow 
who  likes  a  joke  and  fun  amazingly.’ 

The  clever  old  man’s  opinion  of  Horner  is  interesting: — 

‘  Young  Horner  dined  here  last  Thur.sday  with  Lord  Lauderdale, 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  &c.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  young  man : 
these  other  great  men  consult  him  on  nice  points,  to  which  he  is  ever 
ready  with  most  pointed  answers,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  as  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  genius  as  any  that  ever  came  from  our  side  of  the  Tweed.  His 
clearness  and  correctness  of  expression  astonished  me.’ 
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In  a  literai’y  point  of  view,  what  fornas  the  greatest  contrast 
between  the  London  which  Hunter  saw  and  that  of  our  day  is 
perhaps  the  entire  absence  from  the  former  of  those  minor 
reviews  and  ephemeral  literary  periodicals  which  now  constitute 
so  large  an  element  in  the  pabulum  of  the  reading  public. 
There  was  nothing  that  corresponded  to  the  ‘  Athenaeum  ’  or 
the  ‘  Academy,’  or  even  the  literary  portions  of  the  ‘  Saturday 
‘  Keview  ’  and  the  ‘  Spectator.’  Moreover,  there  were  no 
popular  lectures.  Such  literary  effort  as  did  not  expend  itself 
on  the  political  newspapers  was  reserved  for  the  publication  of 
books,  and  those  who  interested  themselves  in  literature  were 
compelled  to  read  books  in  place  of  reading  about  books,  as 
they  do  now.  The  consequence  w’as  that  the  publisher’s  trade 
was  developed,  not  up  to  its  present  measure  probably,  but 
certainly  beyond  its  proportional  measure  when  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age.  Whether  we 
have  lost  or  gained  by  the  change  is  a  question  the  discussion 
of  which  would  lead  us  beyond  our  present  limits ;  we  merely 
note  it  as  a  fact. 

The  following  is  interesting  from  present  associations  : — 

‘  28</t  March. — Dressed  and  went  along  with  the  Clan  Murray  to 
(line  at  Mr.  Disraeli’s,  where  we  had  a  most  sumptuous  banquet,  and  a 
very  large  party  in  honour  of  the  new-married  folks  (Mr.  Murray  had 
just  married).  We  really  had  a  most  capital  grub — new  potatoes, 
asparagus,  wet  and  dry  dessert,  (tc.  (fcc.  There  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman  there — Mrs.  Turner,  wife  of  Sharon  Turner,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
historian,  who,  I  am  told,  was  one  of  the  Godwin  School  !  If  they  be 
all  as  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  agreeable  as  this  lady,  they  must  be 
a  deuced  dangerous  set  indeed,  and  I  should  not  choose  to  trust  myself 
amongst  them.  The  whole  comj)any,  except  ourselves,  I  believe  were 
Jews  and  Jewesses.  .  .  .  Our  male  part  of  the  company  consisted 

mostly  of  literary  men — Cumberland,  Turner,  Disraeli,  Basevi,  Prince 
Iloare,  and  Mr.  Cervetto  the  truly  celebrated  violoncello  player.  .  .  . 
Tho.se  literary  men  whom  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  these  two  last 
journeys  to  London,  are  of  a  very  inferior  caste  indeed  to  ours  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  I  am  now  pretty  certain  that  this  remark  may  be 
applied  generally,  and  will  be  found  to  be  correct — at  present  at  least.’ 

And  yet  the  attraction  to  the  south  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
less  strong  than  now,  for  he  says  shortly  afterwards : — 

‘  I  am  completely  satisfied  now  that  there  are  more  Scotsmen  in 
London  than  in  Edinburgh ;  everybody  says  so ;  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
fact  is  so.  There  is  scarcely  one  baker  in  London  who  is  not  Scottish, 
nor  one  gardener  in  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  curious  however,  dif¬ 
ferent  trades  and  jwofessions  are  occupied  by  the  different  nations : 
The  butchers  and  jmstilions,  all  English  ;  chairmen  and  porters,  all 
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Irish;  milkwomen,  almost  all  Welsh;  sugar  bakers,  all  Germans; 
dealers  in  gold  and  jewels,  all  Jews;  swindlers  in  bad  pictures  and 
prints,  looking  glasses,  weather  glasses,  &c.,  all  Italians ;  traitors  and 
spies,  all  French  ;  booksellers,  almost  all  idiots.’ 

The  connexion  with  Mr.  Hunter  was  of  considerable  use  to 
Mr.  Constable,  from  the  pleasant  relations  into  which  it  brought 
him  with  a  large  portion  of  the  ‘  upper  ten  thousand ;  ’  and  as 
it  was  a  connexion  not  of  business  merely,  but  of  the  warmest 
personal  attachment,  it  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  secur¬ 
ing  for  him  the  friendship,  and  for  his  family  after  him  in  the 
evil  days  to  come,  the  wise  counsels  and  uinvavering  support, 
of  Mr.  Gibson,  afterwards  Sir  J ames  Gibson  Craig,  the  recog¬ 
nised  leader  of  the  Edinburgh  Whigs.  But  the  connexion  Avith 
Hunter  Avas  not  Avithout  its  inconveniences.  From  the  tone 
of  the  correspondence  from  Avhich  Ave  have  quoted,  our  readers 
will  readily  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Hunter  made  many  Avarm 
friends,  he  made  a  fcAV  Avarm  enemies  also. 

Amongst  the  latter,  unfortunately  for  a  bookseller,  Avere  Mr. 
Longman  and  Mr.  Scott,  neither  of  Avhom  he  probably  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  deference  to  which  they  conceived  themselves 
entitled.  The  misunderstandings  thence  resulting  were  in  both 
cases  fortunately  of  a  temporary  character.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  connexion  Avith  the  house,  and  his  OAvn  genial  and  sunny 
existence,  form  but  a  brief  episode  in  this  story.  To  his  inex¬ 
pressible  grief  his  father  died  in  1809,  leaving  him  estates 
much  more  considerable  than  he  expected.  Mr.  Hunter  then 
retired  from  the  firm,  carrying  Avith  him,  in  addition  to  his 
original  investment  of  2,500/.,  no  less  a  sum  than  21,000/. — a 
pretty  good  return  for  his  seven  years  of  bookselling,  and  a 
very  substantial  proof  of  Avhat  the  house  might  have  yielded  to 
its  senior  partner  had  he  escaped  the  entanglements  into  Avhich 
he  ultimately  fell.  Mr.  Hunter  died  suddenly  in  1812,  and 
two  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  former  part¬ 
ner,  in  Avhich  the  folloAving  curious  passage  occurs:  — 

‘  Will  you  believe  it  possible  that  I  noAv  feel  my  iiiiiul  so  totally 
unoccupied  and  heavy  on  my  hands,  that,  Avithout  attempting  further 
preface,  I  should  be  most  thankful  to  be  again  employed  in  my  old 
trade  of  bookselling,  provided  you  are  dispo-sed  to  alloAV  mo,  on  any 
terms  you  please.’  (P.  159.) 

The  next  chapter  is  headed  Thomas  Campbell.  Tliere  is 
something  not  a  little  painful  in  the  contrast  betAV'cen  the  gay 
recklessness  of  Hunter’s  letters  and  the  sordid  anxiety  Avhich 
those  of  Campbell  reveal.  If  Huntei’,  filled  Avith  the  fat  of 
Brechin  Castle,  and  running  Avild  in  the  green  pastures  of  Esk- 
mount,  kicked  up  his  heels  indiscreetly  both  at  authors  and 
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booksellers,  there  surely  was  no  reason  for  Campbell  enacting 
the  role  of  the  starving  poet.  ‘  the  dew  on  whose  thin  robe  was 
‘  heavy  and  chill,’  and  holding  out  his  hat  for  an  alms  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  bookseller  came  near  him.  It  is  true  that  these  letters 
add  a  few  i)ages  to  Campbell’s  biography  ;  but  they  are  pages 
of  which  the  biographies  of  poets  already  contain  too  many. 
There  is  much  in  these  volumes  that  is  creditable  to  the 
liberality  of  publishers — in  Constable’s  case  this  virtue  seems 
often  to  have  been  exercised  to  his  hurt — but  there  is  nothing 
in  them  to  shake  our  belief  that  the  hardest  occupation  by 
which  even  a  clever  man  can  make  his  bread  is  that  of  a 
litterateur.  Even  exceptional  gifts,  if  they  do  not  triumph 
over  it,  sink  under  it.  The  wings  of  Campbell’s  genius 
would  have  been  stronger  had  they  been  nourished  by  the 
fruits  of  a  profession,  or  of  a  special  branch  of  learning  or 
science. 

The  two  men  whose  names  come  next  in  the  list  of  Con¬ 
stable’s  friends  and  clients  are  cases  in  point.  .lohn  Leyden 
and  Alexander  Murray  were  the  pioneers  of  that  noble  band 
of  Oriental  scholars  whose  labours  more  than  any  other  form 
of  intellectual  activity  mark  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Constable  w'as  in  the  highest 
degree  honourable  to  them  and  to  him.  We  may  regret  the 
slenderness  of  the  resources  at  their  command,  but  we  can  feel 
nothing  but  gratitude  to  him  who  gave  them  so  much,  and  to 
them  w'ho  were  contented  with  so  little.  Like  Constable  him¬ 
self,  both  Leyden  and  Murray  issued  from  the  parish  schools 
of  Scotland.  With  the  history  of  the  former  we  may  assume 
our  readers  to  be  acquainted,  for  a  man  who  has  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  have  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  his  biographer  can  neither 
be  unknow'n  nor  forgotten. 

Before  Leyden’s  departure  for  India,  in  1805,  he  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  ‘  Border  JMinstrelsy  ’  his  beautiful  ballad  the  ‘  Mer- 
‘  maid  of  Corrievrekln,’  and  edited  for  Mr.  Constable  the 
‘  Complaynt  of  Scotland,’  and  for  a  time  the  ‘  Scots’  Magazine.’ 
He  had  also  just  completed  the  best  known  of  his  poems,  ‘  The 
‘  Scenes  of  Infancy.’  To  the  last  their  relations  were  main¬ 
tained  by  correspondenee,  and  were  of  the  kindest  and  most 
confidential  character.  But  Leyden  had  many  friends  to  help 
him ;  it  was  Alexander  Murray,  his  friend  and  rival  in  philology, 
who  was  jVIr.  Constable’s  special  protege.  Murray  Avas  per¬ 
haps  the  more  wonderful  linguist  of  the  two,  but  he  Avas  by  no 
means  so  attractive  a  character.  The  son  of  a  shepherd,  like 
Leyden ;  like  him,  too,  his  youth  Avas  spent  on  the  hill  side. 
Neither  Avent  to  school  till  his  ninth  year ;  but  the  privation 
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was  treater  in  Murray’s  case  than  in  Leyden’s,  for  Leyden’s 
home  instruction  was  of  a  more  liberal  kind  than  that  which 
fell  to  Murray’s  share : — 

‘  Sometime  in  autumn  1781,’  ssiys  Murray,  ‘  my  father  bought  a  cate¬ 
chism  for  me,  and  began  to  teach  me  the  alphabet.  As  it  was  too  good  a 
bool;  for  me  to  handle  at  all  times,  it  was  generally  locked  up,  and  he 
throughout  the  winter  drew  the  figures  of  the  letters  for  me  in  his  written 
hand,  on  the  board  of  an  old  wool-card,  with  the  black  end  of  an  extin¬ 
guished  heather  stem  or  root  snatched  from  the  fire.  I  soon  learned  all 
the  alphabet  in  this  way,  and  became  writer  as  well  as  reader.  I  wrote 
with  the  board  and  brand  continually ;  then  the  catechism  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  in  a  month  or  two  I  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it.  In 
May  1782,  he  gave  me  a  small  psalm  book,  for  which  I  totidly  aban¬ 
doned  the  catechism,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  which  I  tore  into  two 
pieces  and  concealed  in  the  hole  of  a  dyke.  I  soon  got  many  psidms  by 
ntemory  and  longed  for  a  new  book.  Here  difficulties  arose — the 
Billie,  read  every  night  in  the  family,  I  was  not  permitted  to  open  or 
touch,  the  rest  of  the  books  were  locked  up  in  chest-s.  I  at  length  got 
a  New  Testament  and  read  the  historical  parts  with  great  curiosity'  and 
ardour,  but  I  longed  to  read  the  Bible,  which  seemed  to  me  a  much 
more  pleasant  book,  and  I  actually  went  to  where  I  knew  an  old  loose¬ 
leaved  Bible  lay,  and  carried  it  off  piecemeal.’ 

Y ears  after, his  difficulties  had  scarcely  diminished,  lie  acquired 
the  Heljrew  alphabet  from  the  letters  prefixed  to  the  sections  of 
the  119th  psalm,  and  his  studies  in  comparative  philology  com¬ 
menced  by  borrowing  a  French  grammar  from  one  friend,  and 
a  Latin  grammar  from  a  second.  When  he  succeeded  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a  copy  of  Ainsworth’s  dictionary,  with  all  the  Latin 
words  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  for 
eighteen  pence,  he  was  a  rich  man.  Such  were  the  beginnings 
of  an  Orientalist,  to  whom  the  Foreign  Office  itself  was  at 
last  fain  to  apply,  as  the  only  pei’son  in  this  country  capable 
of  translating  Abyssinian.  Murray  appears  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  Constable  by  Leyden,  and  for  a  short  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  editor  of  the  ‘  Scots’  Magazine.’  But  the  first 
occupation  of  importance  w'hich  was  found  for  him  was  the  con¬ 
genial  and  appropriate  task  of  writing  a  memoir  of  James 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  and  editing  his  travels. 

‘  For  tlie  convenience  of  his  work,  and  by  special  invitation,  Murray 
went,  in  September  1802,  to  reside  at  Kinnaird  House,  where,  although 
at  firat  courteously  treated,  he  soon  found  himself  an  unwelcome  guest. 
It  may  be  that  his  manners  did  not  reach  the  conventional  standard  of 
his  host  and  hostess,  and,  as  they  failed  to  appreciate  his  moral  and 
intellectual  worth,  his  presence  became  a  source  of  constant  irritation; 
while  Mr.  Bruce,  by  withholding  or  tardily  producing  necessary  docu¬ 
ments,  appears  to  have  needlessly  detained  the  angel  of  whom  they  were 
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certainly  unaware.  His  ten  montlis’  sojourn  under  their  roof  was  a 
painful  ordeal  to  all  parties.’  (P.  222.) 

Ludicrous  descriptions  are  given  by  Murray  of  his  social 
intercourse  with  his  host. 

‘Were  it  not  rather  out  of  the  way  of  letter-writing,  and  fitter  for 
the  comic  muse,  I  should  be  tempted  to  draw  you  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Bruce  and  me  at  breakfast.  The  ladies  are  in  the  group  with  mas¬ 
querade  looks  disguising  their  hearts — but  he  is  a  perfect  transparency, 
and  cannot  conceal  his  mind.  I  sit  with  a  careless  air,  rather  dull  and 
very  silent,  but  upon  the  whole  with  greater  gaiety  and  coolness  than 
at  other  times.  We  speak  on  no  topic,  for,  let  it  be  ever  so  trifling,  he 
is  sure  to  contradict  me — and  that  too  in  a  kind  of  rage,  which  flushes 
his  face,  and  disconcerts  him  for  a  minute  or  two.  His  countenance 
kindles  in  a  particular  manner  if  anybody  allude  to  his  father,  and  if 
you  are  mentioned,  which  is  next  to  a  phenomenon,  he  shows  a  marked 
dislike.  At  ordinary  times  when  nothing  is  neces.sary  but  civility,  he 
wears  a  smile  which  is  a  legacy  from  old  Thomas  Dundas  of  Quarrel. 
When  breakfast  is  finished  Sir.  Bruce  rises  from  table,  sits  on  or  stands 
by  a  sofa  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whistles  through  his  teeth  a  kind 
of  symphony,  like  that  which  we  have  read  of  from  snakes.  I  rise  to 
go  off ;  while  in  an  under  voice  he  says  to  those  next  him,  “  there  he 
“goes."’  (P.235.) 

Our  sympathies,  we  confess,  are  divided.  Mr.  Bruce,  com¬ 
pared  with  his  father,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  poor  creature, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Murray,  who  venerated  the  one, 
should  have  despised  the  other ;  but  it  does  seem  rather  a 
stretch  of  bibliopolical  authority  on  the  part  of  the  publishers 
that  they  should  have  billeted  Murray  in  Bruce’s  house  for 
ten  months,  for  a  purpose  the  importance  of  which  Bruce 
was  totally  incapable  of  appreciating.  Murray  afterwards 
became  minister  of  Urr,  and  ultimately  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  after  one  short 
year,  it  may  be  almost  said,  in  Constable’s  arms. 

On  the  polemics  of  bookselling  we  positively  cannot  enter. 
That  a  quarrel  with  Longman  led  to  the  employment  of 
Murray  as  Constable’s  London  agent,  and  that  a  quarrel  with 
Murray  which  had  led  to  his  reverting  to  Longman  was  healed 
by  a  breach  between  Murray  and  the  Ballantynes,  and  that 
all  these  quarrels  should,  more  or  less,  have  arisen  out  of 
jealousy  for  the  favours  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are,  no  doubt, 
facts  in  Constable’s  life  which  were  important  at  the  time,  and 
which  for  some  purposes  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  recall. 
We  do  not  blame  his  son  for  discussing  them,  and  we  should 
discuss  them  ourselves  if  they  seemed  to  us  to  be  of  a  kind 
materially  to  affect  our  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  parties 
concerned.  If  there  was  a  real  villain  in  the  piece,  we  should 
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try  to  paint  him  in  liis  appropriate  colours ;  but  so  far  as  we 
can  make  out  from  the  somewhat  imperfect  account  here  given 
of  these  matters,  they  were  all  upright  and  well-disposed  men, 
whom  self-interest  from  time  to  time  dragged  hither  and  thither, 
but  who  ended  in  thinking  scarcely  less  charitably  of  each  other 
than  we  are  willing  to  think  of  them  all.  We  could  not,  more¬ 
over,  tell  the  story  of  their  dissensions  in  fewer  words  than  the 
present  Mr.  Constable  has  expended  in  his  seventh  chapter,  and 
as  our  readers  certainly  would  not  suffer  it  in  as  many,  the 
only  alternative  is  not  to  tell  it  at  all. 

We  willingly  pass  on  to  old  George  Chalmers,  ‘  the  best  anti- 
‘  quary,and  not  the  worst  historian,  that  Scotland  has  produced,’ 
as  he,  who  ought  not  to  have  said  it,  said  of  himself.  Chalmers 
was  up  to  the  neck  in  quarrels  of  another  kind ;  but  his  wrath 
expended  itself  on  men  like  Pinkerton,  -whom  he  hated  with  a 
cordiality  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  envied,  and  ‘  he  was 
‘  sweet  as  summer  to  his  friends.’  Of  this  happy  number  was 
Constable,  and  the  memorials  which  remain  of  their  thirty 
years’  intercourse  exhibit,  as  his  son  tells  us,  ‘  no  action  or 
‘  expression  save  of  perfect  kindness.’  Chalmers’  letters  are 
better  written  than  his  books — one  of  the  long,  cumbrous, 
and  confused  sentences  of  which  would  often  make  a  couple 
of  letters — and,  though  they  are  full  of  egotism,  they  are  inte¬ 
resting  as  throwing  light  on  the  methods  of  working  of  a 
man  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  necessity  of 
going  to  documents  for  history  as  men  go  to  nature  for  science. 
It  is  from  his  intercourse  with  such  men  as  Chalmers  and 
Thomas  Thomson,  too,  that  we  see  how  much  more  Constable 
himself  was  than  a  mere  business  man.  On  June  20th,  1817, 
for  example,  Chalmers  wTites  to  him  thus  from  his  oifice  in 
Whitehall:— 

‘  I  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  curt,  (ulto  ?)  amidst  a  tliousand 
of  avocations,  pursuits,  studies,  businesses  of  various  kinds.  I  have 
been  pestered  these  two  months  with  the  distracted  affairs  of  the 
Bahamas — for  whom  I’m  agent,  owing  to  the  villany  of  an  attorney- 
general,  the  folly  of  a  general,  and  the  blockheadedness  of  a  chief 
justice,  who  are  supported  by  the  great  men  whom  I  have  endeavoured 
to  enlighten  by  various  representations  of  facts  and  law.  ...  I 
see  you  have  been  making  discoveries  which  is  one  of  the  great  distinc¬ 
tions  coveted  in  life.  A  piece  of  plain  prose,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
good  King  Robert’s  reign,  is  a  discovery.  Why  won’t  you  send  it  up 
in  one  of  our  office  franks  for  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  moment  ?  I  would 
forget  the  Bahamas  and  the  scoundrelism  of  their  government,  to  throw 
my  eyes  on  such  a  piece  of  old  Scotch.  Then  the  MS.  session  book  of 
Saint  Giles’ ;  what  shall  I  give  you  for  it  ?  Then  the  royal  charters 
of  Robert  II.  and  James  I. ;  how  happy  you  to  bring  such  a  rein- 
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forcement  to  our  worthy  friend  Thomas  Thomson !  You  seem  even  to 
go  beyond  my  Berne  MS.  of  the  leges  hurgorum,  which  convinced  the 
scepticism  of  the  sceptical  Ritson,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  who  died  at  Hoxton ; 
and  who  would  not  believe  maister  Ihone  Skene,  that  St.  David  ever 
made  any  leges  hurgorum,  till  he  saw  the  Berne  MS.  with  his  own  eyes. 

‘  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  recorded  anecdotes  of  Bassendine  the 
printer.  Happy  if  we  could  discover  something  of  the  latter  days  of 
his  brother,  Lekprewick  !  which  is  very  darksome.  I  hoped  to  have 
written  to  dear  David  a  fortnight  ago,  but  the  Bahamas  .still  stood  in 
ray  way.  Pray  remember  me  to  him,  and  to  your  daughter,  who  has 
equal  merits.’ 

Constable’s  own  tastes  lay  altogether  in  the  direction  of 
antiquarian  researches,  and  when  his  health  broke  down  in 
1821,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  for  a  time  at  Castlebeare  Park, 
near  London,  we  find  him  corresponding  with  Chalmers  about 
Margaret  Hartsyde,  tvho  was  accused  of  stealing  the  jewels 
of  Ann  of  Denmark  ;  and  about  Dr.  Balcanquel,  one  of  George 
Heriot’s  executors;  and  he  wrote  a  life  of  Heriot  himself, 
‘just  to  put  the  world  in  possession  of  a  little  matter  of  fact 
‘  as  to  the  real  history  of  one  of  the  prominent  characters  in 
‘a  forthcoming  work  of  the  author  of  “Waverley.”’  Even 
during  his  retirement  Constable’s  mind  was  filled  with  literary 
projects,  and  some  of  the  pleasantest  letters  in  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  were  at  this  time  exchanged  between  him  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Constable’s  letters  are  full  of  antiquarian  in¬ 
formation — the  value  of  which  is  duly  acknowledged  by  his 
distinguished  friend. 

‘  I  am  always  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  particularly  instructed  by 
your  biographical  and  antiquarian  information.  “  Buff — buff — buff 
you  shall  see  in  print  bye  and  bye.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  195.) 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  ‘The  Fortunes  of  Nigel* 
will  require  no  comment  on  the  latter  allusion. 

Scott’s  first  letter  w'hen  the  partial  restoration  of  Constable’s 
health  admitted  of  a  renewal  of  their  correspondence,  is  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  so  kindly,  that  we  must  quote  a  few  sentences 
of  it : — 

‘  I  have  been  long  thinking  of  writing  to  you,  but  was  afraid  of  my 
letter  being  an  intrusion ;  for,  though  I  know  you  would  not  think 
any  communication  from  me  could  be  so  while  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
health,  yet  sometimes  the  correspondence  which  one  values  most  may 
be  inconvenient  in  a  time  of  indisposition.  You  remember  when  you 
brought  a  physician  to  see  me  in  1819  or  1820,  and  I  should  have  felt 
working  or  dictating  a  letter  a  dreadful  task  at  that  moment,  although 
it  has  plea.sed  God  I  am  now  as  well  as  a  man  who  feels  himself  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  hill  can  pretend  to  be.  I  wish,  my  valued  and  very 
old  friend,  that  I  could  bring  you  any  man  of  art  who  would  put  you 
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on  your  alert  again.  But  I  do  not  believe  these  gentlemen  can  do 
much  for  us  beyond  a  certain  point ;  but  when  they  have  regulated 
our  body  to  the  best  of  their  skill,  our  spirit  and  courage  can  do  much 
for  us  afterwards.  I  remember  when  I  was  totally  unable  to  walk 
without  assistance,  I  insisted  upon  being  lifted  on  my  pony,  with  one 
man  to  lead  it  and  another  to  hold  me  on,  and  in  that  helpless  state 
recovered  my  usual  habits  of  the  open  air  and  free  exercise.  And  day 
after  day  I  lay  on  the  sofa  at  Iluntly  Burn  for  half-an-hour,  scarce 
able  to  speak  a  word,  and  then  was  escorted  back  to  Abbotsford  in  the 
same  doleful  condition.  So  cheer  up  your  heart,  my  good  old  friend; 
there  are  moments  when  our  constitution  takes  an  uncertain,  change¬ 
able  sort  of  wavering,  but  if  attended  to  it  settles.  We  fine,  and 
renew  our  lease  of  life,  if  not  (juite  on  the  same  terms  as  in  our  youth, 
yet  on  those  which  are  well  worth  having,  though  not  quite  so  advan¬ 
tageous.  I  remember  keeping  my  spirits  afloat  when  I  saw  all  around 
me  despairing — even  to  Maida  my  wolf  dog,  who  howled  most  detest¬ 
ably,  and  my  piper,  who  assisted  in  laying  me  in  my  bath  when  I  was 
very  bad  indeed — and  chiefly  by  means  of  an  old  ballad  of  Robin 
Hood,  in  which,  when  in  extreme  [leril,  the  hero  is  made  to  say  . 

“  O  blessed  Virgin,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

That  art  both  Mother  and  May, 

I  think  it  was  never  man’s  destiny 
To  die  before  his  day.” 

So  keep  up  your  heart,  and  we  shall  have  a  good  bottle  of  claret  betwixt 
us  yet,  and  many  an  oldfashioned  Scotch  tale  and  story,  such  as  would 
have  pleased  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns.  We  have  lost  “  Jocund  Johnnie" 
to  be  sure,  but  we  have  enough  of  old  recollections  of  times  before  our 
day,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  own  time,  when  we  were  both  strug¬ 
gling  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  obscurity,  to  make  the  chimney - 
nook  a  merry  one  in  which  we  shall  have  our  next  social  meeting.’ 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  188.) 

There  -was  another  of  Constable’s  correspondents  who  at  this 
time  gave  him  counsel  scarcely  less  precious  from  a  physical 
point  of  view'.  Constable,  it  seems,  had  some  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  a  valetudinarian,  and  his  son  tells  us  that  Di’.  Kitchener 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  w'arning  him  against  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  tamper  medically  with  his  system.  His  favourite 
authority,  ‘  Huchan’s  Domestic  ^Icdicine,’  the  Doctor  regarded 
as  no  better  than  so  many  leaves  out  of  the  ‘  Devil’s  Cookery 
‘  Book.’  Though  a  medical  man  himself  of  considerable  emi¬ 
nence,  his  faith  was  confined  to  what  he  called  his  ‘  Culinary 
‘  Library,  and  Grand  Magazine  of  Taste,  of  an  hundred  and 
‘  fifty  sauces.’  Constable,  like  poor  Hunter,  may  possibly  have 
dipped  rather  more  deeply  than  he  ought  to  have  done  even 
into  the  latter  authority.  His  tie  to  Dr.  Kitchener,  however, 
did  not  rest  exclusively  on  culinary  or  even  on  literary  sym¬ 
pathies.  Kitchener  was  a  ‘character,’  and  Constable  would 
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have  relished  him  on  that  ground  alone.  Like  many  of  us, 
indeed,  he  had  a  fancy  for  human  oddities  as  others  have  for 
crooked  sticks  and  pug  dogs  with  broken  noses ;  and  to  this 
peculiarity,  as  well  as  to  benevolence,  we  must  certainly  in 
some  degree  ascribe  the  longsuffering  which  he  exhibited  to 
so  vain  and  worthless  a  fellow  as  Dr.  Duncan  Forbes.  Nor 
does  the  taste  appear  to  have  died  out  in  Constable’s  family, 
for  a  whole  chapter  of  his  son’s  book,  and  one  of  the  most 
amusing  which  it  contains,  is  dedicated  to  this  good-for-nothing 
subject.  Forbes’s  honesty,  we  are  told,  was  limited  to  ‘  self- 
‘  appreciation,’  and  it  certainly  seems  to  have  broken  down  in 
the  direction  of  favourite  authors,  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
perhaps  even  in  the  dark  annals  of  book-stealing.  ‘  In  mind 
‘  and  manners  he  was  an  unhappy  compound  of  Dominie 
‘  Sampson  and  the  Rev.  Duncan  McDow,  without  the  love- 
‘  able  qualities  of  the  one,  or  the  self-serviceable  qualifications 
‘  of  the  other.’  The  only  honest  avocation  to  which  he  ever 
betook  himself — if  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  even  in 
favour  of  it — was  that  of  a  ‘  grinder  ’  in  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  But  he  considered  himself  qualified  to  adorn  any 
position  in  life,  however  difficult  or  sacred,  and  the  number  of 
directions  in  Avhich  he  solicited  the  favours  of  fortune,  and 
demanded  the  sup[)ort  of  his  friends,  was  ‘  prodigious.’  This 
much-suffering  child  of  fortune  Avas  removed  from  a  Avorld 
Avhich  had  proved  so  insensible  to  his  merits  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1826  ;  and  though  the  crisis  in  Constable’s  OAvn  affairs 
had  occurred  two  months  earlier,  believing  him  to  have  died 
in  the  poverty  in  which  apparently  he  had  lived,  he  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  Avho  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  his  funeral, 
offering  to  bear  the  expenses  of  it,  ‘  at  a  future  day  (not  very 
‘  distant  I  hope).’  But  his  generous  solicitude  was  relieved  by 
the  folloAving  note  from  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson  : — 

‘  Poor  Dr.  D.  F. !  1  daresay  the  charitable  world  are  charitable 

enough  to  think  that  he  has  died  of  hunger.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  our 
queer  friend  Avill  cut  up  for  nearly  Ij.'iOO/.,  of  Avhich  1,000/.  is  on 
heritable  security  !  On  the  Sunday  before  he  died  he  dictated  a  Will, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  execute,  containing  minute  directions  for  the 
disposal  of  his  body,  in  lead,  timber,  earth,  stone,  and  iron  !  and 
directing  myself  and  tAvo  other  executors  to  establish  a  bursary  at  St. 
AndrcAvs,  to  be  in  all  time  coming  called  Dr.  Forbes’  Bursary  !  ’ 

Far  better  worth  remembering,  but  not,  Ave  fear,  so  likely  to 
be  remembered,  is  the  information  Avhich  the  five  subsequent 
chapters  convey  to  us  concerning  far  better  men  and  women 
than  Duncan  Forbes.  But  the  name  of  Dugald  SteAvart  is 
one  Avhich  no  eye  ever  willingly  passes  over,  and  such  contri- 
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butions  as  are  here  offered  to  his  personal  history  have  become 
all  the  more  precious  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  his 
friends  to  the  fact  that  the  man  was  greater  than  his  works. 
Constable  knew  him  well,  and  the  intercourse  between  them 
was  of  the  most  cordial  kind.  Constable  had  been  his  pub¬ 
lisher  from  the  first,  but  it  was  during  his  long  retirement  at 
Kinneil,  from  1809  till  Constable’s  death  in  1827,  that  they 
saw  most  of  each  other.  Nor  is  the  interest  of  these  notices 
confined  to  the  philosopher  himself.  It  extends  to  his  scarcely 
less  distinguished  wife,  with  whom  most  of  our  readers  pro¬ 
bably  are  less  acquainted.  This  second  Mrs.  Stewart  was  the 
third  daughter  of  the  Hon.  George  Cranstoun,  and  the  sister 
of  Lord  Corehouse,  and  of  the  interesting  Countess  Purgstall, 
whose  widowed  isolation  in  Schloss  Hainfeld  is  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  by  Captain  Basil  Hall.  In  a  posthumous  notice  of  her 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  poet  Campbell  it  is  said,  that 
when  she  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  life  she  was  looked  up 
to  with  a  respect  inferior  to  none  that  was  paid  to  intellect, 
rank,  or  power,  ‘  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  person  leaving 
*  Scotland  could  have  carried  a  stronger  recommendation  into 
‘  the  intellectual  world  of  England  or  America  than  a  letter  of 
‘  introduction  from  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart.’  The  habitual 
and  confidential  companion  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Stewart  was 
naturally  entrusted  with  a  good  deal  of  his  letter-writing,  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  here  are  from  her  hand. 
The  following  extract  is  from  one  in  acknowledgment  of  an 
early  copy  of  ‘  W averley,’  which  had  been  sent  for  perusal  at 
Kinneil : — 

‘  I  don’t  know  whether  to  thank  you  or  not  for  the  volumes  you 
have  sent  me  ;  they  have  gone  near  to  turn  all  our  heads,  and  certainly 
interested  both  Maria  and  me  more  than  any  prose  ever  did  before.  The 
third  volume  is  quite  overwhelming  :  whoever  the  author  may  be  he 
must  be  allowed  to  draw  characters  more  forcibly  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Mr.  Stewart  bids  me  say  that  if  you  are  to  be  at  home  and 
disengaged  on  Saturday  next,  we  should  be  happy  if  Mrs.  Constable 
and  you  would  allow  us  to  take  part  of  your  family  dinner,  as  Mr.  S. 
prefers  the  quiet  of  the  country  to  seeing  you  in  town.  The  arrival  of 
some  friends  prevents  him  from  leaving  town  till  Saturday.  ...  I 
believe  there  was  nothing  else  I  was  bid  say,  except  many  thanks 
for  the  almanac,  which  answers  perfectly,  and  all  your  other  obliging 
notes.  Mr.  S.  will  talk  all  things  over  with  you.  He  is  very  very 
busy,  and  often  in  this  fine  weather  does  not  move  from  his  writing 
table  till  evening.’ 

Mr.  Stewart  himself  yielded  nothing  to  the  female  members 
of  his  household  in  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  marvellous 
productions  of  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley,’  and  his  incognito 
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was  at  once  pierced  by  him  and  his  wife.  In  the  midst  of  his 
avocations  he  is  reported  to  have  performed,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
‘  Antiquary,’  what  we  should  have  supposed  almost  an  impossible 
feat  even  for  a  younger  and  stronger  man.  ‘  Mr.  Stewart  read 
‘  it  all  aloud  at  one  sitting,  which  was  doing  it  justice.’ 
Even  after  his  paralytic  seizure  he  found  comfort  from  the 
same  source.  When  the  ‘  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  ’  was  sent  to 
him,  Mrs.  Stewart  reports : — 

‘  Mr.  Stewart  at  first  said  he  would  give  his  daughter  and  me  the 
start  of  a  day,  but  he  was  glad  to  retract ;  and  he  has  read  every  word 
with  more  attention  and  eagerness  than  any  of  us.  It  is  quite  delight¬ 
ful  his  deep  interest  and  his  speculations  on  every  character  and  inci¬ 
dent.  Indeed,  all  your  novels  have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
him.  He  had  just  finished  “  Ivanhoe”  for  the  second  time  when  the 
“  Crusaders  ”  came.’ 

This  is  the  last  letter,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  philosopher  thus  ended  where  the  reading  of  so 
many  of  ourselves  began. 

The  business  transactions  between  Stewart  and  Constable, 
relating  chiefly  to  Stewart’s  celebrated  dissertation  in  the 
‘  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,’  are  given  in  detail  by  Constable 
himself  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  that 
remarkable  undertaking.  Stewart,  it  seems,  positively  de¬ 
clined  to  undertake  the  work  for  less  than  1,000/.;  and  Consta¬ 
ble  paid  him  not  only  that  sum,  but  an  additional  sum  of  600/. 
or  700/.,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  which.  Though  one  of  the 
kindest  friends  and  most  juficious  counsellors  that  Constable 
ever  had,  the  great  philosopher  had  a  shrewd  eye  to  a  bargain, 
and  his  character  in  this  respect  contrasts  strongly — whether 
favourably  or  unfavourably  is  a  matter  of  opinion — with  that 
of  Playfair : — 

‘  Usefulness  was  his  object,  money  so  little  so,’  says  Constable, 
^  that  I  made  a  contract  with  him  for  a  dissertation,  to  be  equal  in 
length  or  not  to  Mr.  Stewart’s,  for  250/. ;  but  a  short  time  afterwards 
I  felt  that  to  pay  one  eminent  individual  1,000/.  because  he  would  not 
take  less,  and  to  give  another  individual,  not  perhaps  so  well  known, 
but  not  less  able,  one  half  the  money  for  the  same  w'ork  would  be  quite 
unfair,  and  I  wrote  to  the  worthy  professor  that  I  had  fixed  his  pay¬ 
ment  at  500/. ;  but  he  was  cut  off  before  he  had  finished  his  task. 
The  first  part,  like  Mr.  Stewart’s,  greatly  exceeded  what  was  wanted  as 
a  whole,  in  my  first  view  of  the  subject ;  but  firom  such  a  mind  as 
Playfair’s  the  world  could  not  have  too  much.  The  second  part,  which 
was  at  press  when  he  died,  is  also  extensive.  I  paid  him  500/.  for  the 
first  part,  and  intended  a  like  sum  for  the  second,  had  it  been  equally 
long.’ 

It  is  well  to  recall  these  figures  at  a  time  when  a  new  edition 
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of  this  great  work  is  said  to  be  in  progress,  and  to  read  them 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  value  of  money  in  1812 
was  very  much  greater  than  at  present. 

The  chapter  entitled  ‘  David  Constable  ’  tells  a  pathetic 
story,  and  the  pathos  is  deepened  by  the  partially  suppressed 
feelings  of  the  narrator,  the  intensity  of  which  one  detects  ^ 
notwithstanding  at  every  turn  through  his  quiet  and  temperate 
words.  The  great  publisher’s  cup  was  early  filled  almost  to 
overflowing.  The  rapidity  of  his  rise,  though  neither  un¬ 
merited  nor  inexplicable,  was  surprising  to  himself.  In  about 
ten  years  after  he  set  up  as  a  dealer  ‘  scarce  o’  books,’  he 
was  living  at  beautiful  Craigerook,  surrounded  by  most  of  the 
applianees  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  by  a  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  far  more  brilliant  and  interesting  than  ever  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  country  gentleman  merely  as  such : — 

‘  There  are  country  houses,’  says  his  son — ‘  I  myself  know  more  than 
one  such — whose  doors  stand  always  open,  whose  very  walls  and  win¬ 
dows  seem,  like  the  inmates,  to  have  an  ever-present  sense  of  the.  duty 
and  the  joy  of  hospitality,  inviting  even  to  the  passer-by,  and  irre¬ 
sistible  to  those  who  have  once  been  privileged  to  enter.  Such  cm-  i 

phatically  for  fully  seventy  years  Craigerook  has  been,  as  those  who  . 

know  the  place  during  its  occupation  by  Lord  Jeffrey  and  his  genial  j 

successor  will  readily  attest.’  ^ 

Of  the  charms  of  Craigerook  under  the  last  regime  here  ] 

mentioned,  that  of  Lord  Jeffrey’s  relative  and  friend,  the  late  < 

Dr.  Hunter,  we  ourselves  could  say  much  from  personal  expe-  ( 

rience.  But  we  could  not  depict  a  happier  family  circle  than  1 

that  which  gathered  round  the  bookseller’s  board,  or  cull  a  ( 

better  morsel  of  whimsicality  than  the  following,  even  from 
the  rich  store  which  Dr.  Hunter’s  gifted  and  witty  mother  ^ 

has  left  behind  her.  Few  men  or  women,  indeed,  ever  had  t 

a  keener  relish  for  the  whimsieal  than  the  author  of  these  } 

volumes,  and  in  this  case  one  almost  suspects  him  of  heighten-  li 

ing  the  flavour  of  a  bonne-bouche  by  putting  two  stories  together.  h 

When  his  aunt,  gentle  old  Jeannie  Willison,  whose  romantic  “ 

history  we  commend  to  our  readers,  was  dying,  she  conveyed  ® 

to  him  through  her  attendant,  he  tells  us,  the  following  injunc- 
tion  : — ‘  “  Anne,  if  I  should  be  spared  to  be  taken  away,  I  „ 

‘  “  hope  my  nephew  will  get  the  doctor  to  open  my  head,  and  n 

‘  “  see  if  anything  can  be  done  for  my  hearing.”  My  aunt  was 
*  very  deaf,  and  the  gentle  spirit  had  already  begun  to  waver.’ 

But  Constable  had,  moreover,  the  happiness  which  most  men,  fi 

and  successful  men  especially,  prize  above  all  others,  that  of  \ 

having  a  highly  gifted  eldest  son,  who  shared  his  tastes,  entered  tl 

warmly  into  his  pursuits,  and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  ‘ 
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U)  be  his  successor.  David  Constable  was  only  twenty-one  years 
younger  than  his  father.  ‘  Bibliomania  was  inherited  and  con- 
‘  genital  with  him,  and  when  only  three  years  old  he  had  already 
‘  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  “Wee  Davie  Books.’”  His  educa¬ 
tion  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  both  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at  Great  Marlowe,  where  he  had 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  his  father’s  friend.  Professor 
Wallace,  and  at  Hyde  Abbey  School  at  Winchester,  he  gave 
promise  of  intellectual  eminence  in  the  direction  which  his 
father  was  most  in  a  condition  to  appreciate.  He  manifested 
a  taste  for  historic  research  in  all  departments,  and  some  ex¬ 
cellent  work  from  his  hand  we  believe  still  exists  in  MS.  As 
early  as  1810  we  find  him  writing  to  his  father  and  begging  for 
a  copy  of  Pinkerton’s  work  on  coins  and  medals.  In  1811  he 
was  ‘  articled  ’  in  London  for  four  years  to  Messrs.  White  and 
Cochrane,  who  dealt  chiefly  in  old  books,  the  department  of 
bookselling  most  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  he  very  soon 
became  more  intimately  acquainted  not  only  with  the  external 
aspects  but  with  the  contents  of  the  commodities  in  which  he 
dealt  than  many  of  the  collectors  who  carried  them  off  to 
adorn  the  shelves  of  their  selected  libraries.  Before  he  had 
finished  his  apprenticeship  he  numbered  among  his  corre¬ 
spondents  such  men  as  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Dibdin,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Inglis,  and  George  Chalmers,  and  with  the  two  latter  he  Avas 
on  terms  of  affectionate  intercourse.  David’s  enthusiasm  for 
coins  continued,  and  in  1812  he  tells  Avith  pride  of  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Avho  was  pleased  to  express  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  collection, 

‘  But,  alas !  ’  says  the  biographer,  ‘  my  brother’s  love  of  coins  was 
confined  to  those  of  foreign  countries  and  of  other  days ;  he  never 
throughout  life  sufficiently  appreciated  the  value  of  the  current  coin  of 
Britain,  or  c.ared  to  add  it  to  his  collection.  My  father  was  himself  a 
liberal  man — he  might  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  profuse — but  per¬ 
haps  for  that  very  reason  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  on  him  to  check 
a  tendency  to  lavish  expenditure — though  on  a3sthetic  objects  only — 
manifested  by  his  son.  Years  after  I  find  him  Avriting,  “You  never 
“  think  of  Avhat  you  call  trifles — they  amount  to  great  things  Avhen 
“  multiplied,  and  thus  large  sums  are  Avasted,  I  have  permitted  greatly 
“  too  much  of  this  in  my  own  career,  and  it  almost  completes  my 
“  broken  heart  to  see  you  continue  the  same  course.”  ’ 

It  Avas  this  propensity  Avhich  ultimately  determined  his 
father,  one  must  fear  unwisely,  to  change  his  son’s  destination. 
Whether  the  motit’e  which  he  assigned  for  his  conduct,  viz. 
that  ‘Nature  had  denied  to  David  certain  requisites  absolutely 
‘  necessary  for  a  man  in  trade,’  was  the  only  one  Avhich  de- 
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termined  it,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Certain  it  is  that, 
though  professedly  leaving  the  matter  to  his  own  choice.  Con¬ 
stable,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  determined 
that  his  son  should  abandon  bookselling  and  come  to  the  bar. 
Whilst  the  question  was  professedly  in  abeyance  he  sent  him 
abroad,  and  in  order  that  he  might  derive  advantage  from  his 
tour  he  procured  him  excellent  introductions.  This  was  much 
facilitated  by  David’s  own  popularity  Avith  his  father’s  distin¬ 
guished  friends  and  clients ;  and  as  his  travelling  companion 
was  no  less  celebrated  a  person  than  Richard  Ford,  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Handbook  of  Spain,’  it  Avill  readily  be  believed  that 
the  details  of  the  trip  were  not  without  general  and  even  per¬ 
manent  interest,  and  Ave  readily  forgive  the  fulness,  indicative 
though  it  be  of  fraternal  'partiality,  Avith  Avhich  they  are  nar¬ 
rated.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  David  entered  on  the  study 
of  the  laAv,  and  in  due  time  he  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar.  From 
his  father’s  large  aequaintance,  Avhich  extended  to  the  feeding 
branch  of  the  profession,  his  prospects  Avere  excellent,  and  his 
first  experiences  did  not  belie  them.  The  highest  hopes  Avere 
entertained  of  his  success.  Nor  Avas  he  altogether  dependent 
on  professional  sunshine  : — 

‘  At  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  the  generous  and  loving  David 
Willison,  he  had  succeeded  to  considerable  fortune  and  the  annual 
revenue  arising  from  a  printing-office  Avhich  had  been  hitherto  produc¬ 
tive  ;  he  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  the  mute  yet  eloquent  companionship 
of  his  carefully  selected  library  ;  and  he  did  not  neglect  opportunities  as 
they  occurred  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  public  pleader.  In  1825,  hoAV- 
eA’er,  while  all  Avas  still  bright  on  his  horizon,  a  cloud  had  gathered  over¬ 
head  Avhich  burst  ere  long,  and  inA  olved  his  tiither  and  himself  in  ruin, 
removing  thus  the  mainstay  of  the  printing-office,  while  the  inevitable 
entanglement  of  his  credit  Avith  that  of  Constable  and  Company  made 
it  necessary  that  his  beloA'ed  books  should  once  more  be  scattered. 
These  sad  reverses,  and  the  death  of  his  father  in  1827,  Avith  the  con- 
secjuent  responsibilities  which  that  event  devolved  upon  him  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  preyed  heavily  upon  his  generous  and  sensi¬ 
tive  nature,  the  mind  became  unhinged,  and  a  delusion  seized  him  that 
it  was  currently  reported  that  he  had  been  a  gainer  by  his  father’s 
failure.’  (P.  145.) 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  cruel  delusion;  and,  proud 
and  sensitive  as  he  Avas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  attempted 
to  fly  from  it  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  Avhich  it  had  rendered 
more  terrible  than  death.  But  ‘  the  unhalloAved  offering  Avas 
‘  refused.’  After  a  time  he  partially  recovered  his  reason,  and 
at  no  subsequent  period  does  his  intelligence  seem  to  have  been 
more  than  fitfully  obscured.  He  married  and  had  a  family, 
lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-one,  and  exercised  much 
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qui^t  influence  both  within  the  circle  of  his  own  family,  and 
that  wider  and  yet  more  circumscribed  circle  to  which,  for  a 
time,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  be  confined.  The 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  under  the  roof  of  the 
loving  younger  brother  who,  as  he  touchingly  said,  had  changed 
lots  with  him,  and  had  become,  not  almost  but  altogether,  a 
father  to  him.  He  died  of  cancer  in  the  tongue,  perhaps  the 
most  painful  of  human  maladies,  under  the  care  of  this  same 
brother  w^ho  has  now  become  his  biographer — the  last  victim 
of  the  catastrophe  of  1825. 

"What  then  was  this  catastrophe?  We  feel  that  the  details 
which  we  have  just  given  are  hurrying  us  on  to  the  denouement 
of  this  strange  story,  and  must  have  rendered  our  readers  im¬ 
patient  for  such  answers  as  we  may  have  to  give  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  it  suggests.  What  Avas  it,  they  will  ask  us,  that 
unhinged  the  mind  of  David  Constable  ?  that  broke  his  father’s 
large  and  generous  heart  ?  that  ruined  the  Ballantynes  ?  and, 
above  all,  that  killed  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Does  this  book  answer 
these  questions,  or  throw  any  clearer  light  on  them  than  that 
which  came  out  of  the  miserable,  and,  in  the  end,  the  wearisome 
controversy  which  arose  on  the  publication  of  Lockhart’s  Life  ? 

Lord  Jeffrey  used  to  say  that  it  made  him  giddy  to  look  at 
figures  standing  on  each  other’s  heads,  and  when  the  spectacle 
presented  itself  to  him  in  his  judicial  capacity  he  invariably 
called  out  for  the  helping  hand  of  an  accountant.  We  confess 
to  the  same  infirmity,  and  Avould  gladly  resort  to  the  same  ex¬ 
pedient  in  the  present  instance.  When  we  hear  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  sums  w'hich  Avere  paid  not  only  by  the  publishers  to  the 
author,  but  by  the  public  to  the  publishers,  and  AA’hen  Ave 
knoAv  Avhat  good  and  clever  and  sensible  men  the  tAvo  principal 
parties  at  all  events  Avere,  it  beAvilders  us  to  conceive,  and  we 
feel  hopeless  of  tracing,  Iioav  they  failed  to  become,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  rich.  When  persons  connected  in  trade  pay  dividends 
and  bonuses  to  each  other  beyond  the  profits  Avhich  they  earn, 
AA'e  understand  the  causes  of  their  collapse ;  but  here  AA^as  a 
concern  that  foundered  Avhen  its  commodities  were  still  being 
bought  at  the  price  of  a  ransom ;  Avhen  its  credit  Avas  almost 
boundless  ;  nay,  when  possessed  of  property  Avhich,  immediately 
after,  yielded  fortunes  to  those  Avho  had  the  luck  to  become  its 
possessors.  When  Mr.  Cathcart  joined  Constable’s  house,  on 
Mr.  Hunter’s  retirement  in  1811,  the  profits  Avere  estimated  at 
about  5,000/.  per  annum,  since  the  commencement  of  the  con¬ 
cern  (p.  295).  In  later  years  they  bad  risen  greatly  above 
that  amount,  and  doAvn  to  1823  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
either  that  they  continued  to  increase,  or  that  this  increase  was 
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mainly  attributable  to  the  connexion  with  Sir  "Walter  Scott. 
That  connexion  seems  to  have  commenced  so  eai'ly  as  1800; 
but  the  first  transaction  between  Scott  and  Constable  of  the 
kind  which  they  ultimately  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  was 
in  1807,  when  Constable,  to  anticipate  interlopers  no  doubt, 
startled  the  literary  world  by  offering  a  thousand  guineas  for 
‘  Marmion  ’  ‘  very  shortly  after  it  had  been  begun.'  The  com¬ 
petition  amongst  the  publishers  for  Scott’s  favours  dates  from 
the  publication  of  the  ‘  Lay  of  the  last  INIinstrel’  in  1805,  and 
when  Mr.  Constable  offered  one-fourth  of  the  copyright  of 
‘  Marmion  ’  to  Mr.  Miller,  of  Albemarle  Street,  and  another 
to  Mr.  Murray,  the  latter  replied,  ‘  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the 
‘  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  your  liberal  purchase.  You  have 
‘  rendered  Mr.  Miller  no  less  happy  by  your  admission  of  him, 
‘  and  we  both  view  it  as  honourable,  profitable,  and  glorious  to 
‘  be  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  new  poem  by  Walter 
‘  Scott.’  The  sale  was  enormous.  The  firet  splendid 
quarto  edition  of  2,000  coi)ies,  price  one  guinea  and  a  half,  was 
disposed  of  in  less  than  a  month;  before  the  end  of  1811  — 
four  years  after  its  publication — 25,000  copies  had  been  sold, 
and  twice  that  number  before  Mr.  Lockhart  wrote  in  1836. 
The  publication  of  ‘  Marmion  ’  may  be  regarded  as  determining 
the  character  of  Scott’s  commercial,  as  the  ‘  Lay  ’  did  that  of  his 
literary  history.  It  was  then  that  the  system  of  granting 
bills  of  large  amount  for  unexecuted  works  was  entered  on ; 
and  it  probably  was  the  knowledge  of  the  extensive  profits 
Avhich  the  booksellers  secured,  notwithstanding  the  liberality 
with  which  they  treated  him,  that  induced  Scott  to  adopt  the 
fatal  resolution  of  becoming  a  bookseller  himself,  as  he  had 
already  become  a  printer.  In  bookselling  he  fancied  that  he 
saw  what  Dr.  Johnson  saw  in  Thrale’s  beer  barrels,  ‘the 
‘  potentiality  of  becoming  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice ;’ 
and  the  consequence  was  the  establishment,  in  the  end  of  1809, 
of  the  publishing  house  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  of  which 
Scott  was  himself  the  ‘  unsleeping  ’  partner,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  only  monied  one.  Had  Scott  confined  himself 
to  the  publication  of  his  own  w'orks,  employing  his  two  friends 
and  schoolfellows,  the  Ballantynes,  of  whom  he  obviously  was 
very  fond,  the  one  to  print  them  and  the  other  to  sell  them, 
whether  with  a  small  share  of  the  profits,  or  as  his  paid 
agents,  there  can  scarcely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  any  doubt  that 
his  dream  would  have  been  realised.  No  one  ever  stood  less  in 
need  of  the  aid  which  great  publishing  houses  are  supposed  to 
afford  to  unknown  authors;  and  the  Ballantynes,  if  not  very  scru¬ 
pulous  or  high-pitched,  were  not  dishonest,  and  Mr.  Lockhart 
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himself  admits  that  they  would  have  shed  their  heart’s  blood 
in  his  service.  They  might  still  all  have  lived  beyond  their 
means,  and  probably  would  have  done  so ;  but  Scott’s  means 
would  have  been  entirely  calculable,  and,  with  a  little  over¬ 
sight,  fairly  in  his  own  hands.  But  the  enterprises  in  which 
he  embarked  unfortunately  were  those  of  a  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  other  men’s  works  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  neither  he 
nor  his  partners  possessed  the  previous  training,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  possess  the  leisure,  indispensable  for  so  delicate 
and  hazardous  an  occupation.  The  consequence  Avas  almost 
immediate  embarrassment. 

In  1813,  four  years  after  its  establishment,  the  publishing 
house  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  was  in  such  difficulties  as  to 
be  forced  most  reluctantly,  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
immediate  bankruptcy,  to  apply  to  that  of  Constable  for  aid. 
A  rope  was  generously  thrown  out  to  the  labouring  vessel 
Avhich,  except  for  a  brief  period,  Avas  never  afterAvards  with- 
draAvn.  But  Constable  felt  that  the  aid  his  OAAm  circum¬ 
stances  at  the  time  enabled  him  to  afford,  Avhich  Avas  limited 
to  2,000/.,  Avas  not  sufficient,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  kinsman  Avith  an  advance  of  4,000/.  Even  this  proved 
only  a  temporary  relief,  and  Ave  hear  again  immediately  of 
other  less  safe  and  creditable  expedients  for  tiding  over  diffi¬ 
culties — such  as  a  bond  for  a  redeemable  annuity,  and  even  a 
lottery  ticket.  MeanAA'hile  the  system  of  accommodation  by 
Constable  Avhich  had  begun  so  early  as  1806,  one  year  after 
Scott  became  a  partner  Avith  James  Ballantyne,  and  Avhich 
had  ceased  from  1808  in  consequence  of  the  breach  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  Hunter’s  presence  in  the  firm,  Avas 
resumed.  These  volumes  do  not  afford  complete  information 
either  as  to  the  character  or  extent  of  these  transactions,  in 
consequence  of  conscientious  scruples  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  Avho  noAv  represent  the  late  Mr.  Cadell  having  led 
them  to  Avithhold  from  the  present  Mr.  Constable  the  books 
and  letters  of  the  firm  of  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  from 
1811,  the  year  in  Avhich  Mr.  Cadell  joined  it,  to  1826. 
Perhaps,  as  the  author  hints,  it  is  Avell  for  the  patience  of  the 
reader  that  it  is  so.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  letters  and  those  of 
the  Ballantynes  are  in  his  hands,  and  they  certainly  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  constant  assistance  Avhich  his  father  afforded 
them.  That  assistance  Avould  probably  have  been  even  larger 
had  it  not  been  for  occurrences  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  relations  of  the  house  to  Scott  and  his  partners. 

The  London  branch  Avhich  Constable  had  established  in 
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1809  had  to  be  discontinued  on  the  death  of  the  only  ca¬ 
pable  partner,  and  its  brief  existence  caused  some  loss  to  the 
concern.  Then  Hunter’s  retirement  in  1811,  and  Cathcart’s 
premature  death  in  1812,  withdrew  considerable  sums  at  a 
period  when  increasing  business  made  the  command  of  capital 
more  than  ever  desirable.  The  step  which  Constable  had 
taken  in  aiding  the  Ballantynes  was  consequently  regarded  both 
by  his  friends  and  by  himself  as  of  doubtful  prudence.  Cadell 
remonstrated ;  the  bankers  even  began  to  shake  their  heads ; 
and  Constable  writes  an  anxious  letter  to  his  partner  from 
London.  ‘We  must  cut  all  connexion  that  is  possible  with 
*  the  Ballantynes  and  Mr.  Scott,  though  I  think  we  are  this 
‘  next  half  year  to  be  benefited  greatly  by  the  latter.  The  new 
‘  poem  is  much  inquired  after  already.  Longman  and  Co. 

‘  have  great  hopes  of  it.’*  It  was  the  exhaustless  resources  of 
Scott’s  genius  that  bound  one  publisher  after  another  to  his 
side,  and  made  them  tolerant  of  those  whom  he  chose  to  favour. 
Still  at  this  juncture  Constable  found  it  necessai’y,  for  the  time 
at  least,  to  restrict  his  assisting  credit.  His  own  affairs  Avere 
in  a  very  critical  position,  and  though  he  succeeded  in  tiding 
over  his  difficulties  by  the  sale  of  stock  and  by  a  transaction 
with  the  Longmans,  by  which  they  once  more  became  sharers 
in  the  property  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Keview,’  raising  in  all  about 
1,500^.,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever  again  possessed 
resources  altogether  adequate  to  the  enterprises  in  which  he 
engaged.  It  was  a  dark  time  w’ith  him,  and,  as  misfortunes 
come  in  battalions,  it  was  then  too  that  he  w'as  overtaken  by 
his  first  and  greatest  sorrow.  During  his  absence  in  London 
his  wife  died ;  and  though  he  married  again  and  married  happily 
in  later  life,  the  sweetheart  of  his  youth,  his  Mary  Willison, 
returned  to  him  no  more.  He  was  not  privileged  even  to  lay 
her  in  the  grave,  and  in  his  solitary  London  lodging  he  probably 
said  to  himself,  wnth  greater  truth  than  even  Scott  at  John 
Ballantyne’s  funeral,  ‘  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  less  sunshine 
‘  for  me  from  this  day  forth.’  f 

It  was  this  unfortunate  position  of  his  affairs,  no  doubt, 
which  prevented  Constable  from  acting  with  the  same  prompti¬ 
tude  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  purchase  of  ‘  Marmion,’ 
when  the  first  portion  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  was  shown  to  him.  He 
offered  700/.  for  it;  but  Scott,  justly  saying  that  the  sum  was 
too  large  if  the  novel  should  fail,  and  too  small  if  it  should 
succeed,  decided  on  dividing  the  profits.  The  profits  were 
very  great,  and  Constable  resolved  at  any  cost  to  get  possession 
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of  the  fresh  mine  of  gold  which  the  novels  had  opened  up,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  ‘  Guy  Mannering  ’  had  almost  slipped 
through  his  hands.  Scott’s  object  again  Avas  not  so  much  to 
get  money  for  his  own  books — that  Avas  easy — as  to  get  rid  of 
the  unsaleable  books  which  John  Ballantyne  had  imprudently 
purchased.  These,  Mr.  Lockhart  says.  Constable  had  hitherto 
refused  to  take  on  his  shoulders,  ‘  though  he  had  already  enabled 
‘  the  firm  to  avoid  public  exposure  more  than  once ;  ’  and  it 
was  Avith  a  vicAv  to  getting  the  London  booksellers  to  do  this 
that  Scott  determined  to  give  them  a  ‘  scent  of  roast  meat  ’  in 
the  shape  of  ‘  Guy  Mannering.’*  The  bait  Avas  taken  greedily, 
and  Scott  dictated  his  own  terms — viz.,  that  the  Longmans 
should  grant  bills  for  1,5007.,  take  5007.  of  John  Ballantyne’s 
stock  off  his  hands,  and  alloAV  Constable  to  share  to  the  extent 
of  the  Scotch  sale.  With  the  same  object  there  Avas  a  good 
deal  of  coquetting  with  Murray,  and  even  Avith  BlackAvood, 
who,  as  Murray’s  Edinburgh  agent,  Avas  now  beginning  to 
come  into  notice.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  accused  John  Ballantyne 
of  ingratitude  to  Constable  in  thus,  for  his  OAvn  ends,  inducing 
Scott  to  desert  the  firm  to  Avhich  his  own  ‘  had  more  than  once 
‘  owed  its  escape  from  utter  ruin  and  dishonour.’  But  the 
present  representative  of  Constable’s  family  generously  de¬ 
clines  to  endorse  the  accusation.  ‘  I  find  no  proof,’  he  says, 
‘  of  such  double  dealing  ;  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 

‘  Scott’s  necessities,  as  a  purchaser  and  improver  of  land,  are 
‘  quite  sufficient  to  account  for,  if  not  entirely  to  explain,  his 
‘  desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  publishing  relations,  and 
‘  thereby  increase  the  facilities  for  meeting  pecuniary  require- 
‘  ments.’  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  says  that  John’s  con- 
‘  duct  does  appear  to  have  been  rather  tortuous  ;  ’  f  but  on  the 
whole  he  speaks  of  both  of  the  Ballantynes  without  a  tinge  of 
bitterness,  and  of  ‘jocund  Johnny’  often  Avith  special  tender¬ 
ness.  One  cannot  but  rejoice  that  it  should  have  ended  so, 
even  with  those  Avho  had  most  cause  to  hate  him,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  merry  little  fellow  whom  Scott  loved  so  well,J 
and  listens  to  the  funny  traditions  still  to  be  heard  of  his 
high-jinks  at  ‘  Harmony  Hall,’  and  of  the  room  that  he  built 
with  the  little  door,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  his  big 
wife.  But,  like  many  other  merry  and  clever  creatures,  John 
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J  Even  in  his  bitterest  moments,  Avhen  he  wrote  ‘  The  Ballantyne 
‘  Humbug  Handled,’  all  that  Lockhart  says  of  Johnnie  is  ‘  that  he  was 
‘  a  frisky,  tricksy,  little  scapegrace.’ 
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was  a  sad  trouble  to  bis  friends ;  and  this  ‘  stock  ’  of  his, 
which  his  own  diminutive  shoulders  were  wholly  unable  to 
carry,  well  nigh  proved  too  heavy  for  them  all.  Scott’s  scheme 
was  to  tie  it,  bit  by  bit,  to  the  tails  of  his  own  rockets,  and 
thus  to  send  it  off  into  space.  And  this  was  actually  done. 
What  remained  after  ‘  Guy  ISIannering  ’  was  sent  up,  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  ‘  Rob 
‘  Roy,’  by  which  J ohn  says  he  gained  above  1 ,200/.  ;  and 
the  other  Constable  was  induced  to  take  as  ballast  with  the 
‘  T.ales  of  a  Landlord.’  ‘  At  one  sw'eep  he  cleared  the 
‘  Augean  stable  in  Hanover  Street  of  unsaleable  rubbish, 

‘  to  the  amount  of  5,270/.  I  am  assured  by  his  surviving 
‘  partner  that  when  be  had  finally  redisposed  of  this  stock 
‘  he  found  himself  a  loser  by  fully  two-thirds  of  this  sum.’ 
This  stock  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.’s  seems  positively  to 
have  been  the  only  bad  purchase  of  books,  or  at  all  events  the 
only  purchase  of  bad  books,  that  Constable  ever  made.  And 
he  made  it  with  his  eyes  wide  open  so  far  as  the  quality  of 
the  commodity  went.  The  motive,  though  it  proved  in¬ 
adequate,  was  quite  intelligible,  and  he  and  his  partner  were 
at  one  as  to  its  cogency.  ‘  We  have  Taffy  by  the  tail,'  writes 
the  cautious  Cadell,  ‘  and  if  we  have  influence  enough  to 
‘  keep  the  best  author  of  the  day  we  ought  to  do  it.’  To 
this  original  sin  of  John  Ballantyne,  and  the  sanguine  dispo¬ 
sition  which  Scott  and  Constable  shai'ed  wdth  him,  and  which 
made  the  former  speculate  in  land  and  the  latter  in  books, 
beyond  what  either  of  them  had  the  means  of  paying  for  at 
the  time,  their  common  disasters  are  mainly  attributable.  If 
we  add  to  this  that  the  whole  of  them  lived  beyond  their 
means,  we  shall  have  given  as  much  of  the  sad  story  as  to 
bring  the  reader  fully  in  sight  of  the  downward  current. 
Faster  and  faster  it  ran,  as  its  course  broadened  and  deepened: 
Scott  producing  with  marvellous  rapidity  in  spite  of  what  to 
any  other  man  w’ould  have  proved  insuperable  hindrances,  and 
bookseller  bidding  against  bookseller  for  his  favour,  and  thus 
spurring  both  him  and  Constable  on  to  their  ruin.  After 
narrating  the  almost  incredible  sums  which  were  paid  him 
for  the  work  which  he  actually  accomplished — 10,000/.  for 
scarcely  more  than  twelve  months’  labour,  and  the  offer  of 
6,000/.  more  within  a  space  of  two  years  for  works  of  a  less 
serious  sort,  likely  to  be  despatched  at  leisure  hours — Mr. 
Lockhart  adds  too  truly :  ‘  But  alas  even  this  was  not  all. 
‘  Messrs.  Constable  had  such  faith  in  the  prospective  fertility  of 
‘  his  imagination,  that  they  were  by  this  time  quite  ready  to  sign 
‘  bargains  and  grant  bills  for  novels  and  romances  to  be  pro- 
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*  duced  hereafter,  but  of  which  the  subjects  and  the  names  were 
‘  alike  unknown  to  them  and  to  the  man  from  whose  pen  they 
‘  were  to  proceed.  ’ 

A  forgotten  satirist  well  says, — 

‘  The  active  principle  within 
Works  on  some  brains  the  effects  of  gin.’ 

Cadell  caught  the  intoxication  of  the  ‘  active  principle,’  and 
even  when  the  comparative  ill  success  of  ‘  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ’ 
had  led  Sydney  Smith  to  exclaim,  ‘  The  next  must  be  better  or 
‘  it  will  be  the  last;’  and  when  Cadell  himself  was  so  sensible 
of  the  risks  his  house  had  incurred  that  he  actually  attempted 
to  bolt,  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Constable :  ‘  I  said  to  Sir 
‘  Walter,  one  of  those  days,  I  would  as  soon  stop  a  winning 
‘  horse  as  a  successful  author  with  the  public  in  his  favour. 

‘  It  is  our  interest  in  every  point  of  view  to  encourage  him  on.’ 
Such  advice,  from  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  reproach  him 
for  his  rashness,  and  of  whom  Scott  sjK)ke  as  ‘  the  pendulum 
‘  to  the  clock,’  was  not  thrown  away  on  Constable.  Money 
and  the  most  costly  presents  >vere  showered  down  upon  Abbots¬ 
ford.  It  did  not  rain  but  it  poured ;  and  Scott  bought,  and 
built,  and  kept  open  house  with  all  the  bounty  of  his  generous 
and  genial  nature.  At  last  ‘  Quentin  Durward  ’  is  ‘  frost- 
‘  bit,’  and  the  publishers  have  to  stop  their  horse.  Hurst 
and  Co.  write,  ‘  We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  no  orders  for 
“  Q.  D.” ;  ’  and  Constable  says : — 

‘  There  are  1,600  copies  left  this  morning,  and  few  second  orders 
liave  yet  come  in.  People  in  the  country  hardly  believe  that  another 
work  can  be  so  soon  after  “  Peveril There  is  no  satisfying  the 
public,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  applause  of  “  Quentin,”  I  sometimes 
hear  murmurs  about  its  coming  too  quick  for  the  pocket.  There  is 
unparalleled  genius  in  the  works  of  the  author  of  “  Waverley” — but 
novelty  has  helped  their  sale.’ 

Scott  was  not  dismayed  : — 

‘  The  mouse  who  only  trusts  to  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul ;  ’ 

but  the  immediate  source  of  supply  was  stopped,  and  the  bills 
were  running,  though  they  would  searcely  float. 

The  final  catastrophe,  apart  from  the  character  of  the  actors,, 
has  no  peculiar  features.  The  cast  is  very  different,  but  the 
piece  is  a  mere  ordinary  bankruptcy,  with  every  scene  and 
shift  of  which  every  lawyer  is  well,  and  most  merchants  are 
too  well,  acquainted.  When  their  money  was  gone,  the  parties 
exhausted  each  other’s  credit.  It  was  the  common  story  of 
accommodation  bills  at  longer  and  longer  dates,  endlessly 
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renewed,  negotiated  for  a  time  at  ruinous  loss,  and  at  last 
unnegotiable.  The  whole  affair  became,  as  our  German  friends 
would  say,  inhaltslose — an  empty  house  of  cards — and  when  one 
card  fell  all  the  others  fell  upon  it.  That  card  was  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Robinson,  of  whom  we  hear  little  till  near  the  end, 
and  who  seemed  to  have  come  on  the  stage  only  to  be  ruined. 
When  their  hopes  were  gone,  it  is  said  they  speculated  in  hops ! 
If  the  lotteries  had  been  still  in  vigour  they  would  have  bought 
tickets. 

Neither  Constable  nor  Scott  was  fully  aware  of  the  true 
character  of  the  situation.  Lord  Jeftrey’s  aversion  to  accounts 
clung  to  them  both,  though  they  were  deficient  in  the  prudence 
and  moderation  which,  in  the  midst  of  temptations  to  extrava¬ 
gance  scarcely  inferior  to  Scott’s,  rendered  accounts  unnecessary 
in  Jeffrey’s  affairs.  Both  behaved  thoroughly  like  gentlemen. 
They  reviled  nobody,  least  of  all  each  other ;  and  it  is  painful 
to  find  it  asserted,*  we  fear  with  truth,  that  Lockhart  suppressed 
some  of  the  generous  w'ords  in  which  Scott  spoke  of  Constable. 
Of  the  embittered  feelings  to  which  Mr.  Lockhart’s  conduct, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  gave  rise  on  the 
part  of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  business, 
we  had  rather  say  nothing.  That  it  was  not  unprovoked, 
as  regards  the  Ballantynes,  we  think  beyond  question.  As 
regards  Constable,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
commend  it  to  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  specially  of  those 
who,  like  the  existing  members  of  Mr.  Constable’s  family, 
cannot  well  extend  to  it  their  entire  forgiveness.  Perhaps 
the  healing  influences  of  time  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  absence  from  these  volumes  of  the  virulence  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  consequent  exaggeration  of  statement,  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  controversy  in  its  earlier  stages. 

We  must  confess  that  we  doubt  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  reviving  and  recording  these  squabbles  and  follies  of  the 
past,  for  the  information  of  a  generation  which  knows  and 
cares  very  little  about  them.  But,  for  ourselves,  we  consider 
it  a  duty,  as  this  biography  has  been  published,  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  connected  for  many  years  with  this 
Journal,  and  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  merits  and  abilities, 
which  are  not  forgotten  in  Edinburgh. 


*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  388,  390,  392,  429, 
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Art.  VIL — 1.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873. 

2.  Rules  of  Court  under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act, 
1873,  36  and  37  Viet.  c.  66. 

3.  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Civil  Services 
Expenditure.  Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Comnaons. 
June,  1873. 

4.  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Administrative  Departments 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  1874. 

The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  closes  a  long  series  of  legal 
refonns.  Its  application,  though  delayed  by  the  sus¬ 
pensory  Act  of  last  session,  cannot  fail,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  to  effect  those  improvements  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  law  which  have  been  the  desire  of  law  reformers  for 
half  a  century.  Lord  Cairns’s  Bill  for  the  better  constitution 
of  the  aj)pellate  part  of  the  new  tribunal,  withdrawn  last 
session,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  re-introduced  next  month,  and 
will,  with  the  great  measure  to  which  it  is  a  rider,  be  passed 
into  law.  These  proposals  once  made  facts,  the  tide  of  neces¬ 
sity  will  have  passed  by  the  ancient  legal  landmarks,  and  will 
have  borne  the  ark  of  the  law  to  a  j)oint  only  dreamed  of  by 
Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh.  Venerable  as  are  some  of  our  legal  institutions,  and 
respectable  on  that  account,  it  is  impossible  to  retain  them  when 
they  cannot  work.  It  is  impossible  in  the  general  interest  to 
retain  a  judge  or  an  official  who  is  disabled  by  age  or  infirmity. 
And,  as  in  that  case,  those  responsible  for  the  due  administration 
of  justice  seek  to  break  the  fall  of  the  individual  person,  and  to 
make  his  retirement  honourable,  so  the  Judicature  Act  strives, 
whilst  dismissing  all  existing  tribunals,  to  perpetuate  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  most  worthy,  and  to  infuse  into  the  new  body 
whatever  of  living  spirit  remained  in  the  old.  The  historical 
titles  of  Lord  Chancellor,  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  and  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  will  survive  in  the 
presidents  of  divisions  of  the  court ;  but  the  courts  over  which 
they  exclusively  presided  will  know  them  no  more  distinctively. 
Equity  and  Common  Law  will  intertwine  and  become  one 
growth;  subtle  and  no  longer  reasonable  questions  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  will  cease  to  trouble ;  and  under  the  ample  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Act  and  exercised  by  the  judges  in  the  new  rules 
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of  court,  the  costly  absurdities  of  pleading  and  of  legal  ob¬ 
structive  forms  will  be  abated  as  they  arise.  The  Judicature 
Act  crowns  the  edifice  of  legal  improvement,  which  has  been 
slowly  built  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

For  a  century  after  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  little 
or  nothing  was  done  to  amend  judicial  procedure.  The  efforts 
made  during  the  Commonwealth  to  codify,  cheapen,  and 
simplify  the  law  were  neutralised  and  reversed  at  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  Not  without  difficulty  were  the  ordinary  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  between  party  and  party  under  the  de facto  government 
of  the  Protector  recognised  and  allowed.  An  Act  had  to  be 
passed  for  the  continuance  of  actions  and  process  begun  under 
and  in  the  name  of  the  ‘Custodes  Libertatis  Angliae  Auctoritate 
‘  Parliamenti,’  and  afterwards  in  the  name  of  ‘  Oliver,  Lord- 
‘  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
‘  Ireland.’  It  was  not  till  the  reversing  Acts  of  the  restored 
monarch  came  into  operation  that  men  saw  how  wdse  and 
beneficent  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Protector  in  regard  to 
the  law.  Not  only  had  he  secured  the  services  of  the  best 
judges  who  had  been  raised  to  the  bench  by  their  talents  be¬ 
fore  his  accession  to  power,  but  he  had  obtained  their  concur¬ 
rence  in  well-laid  plans  for  improvement.  It  is  proof  at  once 
of  the  vigour  of  the  Cromwellian  legal  administration,  and  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  old  abuses  cling,  that  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  above  referred  to,  repealed  from  August  1,  1660, 
an  Act  of  the  Protector,  passed  ten  years  before,  for  ‘  turning 
‘  the  books  of  the  law  and  all  process  and  proceedings  in  Courts 
‘  of  Justice  into  English.’  The  horrible  jargon,  compounded 
of  dog  Latin  and  Norman  French,  in  which  most  of  the  civil 
business  of  law  was  conducted,  the  un-Horatian  Romanesque 
in  which  indictments  were  preferred  against  prisoners,  neces¬ 
sarily  ignorant  of  every  word  in  the  charge  against  them,  w'ere 
not  only  abuses  of  language  but  outrages  on  common  sense 
and  common  justice.  They  necessitated  a  special  set  of  men 
to  work  the  business ;  and  a  special  set  of  men  meant  a 
special  set  of  fees,  and  special  means  taken  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  ordinary  intelligence  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
craft.  The  gibberish  of  English  law  was  a  cloak  for  profit 
as  well  as  for  ignorance ;  and  though  Cromwell,  with  the 
aid  of  men  like  Whitelock,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  St. 
John,  had  rent  that  cloak  away,  and  had  required  that  public 
justice  should  be  administered  as  public  prayer  was  offered, 
in  a  language  ‘  understanded  of  the  people,’  the  lawyers 
who  assisted  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  contrived  to 
patch  up  their  riven  garment  again,  and  to  inflict  and  impose 
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upon  the  people  for  another  hundred  years  the  barbarous 
dialect  in  which  they  worshipped.  The  mischief  and  the 
scandal  caused  by  this  concession  to  Demetriuses  who  made 
images  for  the  shrine  of  a  legal  Diana  were  not  removed  till 
1730.  The  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26  recites  that  ‘many  and  great 
‘  mischiefs  do  frequently  happen  to  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
‘  dom  from  the  proceedings  in  Courts  of  J ustice  being  in  an 
‘  unknown  language,  those  who  are  summoned  and  impleaded 
‘  having  no  knowledge  or  understanding  of  what  is  alleged  for 
‘  or  against  them  in  the  pleadings  of  their  lawyers  and  at- 
‘  tornies,  who  use  a  character  not  legible  to  any  but  persons 
‘  practising  the  law  ’ — and  then  goes  on  to  order  that  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  England,  and  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Scotland,  shall  be  in  English  for  the  future. 

Another  inroad  on  the  lawyei’s’  territory  made  by  Cromwell 
was  atoned  for  by  his  successor.  In  1650  permission  was 
given,  in  the  manifest  interests  of  justice,  to  plead  the  general 
issue.  This  righteous  means  for  rising  above  the  snares  of  spe¬ 
cial  pleading,  and  of  giving  the  jury  jurisdiction  on  the  merits 
of  a  case,  was  inimical  to  those  ■who,  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  technicality,  passed  by  the  ‘  weightier  matters  of  the  law,’ 
and  confined  the  issue  of  a  cause  within  the  four  corners  of  a 
plea.  Cromwell’s  authorisation  of  the  general  issue — a  plea  so 
jealously  guarded  of  late  years  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
empowering  the  judges  to  frame  and  to  amend  rules  of  plead¬ 
ing  in  the  courts,  have  expressly  ordered  that  no  rule  should 
stand  in  contravention  of  this  right — was  overthrown  at  the 
Restoration. 

It  was  not  possible  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  late  struggle 
should  be  thrown  away.  The  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com¬ 
mission  were  not  restored,  and  the  spirit  Avhich  had  dictated 
their  overthrow  demanded  the  formal  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  and  tenures  out  of  which,  in  their  decline,  these  courts 
had  grown.  Feudalism  was  dead  in  England,  and  though  the 
statutes,  rules,  and  courts  through  which  it  had  worked  were 
formally  abrogated  under  Charles  II.,  they  had  been  deposed 
in  practice  by  the  civil  war. 

Some  minor  reforms  were  made  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Restoration.  It  would  seem  that  a  practice  had  sprung  up, 
probably  many  years  before,  of  sueing  out  process  without 
expressing  the  cause  of  action,  of  locking  people  up  thereon, 
and  of  asking  extravagant  bail  with  a  view  to  compel  submis¬ 
sion  and  the  payment  of  settlement  money.  How  many  suf¬ 
fered  under  this  practice,  favoured  as  it  was  by  a  gaol  system 
which  made  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  gaolers  to  enlarge 
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the  number  and  terms  of  imprisonment  of  their  captives,  it 
were  now  impossible  to  determine.  An  Act,  passed  within 
a  year  of  Charles’s  return,  ordered  the  cause  of  action  to  be 
shown  on  all  process,  and  the  defendant  to  be  discharged  in 
ordinary  cases  on  his  own  recognizances.  It  further  ordered 
the  entry  of  a  nonsuit  with  costs  against  the  plaintiff  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  before  the  end  of  the  term  following 
the  entry  of  an  appearance.  The  abolition  of  the  writ  de 
hceretico  comburendo,  in  the  last  year  of  Charles’s  reign ;  the 
abolition  of  the  Court  of  the 'Marches  of  Wales  (instituted  by 
Henry  VIII.)  because  its  proceedings  ‘  have  by  experience 
‘  been  found  to  be  an  intolerable  burthen  to  the  subject  within 

*  the  said  principality,  conti'ary  to  the  Great  Charter,  the 
‘  know’n  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  birthright  of  the  subject;’ 
and  an  attempt  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Anne  to 
prevent  the  stoppage  of  causes  for  irregularity  of  forms,  and 
ordering  the  judges  to  give  judgment  ‘  according  as  the  very 

*  right  of  the  cause  and  matter  in  law  shall  appear  unto  them ;  ’ 
and  an  Act  for  determining  differences  by  arbitration,  are 
the  only  noteworthy  steps  in  legal  pi’ocedure  recorded  in 
the  statute  book  till  the  Union  with  Scotland,  The  Act  of 
Union  confirmed  and  took  over  into  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  all  existing  Scotch  courts,  heritable  jurisdictions,  and 
judicial  offices  for  life.  The  arrangement  by  w'hich  these 
courts  meted  out  justice — ‘  Jeddart  justice  ’  and  other — ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  idea  of  what  justice  required,  con¬ 
tinued  for  fifty  years.  It  "was  not  till  after  the  Court  of 
Session  had  been  adjourned  by  statute  from  November  1, 
1746,  to  June  1,  1747,  because  ‘a  most  audacious  and 

*  execrable  rebellion  had  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  a  num- 

*  ber  of  rebellious  traitors  ’  had  possession  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Court  House,  that  ‘  the  inconveniencies  that  have  arisen 
‘  and  may  arise  from  the  multiplicity  and  extent  of  heritable 
‘jurisdictions’  were  done  away.  In  1747  all  such  private 
jurisdictions,  involving  as  they  did  in  some  cases  the  poiver 
of  ‘  pit  and  galloivs,’  and  in  all  the  power  of  imprisonment, 
were  swept  away.  The  whole  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  was  relegated,  with  increased  powers,  to  the  Royal 
Court  of  Session,  and  the  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh, 
and  to  the  Judges  in  the  several  circuits,  and  local  stew- 
artries  and  bailiwicks ;  and  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  that  tribal  system  upon  which  the  late  rebellions  had  been 
founded. 

The  foregoing  changes — few  of  them  organic — Avere  all  that 
presented  themselves  since  the  destruction  of  the  Star  Cham- 
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ber.  Men  were  to  a  great  degree  content  to  stand  upon  the 
anciont  ways  of  the  law,  to  suffer  and  to  bear  with  them,  in 
spite  of  their  crookedness  and  of  the  darkness  which  shrouded 
them.  They  continued  to  acquiesce  in  a  law  which  awarded 
death  as  the  punishment  of  him  who  cut  down  a  tree  or 
wounded  an  ox  on  another’s  land;  in  a  system  of  pleading 
which  made  the  name  of  justice  a  reproach;  in  a  legal  ad¬ 
ministration  which  depended  for  its  pecuniary  existence  upon 
the  number  of  legal  obstacles  it  could  put  in  the  way  of  a 
final  judgment ;  and  in  a  scheme  of  judicial  economy  which 
allowed  of  sinecures  and  the  open  sale  of  public  offices. 

There  is  no  knowing  how’  long  the  nation  would  have  gone 
on  with  the  ills  it  had,  if  accident  had  not  startled  it  into  ab¬ 
normal  activity.  No  great  law'  reformer  arose  to  proclaim  the 
need  and  to  provide  the  remedy,  no  sense  of  the  inherent  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  status  quo  caused  anyone  to  demand  that  the 
legal  house  of  the  country  should  be  put  in  order.  Accident 
alone  set  the  ball  of  reform  rolling.  If  Messrs.  Dormer, 
Borrett,  Godfrey,  Conway,  and  Kinaston,  Masters  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  had  not  invested  in  South  Sea 
Stock,  if  the  South  Sea  Bubble  had  not  burst,  and  left  these 
five  men  after  sale  of  all  their  effects  deficient  in  their 
cash  to  the  extent  of  81,851/.  19s.  11  the  vices  which 
infected  the  Court  of  Chancery  w'ould  have  gone  on  to 
canker  the  whole  judicial  body,  and  the  first  attempt  to  grasp 
and  to  control  the  administrative  departments  of  the  law 
would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed.  But  for  this  the 
criminal  practice  of  selling  judicial  offices  to  the  highest 
bidder,  in  spite  of  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.  expressly  forbid¬ 
ding  it,  might  have  continued  till  a  revolution  would  have 
swept  it  away. 

The  money  Avith  Avhich  the  Chancery  Masters  had  specu¬ 
lated  was  money  of  suitors  entrusted  to  their  hands  on  behalf 
of  the  court.  The  court,  fulfilling  the  royal  duty  of  parens 
patria-,  had  in  its  custody  the  property  of  Avidows,  infants, 
orphans,  and  lunatics,  Avho  had  no  other  protector.  The  mal¬ 
versation  of  its  officers  Avas  therefore  of  no  common  kind.  The 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  person  of  its  officers,  Avas 
guilty  of  fraudulent  trusteeship,  and  by  every  principle  Avhich 
it  stood  bound  to  maintain  and  on  Avhich  its  OAvn  jurisdic¬ 
tion  rested,  was  self-condemned.  The  property  and  effects  of 
the  defaulters  were  sold,  and  Parliament  covered  the  final 
deficiency  by  laying  a  ncAv  stamp  burden  on  suitors  who  had 
in  no  Avay,  except  by  suffering,  been  parties  to  the  fraud  ;  but 
the  memory  of  the  tAvo  deceased  Masters  Avas  not  declared  in- 
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famous  and,  except  in  purse,  the  surviving  Masters  went  scot 
free.  Justice,  however,  overtook  the  steps  of  the  chief  delin¬ 
quent,  who  was  also  head  of  the  law.  The  excuse  offered  by 
the  Masters  was  an  accusation  against  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  country,  ashamed  of  the  scandal,  resolved  to  press  the 
charge  home.  An  Act  of  2  George  I.  recites  that  ‘  there  is 
‘  good  ground  and  reason  to  believe  that  great  sums  of  money 
‘  have  of  late  years  been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  offices  of 
‘  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,’  and  indemnifies  under 
certain  conditions,  against  the  pains  and  penalties  of  King 
Edward’s  prohibitory  law,  all  those  who  should  reveal  what 
they  ])aid,  and  to  whom  they  paid,  for  their  offices,  liumour 
had  been  busy  with  the  reputation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Macclesfield).  Lords  Oxford  and  Morpeth,  as  trustees  for  a 
lunatic  lady,  petitioned  for  protection  against  the  protector  of 
the  helpless,  averring  that  he  had  utilised  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  imperilled,  the  money  of  their  ward.  Keports  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Masters’  offices  were  called  for,  and  on  their  pre¬ 
sentation  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  impeach  Lord 
Macclesfield.  The  Act  of  Indemnity  above  referred  to  opened 
the  mouths  of  witnesses  Avho  else  might  have  claimed  to  be 
silent,  and  the  trial  began,  on  March  20,  1725.  The  ‘acts’ 
of  the  trial  are  sufficiently  instructive.  They  accuse  the  ex- 
Chancellor  of  having  received  and  required,  ‘  illegally,  cor- 
‘  ruptly  and  extorsively,’  the  sums  of  840/. ;  1,575/. ,  1,500/. ; 
1,575/.  ;  1,575/. ;  6,000/. ;  5,250/.  ;  5,250/.— in  all  23,565/., 
from  various  Masters  as  the  consideration  for  admitting  them 
to  their  offices  ‘  in  breach  and  violation  of  his  oath  as  Lord 
‘  Chancellor,  and  of  the  great  trust  in  him  reposed,  contrary 
‘  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  against  the  good  and  whole- 
‘  some  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm ;  ’  of  having  knowingly 
appointed  unfit  persons  of  small  means  to  the  office  of  Master ; 
and  of  having  borrowed  at  various  times  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  Masters,  out  of  suitors’  money  in  their  hands,  for  his 
own  private  use  and  advantage. 

Lord  Macclesfield’s  defence  consisted  to  a  large  extent  of 
general  denial,  but  on  the  specific  charges  as  to  the  presents 
he  confessed  and  avoided,  averring  that  though  he  had  taken 
presents  from  the  officers,  in  accordance  with  custom,  yet  that 
there  was  nothing  criminal  in  so  doing,  and  that  the  practice 
was  not  an  offence  at  common  law  or  by  statute.  This  plea 
was  rejected,  and  the  ex-Chancellor  was  found  by  his  peers 
unanimously  to  be  guilty’.  His  sentence  was  that  he  should 
pay  a  fine  of  30,000/.  to  the  King,  and  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  till  payment  should  be  made.  A  motion  to  render 
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him  incapable  of  future  employment  in  the  state  service  was 
lost  by  one  vote.  Four  days  after  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  the  Commons  petitioned  the  King  to  allow  the 
fine  to  go  in  aid  of  the  deficit  on  the  Masters’  account ;  and  so 
by  a  species  of  lex  talionis  the  trafficker  in  offices  and  in 
suitors’  money,  was  made  to  contribute  towards  the  defalca¬ 
tions  of  the  officers  and  the  needs  of  the  suitors. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  however,  that  the  plea  of 
custom  which  Lord  Macclesfield  advanced  was  substantially 
valid.  Had  he  not  by  his  greediness  laid  himself  open  to  the 
rejoinder  of  having  abused  the  custom,  and  of  having  screwed 
up  the  price  to  be  paid  for  admission  to  an  office  to  a  scan¬ 
dalous  pitch,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  conviction  would 
have  been  obtained.  Corruption  of  this  particular  sort 
ran  rife  throughout  the  state  service.  Not  only  offices  but 
votes  were  bought  for  hard  cash  ;  sinecures  were  ‘  the  pecu- 
‘  liar  treasure  ’  of  peers  and  notables  ;  and  clerks  and  officers 
throughout  the  public  offices  regarded  it  as  a  solemn  duty  to¬ 
wards  themselves  if  not  towards  their  neighbour,  to  ‘  put 
‘  money  in  their  purse  ’  by  every  means  that  offered.  There 
was  probably  no  judge  in  any  of  the  courts  who  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  some  gratification  for  induction  to  offices  in  his  gift. 
Lord  Macclesfield’s  crime  Avas  that  he  had  overdone  the  thing, 
and  that  he  had  been  found  out.  Excessive  greediness  apart. 
Lord  Macclesfield  Avas  probably  no  more  guilty  in  principle 
than  many  of  those  Avho  condemned  him,  always  excepting 
those  Avho  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  like  temptation. 
HoAvever  this  might  be,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  judgment  in  Lord  Macclesfield^  case. 
The  Siloam  toAver  of  national  Avrath  fell  properly  on  him, 
though  seventeen,  or  even  seventy,  more  might  have  deserved 
to  be  crushed  under  its  ruin.  The  principle  of  paying  judges 
and  officers  a  small  salary  and  alloAving  them  to  take  fees  upon 
all  business  brought  before  them  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  could  render  the  defalcation  possible.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  evil  and  its  cure  Avill  be  traced  later  on  in  this 
article. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  conviction  of  Lord  Mac¬ 
clesfield  was  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Accountant- 
General  in  Chancery,  and  the  transfer  to  the  custody  of  the 
Bank  of  England  of  all  securities  and  moneys  which  had  before 
been  left  Avith  the  Mastei’s  and  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery.  The 
Accountant-General  was  to  be  tbe  conduit-pipe  through  which 
money  was  in  future  to  be  paid  in  and  paid  out ;  the  Bank  of 
England  Avas  to  be  the  depository  of  the  A'aluables ;  and  the 
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Masters  were  to  be  but  the  conjurers  •whose  orders  the  money 
was  to  obey  without  ever  coming  into  their  hands.  This  very 
great  improvement  on  the  previous  state  of  things  was  alone 
worth  the  fight  that  had  been  made.  But  much  more  might 
have  been  won.  The  immediate  grievance  was  redressed,  and 
the  ‘  horrid  scandal  ’  of  traffic  in  suitors’  money  was  stayed  in 
the  Chancery  Court.  But  reform  of  any  general  kind  w^as  not 
attempted.  The  passive  resistance  of  lawyers  and  officials  in¬ 
terested  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  maintaining  things 
as  they’  Avere,  Avas  an  overmatch  for  laymen  who  only  kncAV  that 
change  Avas  needed,  but  Avere  ignorant  of  the  precise  form  the 
changes  should  take.  Seven  years  elapsed  before  the  unlaAv- 
yerly  public  saAV  their  Avay  to  a  general  attack  upon  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  laAV,  and  then  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  Avhicli  took  seven  years  to  go  through  the 
offices  of  the  Chancery  alone.  They  managed  in  the  interval, 
however,  to  secure  that  privilege  of  pleading  and  being  im¬ 
pleaded  in  their  native  language,  AA'hich  CroniAvell  had  given  and 
Avhich  his  successor  had  taken  aAvay  again;  they  managed  to 
mitigate  the  serious  nuisance  of ‘frivolous  and  vexatious  arrests,’ 
by  getting  a  laAV  passed  forbidding  that  anyone  should  be  held 
to  bail  in  the  superior  courts  in  a  matter  of  less  than  ten  pounds  ; 
they  succeeded  in  disqualifying  attorneys  and  proctors  from 
being  justices  of  the  peace,  and  they  brought  to  justice,  but 
to  insufficient  punishment,  ‘  Thomas  Bainbridge,  Esquire, 
‘  Patentee  AVarden  of  the  Fleet,  and  Keeper  of  His  Majesty’s 
‘  old  and  new  palaces  at  Westminstei’.’  This  man  had  not 
only  connived,  for  a  consideration,  at  the  escape  of  debtors 
committed  to  his  custody,  but  had  been  guilty  toAvards  those 
Avho  had  no  offering  to  make,  of  the  most  Avicked  and  detes¬ 
table  cruelty. 

In  1732,  the  breathing  time  given  to  legal  administrators  to 
set  their  houses  in  order  had  expired.  They  had  done  nothing 
Avhatever  to  clear  themselves  of  the  reproaches  Avhich  the  facts 
in  Lord  Macclesfield’s  case  had  heaped  upon  them,  and  it  Avas 
left  to  the  counti’y  to  take  the  necessary  steps. .  On  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  Royal  Commission  Avas 
issued  in  1733  to  Commissioners,  who  Avere  ‘to  make  a  dili- 
‘gent  and  particular  survey  and  vicAv  of  all  officers,  clerks, 
‘  and  ministers  ’  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Common  Law, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  other,  in  Great  Britain  and  AYales  and 
BerAvick-on-TAveed.  They  were — 

‘  To  examine,  inquire,  and  find  out,  by  all  lawful  A\'ays  and  means, 
what  officers,  clerks,  and  ministers  do,  and  of  right  ought  to,  belong 
and  appertain  unto  each  of  the  said  Courts  respectively ;  and  what 
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sen’ice,  charge,  and  attendance  doth  belong  unto  every  of  the  said 
officers,  clerks,  and  ministers;  and  what  fees,  rewards,  and  wages 
every  of  the  said  officers,  clerks,  and  ministers,  and  tlieir  substitutes  or 
under-clerks,  may  and  ought  lawfully  to  have  and  take,  for  and  in 
respect  of  their  several  offices  and  places ;  and  what  fees,  rewards,  and 
wages  have  of  late  time  been  unjustly  encroached  and  imposed  upon 
His  Majesty’s  subjects  by  any  of  the  said  officers,  clerks,  and  ministers, 
or  any  of  their  substitutes  or  under- clerks;  and  also,  what  extortion, 
oppressions,  and  exactions  have  been  used  or  committed  by  any  of  the 
Slid  officers,  clerks,  or  ministers,  or  any  of  their  substitutes  or  under¬ 
clerks,  in  the  execution  of  their  several  offices  or  places.’ 

The  work  done  by  this  Commission  is  reviewed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  in  October  1873  to  inquire  into  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Departments  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  From  the 
statements  made  by  these  latter  Commissioners,  in  their  second 
report,  it  seems  that  the  inquiry  ordered  in  1733  extended 
over  seven  years,  and  that  the  report,  presented  in  1740, 
was  not  made  public  till  1814.  ^loreover  it  appears  that 
though  the  Commission  was  general,  no  report  was  made  on 
courts  other  than  those  of  the  Chancery. 

Whatever  was  expected  from  the  work  of  these  Commis¬ 
sioners  by  the  men  who  had  petitioned  for  their  appointment, 
the  only  thing  done  was  to  ascertain  what  officers  and  clerks 
existed  in  the  Chancery,  what  they  Avere  supposed  to  do,  and 
what  fees  they  took.  This  w'ould  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
gain  had  the  information  been  available  to  the  public,  or  to 
those  naturally  interested  in  its  behalf.  But  till  1814  the 
report  on  half  the  work  of  inquiry  ordered  never  saw  the 
light  of  open  day.  It  was  presented  to  the  Government, 
who  utilised  it  so  far  as  to  direct  that  the  revised  scale  of 
fees  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  fees  classed  as  obsolete  or  unauthorised  should  no 
longer  be  taken.  But  no  general  action  Avas  taken.  The  dead 
weight  of  vested  interests  in  wealthy  sinecures  and  patent  offices, 
the  possession  of  these  sinecures  by  men,  and  even  Avomen,  of 
highest  rank ;  and  the  obstructiveness  Avhich  seems  to  be  in¬ 
herent  in  the  official  and  legal  mind,  combined  Avith  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  Government  to  prevent  any  reform. 

For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  practices  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  Avere  continued. 
There  is  nothing  to  shoAv  that  ‘  expedition  money,’  that  is  money 
paid  by  the  solicitors  in  order  that  their  business  might  not  be 
delayed  in  the  offices,  ceased  to  be  paid ;  or  that  the  practice  of 
writing  out  accounts  in  words  instead  of  in  figures,  in  order  to 
get  greater  copying  charges,  Avas  discontinued.  The  indictment 
preferred  against  the  officials  Avas,  if  not  ignored,  Avithout  any 
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general  result,  and  it  was  not  till  sixty  years  after  it  had  been 
drawn  up  that  the  public  knew  of  its  existence.  The  truth 
was  that  the  report  of  these  Commissioners  was  too  unpleasantly 
truthful,  and  touched  interests  too  powerful,  to  be  gladly  re¬ 
ceived.  It  went  so  far  as  to  advise  that  the  sale  of  offices 
should  be  prohibited,  and  that  no  office  should  be  allowed  to  be 
discharged  by  deputy. 

‘  “  The  sale  of  offices,”  they  apprehended,  was  “  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  increase  of  fees ;  the  purchasers  generally  finding  them¬ 
selves  under  the  strongest  temptations,  by  all  ways  and  means,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  profits  (which  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  suitors)  in 
order  to  make  their  offices  worth  the  money  they  pay  for  them ;  and 
where  the  offices  are  held  for  life  only,  or  other  uncertain  estate,  the 
temptation  is  still  the  stronger,  as  the  hazard  is  greater.”  ’ 

Such  an  unpalatable  piece  of  advice  could  not  have  found 
much  support  from  ‘  His  Grace  Charles,  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,’ 
Lord  Malpas,  and  Lord  James  Beauclerk,  who  were  grantees, 
under  a  patent,  of  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  ;  from  ‘Anne  Charlotte,  Lady  Dowager  Frecheville,’ 
grantee  of  the  Subpmna  Office  ;  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
patentee  in  tail  male,  under  a  grant  of  Charles  II.,  of  the 
Comptrollership  of  the  Seals  in  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas;  from  those  trustees  who  held  the  valuable  office  of 
Custos  Brevium  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  trust  for  the  issue 
of  the  Countess  of  Lichfield  in  tail ;  from  the  Hereditary  Chief 
Usher  in  the  Exchequer  ;  or  from  the  Hereditary  Chief  Pro- 
clamator  of  Fines  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  What  was 
true  of  such  people,  and  they  were  Legion,  was  true  of  a  much 
larger  legion  of  office-holders  below  them.  Self-interest,  pan¬ 
dered  to  by  the  fee  system,  ruled  throughout  the  offices,  and 
had  its  very  particular  representation  in  Parliament,  on  the 
judgment  seat,  and  near  the  throne.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners  should  have 
been  ignored,  the  matter  for  marvel  is  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  offered.  Under  the  auspices  of  Lord  King,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Macclesfield,  the  revised  fees  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  were  adopted  and  the  illegal  fees 
were  stopped.  Possibly,  too,  the  example  made  of  the  arch 
offender,  and  the  exposure  which  had  been  made  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Masters’  departments,  shocked  some  of  the 
officials  into  dropping  a  few  of  their  practices,  such  as  the 
practice  of  not  hearing  a  summons  until  three  notices,  all 
charged  for,  had  been  issued  ;  and  of  charging  suitors  for  fresh 
copies  of  documents  rendered  necessary  by  mistakes  made  in 
the  office — but  there  was  no  general  regeneration  of  practice. 
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no  strong  administration  to  rule  the  departments  in  the  interest 
of  suitors.  The  offices  and  clerks  were  left  to  go  on  pretty 
much  as  before,  the  only  deterrent  from  evil  being  the  fear 
being  some  day  found  out.  Under  these  circumstances  an  in¬ 
genious  body  of  men  found  scope  for  their  ability  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  fees,  and  in  discovering  the  means  of  committing 
the  oldest  official  sins  the  newest  kind  of  way.  This  process 
went  on  till  a  second  set  of  Commissioners,  appointed  in  1815, 
published  their  report. 

The  interval  between  the  dates  of  the  two  Commissions 
is  marked  by  many  substantial  improvements  in  the  law  itself. 
The  law  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  to  costs,  to  im¬ 
prisonment  on  ju'ocess,  to  ])leading  both  in  criminal  and  civil 
causes,  and  to  local  jurisdictions,  received  modifications  some 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  notice. 

The  law  relating  to  insolvent  debtors  is  enshrined  in  a  vast 
number  of  statutes,  mostly  of  a  remedial  kind  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  the  day  in  which  they  were  passed.  Down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date  the  policy  of  English  law  towards 
those  who  could  not  pay  their  hundred  pence  or  their  ten 
thousand  talents  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Scriptural 
precedent.  A  man  who  could  not  pay  was  flung  into  prison, 
compelled  not  only  to  be  a  non-earner  of  means  to  pay,  but 
to  be  at  further  chai’ges  for  maintenance  while  in  prison,  in 
further  abatement  of  the  property  at  his  disposal — and  in  prison 
he  was  to  remain  until  he  had  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Angels  from  heaven  only  could  open  the  prison  doors  to  many 
of  the  captives  who  were  for  the  most  part  as  unable  to  pay  as 
the  servant  whose  debt  his  lord  forgave.  These  angels  did 
not  come,  and  in  prisons  not  fit  for  the  dw'elling  of  wild  beasts, 
Englishmen  and  women  whose  only  crime  was  impecuniosity 
languished.  How  they  fared  in  these  prisons  the  recitals  of 
some  of  the  remedial  statutes,  and  the  account  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  in  the  infamous  Bainbridge’s  case,  tell  us  only  too 
plainly,  and  the  pictures  of  these  scenes  of  extortion  which 
abound  in  the  pages  of  Smollett  and  Fielding  are  certainly 
not  overcoloured.  But  the  only  remedial  policy  which  can  be 
discovered  in  the  legislation  for  fifty  years  was  of  a  temporary 
kind — and  based  upon  no  principle  whatever.  The  overcrowded 
condition  of  all  the  gaols  and  prison  houses  in  the  country,  and 
the  great  excess  of  demand  over  supply  of  accommodation, 
were  the  only  motives  of  such  action  as  was  taken.  From 
time  to  time,  beginning  in  1747,  at  intervals  of  from  six  years 
to  one  year,  lists  were  ordered  to  be  made  out  of  all  insolvent 
prisoners  for  debt,  and  such  as  were  detained  for  sums  under 
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an  amount  stated  in  the  relieving  Act  were  ordered  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  on  making  out  a  sworn  list  of  all  their  property  and 
effects.  From  a  maximum  of  100/.  the  Acts  went  on  to  one  of 
2,0001.,  in  1812 — about  which  date  came  the  firet  step  founded 
on  any  intelligible  principle,  for  meeting  the  case  of  insolvent 
debtors.  Such  an  Act,  passed  in  1811,  whilst  discharging  pri¬ 
soners  for  2,000/.  and  under  who  should  disclose  fully  their 
estates,  further  ordered  that  ‘  whereas  many  honest  but  unfortu- 
‘  nate  persons  whose  debts  exceed  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  although 

*  willing  to  surrender  their  effects  for  the  benefit  of  their  ere- 
‘  ditors,  have  been  confined  in  gaol  many  years,  and  hut  for 

*  the  interposition  of  the  legislature  loill  be  doomed  to  perpetual 

*  imprisonment' — all  such  persons,  having  been  five  years  in 
prison,  should  be  released,  and  that  all  debtors  whatever  who 
had  been  ten  years  in  prison  should  be  free. 

In  the  following  year  the  chiefs  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts  were  directed  to  appoint  a  barrister  to  investigate  ap¬ 
plications  for  freedom  in  cases  of  long  imprisonment,  and  to 
release  ‘  where  it  shall  appear  to  them  just  and  fitting,’  in 
causes  for  2,000/.  and  under.  The  action  taken  under  this  ar¬ 
rangement  seemed  so  beneficial,  that  in  1813  a  law  was  passed 
authorising  the  king  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  preside  in 
a  court,  to  be  called  *  The  Court  for  Relief  of  Insolvent 
‘  Debtors.’  To  this  Commissioner  prisoners  of  three  months’ 
standing  might  address  petitions,  annexing  a  sworn  statement 
of  their  effects.  This  was  the  foundation  of  judicial  authority 
in  matters  which  ought  never  to  have  been  left  to  the  malice 
of  private  persons,  and  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  statutes 
which  deal  with  monetary  misfortunes  as  such,  and  not  as  crimes 
to  be  barbarously  punished. 

Space  fails  to  follow  this  interesting  subject  through  all  its 
phases,  from  the  first  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  with 
its  Court  of  Review,  to  the  date  of  its  abolition  in  1861  and 
subsequent  merger  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  But  various 
expedients  were  tried  for  meeting  country  cases  by  delegating, 
as  had  been  advantageously  done  in  Scotland  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  power  to  the  justices  to  take  cognisance  in  comparatively 
small  matters,  and  then  by  ordering  the  London  Commission¬ 
ers  to  go  circuit  at  least  thrice  a  year. 

Of  bankruptcy  law  the  statute  book  is  full.  But  within 
the  period  we  are  now  noticing  there  are  only  three  statutes  of 
any  importance.  These  show  in  a  marked  manner  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  now  and  then,  as  regards  the  estimate  formed  of 
the  character  of  indebtedness.  The  5  George  I.  c.  30  recites 
the  inconveniences  which  result  from  the  frauds  often  com- 
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mitted  by  bankrupts,  and  orders  that  after  May  14,  1729,  all 
persons  not  surrendering  within  forty-two  days  after  notice 
(not  necessarily  personal)  of  their  bankruptcy,  or  concealing  or 
embezzling  their  goods  afterwards  to  the  value  of  20/.,  shall 
be  adjudged  felons  and  die  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This 
precious  law  was  not  only  put  in  force,  but  was  made  perpetual 
in  1797,  four  years  after  the  execution  of  the  French  king,  and 
at  a  moment  when  affiliated  Jacobin  clubs  were  springing  up 
all  over  this  country. 

The  administration  of  bankruptcy  seems  to  have  been 
always  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  1832 
when  the  court  was  constituted  as  a  separate  one,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  strongest  opinion  against  the  advisability  of  doing 
so,  expressed  by  the  Chancery  Commissioners  in  1826.  The 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy  formerly  comprised  a  petition  by 
creditors  to  the  Chancellor,  setting  out  all  main  facts  and 
praying  for  relief.  On  being  satisfied  in  the  premisses,  the 
Chancellor  issued  his  fiat,  and  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  facts  and  to  make,  under 
direction  of  the  court,  such  assignments  and  other  arrangements 
as  seemed  best  calculated  to  effect  a  settlement.  The  process 
was  expensive,  even  ruinous,  to  the  estate  involved,  all  con¬ 
cerned  being  paid  by  fees  on  each  stage  of  the  matter.  Yet 
the  people  bore  this  heavy  yoke  till  1832,  when  a  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  and  a  Court  of  Review  in  Bankruptcy  were  esta¬ 
blished,  with  permanent  judges  and  a  permanent  staff  on  salary 
in  lieu  of  all  personal  fees. 

This  question  of  personal  fees  as  a  means  of  paying  judges 
and  judicial  officers  has  a  curious  history.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  the  system  fostered  that  other 
system  of  fleecing  the  sheep  who  bleated  for  justice,  by  the 
exaction  of  fines,  and  by  the  interposition  of  fee-bringing  ob¬ 
stacles  throughout  the  course  of  a  suit.  In  some  posts  no 
salary  at  all  Avas  given.  The  office-holder  was  allowed  to 
make  his  living  wholly  from  fees.  In  others  the  salary  and  the 
fee  principle  Avere  combined.  This  latter  Avas  the  case  with 
the  judicial  office  itself,  restricted,  hoAvever,  in  1799  and  1809, 
by  the  rule  which  required  payment  over  to  the  Exchequer  of 
all  amounts  exceeding  the  sum  fixed  by  statute  as  the  remune¬ 
ration  of  the  judge.  Till  1832  the  judges’  salaries  Avere  paid 
out  of  the  Civil  List,  but  Avere  then  charged  on  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund,  and  Avere  ordered  to  be  free  of  all  taxes,  *  statu- 
‘  table  or  customary,  on  places  and  pensions.’ 

In  1759,  Parliament  represented  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  Puisne  Judges  in  the  Courts  of  LaAv  at  Westminster,  to 
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the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Session  and  Exchequer  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  the  Justices  of  Chester,  and  to  the  Justices  of  Great 
Sessions  for  the  counties  in  Wales,  were  *  inadequate  to  the 
‘  dignity  and  importance  of  their  office.’  Fresh  stamp  duties 
were  imposed  upon  process  to  raise  a  fund  out  of  which  addi¬ 
tions  to  salaries,  amounting  in  the  case  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
to  oOO/.  each,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Chief  Baron  to  1,000/., 
were  awarded.  The  fund  being  found  insufficient  to  pay  the 
increased  salaries,  additional  stamp  duties  were  imposed  by 
various  statutes ;  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1798  recommended,  as  a  further  means  of  providing  a 
fund,  that  many  sinecure  offices  should  be  abolished  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  applied  to  this  purpose.  The  Acts  augmenting  the  sala¬ 
ries  assign  various  reasons,  some  alleging  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  others  reciting  only  ‘  whereas  it  is  reason- 
‘  able  and  expedient  that  a  further  augmentation  should  be 
‘  made.’  In  1799,  the  salaries  of  the  Puisne  Judges  were  raised 
to  3,000/.,  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  4,000/., 
and  4,000/.  was  fixed  at  the  same  time  as  a  proper  remu¬ 
neration  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Ten  years  later,  the 
Puisne  Judges  and  the  Chief  of  the  Exchequer  got  another 
1,000/.  a  year  each;  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  remaining  at  3,500/.  and  fees.  In  1826,  all 
fees  whatever  being  surrendered,  the  salaries  of  all  the  judges 
were  increased  even  beyond  their  present  amount ;  the  salary 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  having  been  assessed 
at  10,000/. 

As  regards  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  it 
seems  that  till  1826  his  salary  was  not  altered  by  the  statutes 
applicable  to  other  judges.  In  1734  it  was  fixed  at  4,000/., 
and  at  that  amount  it  remained  in  1812,  Avhen  Lord  Ellen- 
brough  complained  that  it  was  ‘  the  worst  paid  office  in  West- 
‘  minster  Hall.’  In  an  indignant  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  by  way  of  protest  against  Mr.  Bankes’s  Bill 
for  the  abolition  of  sinecure  offices.  Lord  Ellenbrough  asserts 
that  so  little  was  the  office  pay  equal  to  its  necessary  expenses 
that  he  was  ‘  obliged  to  draAv  from  his  private  income  some 
‘  thousands  every  year  of  his  life  for  that  purpose ;  ’  and  he 
goes  on  to  argue  from  these  premisses,  not  that  his  salary  should 
be  increased,  but  that  sinecures — of  which  he  held  one  in  his 
own  court  worth  7,700/.  a  year — ought  not  to  be  abolished, 
because  they  were  the  only  indemnity  he  had  by  way  of  ‘  the 
‘  provision  it  may  enable  me  to  make  for  my  family.’  The 
Chief  Justice’s  salaiy  was  liable  to  the  taxes  on  places  and 
pensions,  to  the  payment  of  circuit  expenses,  and  of  some 
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others  connected  with  his  court  in  London.  The  salaries  of 
the  other  judges  were  clear,  except  for  circuit  expenses ;  but 
the  chief  took  his  court  fees  in  addition,  and  gave  no  account 
to  the  Exchequer,  or  it  could  hardly  have  been  that  his  emolu¬ 
ments  from  all  sources  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at 
a  sum,  less  ostensibly,  than  was  paid  to  the  junior  judges  of  his 
court.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
was  at  the  same  time  3,500/.,  subject  to  taxes,  but  with  fees 
added. 

In  1799  the  Legislature  seem  to  have  first  recognised,  in 
respect  of  judges,  that  ‘  it  is  desirable  to  provide  pensions  for 
‘  such  persons  as  shall  have  diligently  and  uprightly  conducted 
‘  themselves.’  An  Act  of  that  year  authorised  a  pension  of 
4,000/.  a  year  to  a  Lord  Chancellor;  3,000/.  to  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  King’s  Bench ;  2,500/.  each  to  the  Master  of  the 
Kolls,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  2,000/.  each  to  the  Puisne  Judges. 
The  qualifications  for  pension  were  fifteen  years’  service,  or 
incapacity  through  illness. 

The  principle  of  giving  pensions  as  part  of  wages  was 
recognised  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  judicial  officers  in 
1806,"  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  authorised,  by  the  same 
Act  that  accorded  400/.  a  year  more  salary  to  each  of  the 
eleven  Masters,  to  grant  pensions  of  500/.  a  year  to  Masters 
of  twenty  years’  standing,  or  to  such  as  might  become  dis¬ 
abled  at  any  time  by  illness.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  officers  of  the  legal  departments  were  still  allowed 
to  look  to  fees  as  the  means  of  making  a  living,  and  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  those  dependent  upon  them.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  do  otherwise  than  exact  as  many  fees  as  possible,  and 
the  more  successful  the  officials  were  in  this  natural  pursuit 
the  more  scandalous  became  the  ‘  law’s  delays  ’  and  ‘  the  inso- 
‘  lence  of  office.’  During  the  interval  between  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissions  in  1733  and  1815,  very  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  check  this.  In  1806  the  salaries  of 
the  clerks  in  the  Accountant-General’s  office  were  augmented, 
it  appearing  that  they  had  had  to  pay  for  necessary  help 
out  of  their  own  pocket,  and  200/.  a  year  extra  was  given 
to  the  Accountant-General  himself,  to  provide  stationery, 
hooks,  furniture,  and  care-takers  for  the  office.  In  1810 
provision  was  made  for  giving  pensions  to  Examiner’s  and 
their  clerks,  and  to  some  other  officers  of  the  Chancery ;  and 
at  several  dates  increases  to  salary  were  made  to  Masters  and 
other  officials,  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  nothing  was  done  to  stop  the  evil 
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of  payment  by  fees  in  the  law  offices  generally,  till  the  time 
when  in  1815  the  House  of  Commons  petitioned  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Up  to  that  time  the  ar¬ 
gument  used  by  Lord  Ellenborougli  prevailed  not  only  to  keep 
sinecures,  fees,  and  saleable  offices  as  heavy  make-weights 
for  salaries  of  Chief  Judges,  but  for  salaries  and  pensions  of 
almost  all  the  legal  administration.  The  attempts  to  abolish 
sinecures,  made  u|)on  the  reports  of  Select  Committees  and  of 
Commissions  in  1811  and  onwards,  were  thwarted  by  the  in¬ 
terest  of  those  who  loved  to  have  the  grievance  of  a  low 
salary  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  keeping  wealthy 
palliatives. 

The  character  of  legislation  between  1733  and  1815  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  necessitate  much  alteration  in  the  machinery 
of  law,  whether  administrative  or  executive.  For  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  ‘  frivolous  and  vexatious  arrests  ’  none  were  to  be  held  to 
bail  in  the  superior  courts  in  respect  of  actions  for  less  than 
10/.,  nor  in  an  inferior  court  for  causes  under  2/.,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  again  ordered  to  be  in  English.  Later  on,  attempts 
were  made  to  lessen  the  vexations  arrests  constantly  taking 
place  upon  mesne  process,  by  ordering  that  after  June  1, 1803, 
no  one  should  be  so  arrested  for  any  sum  not  equal  to  such  a 
sum  as  by  laAV  he  was  liable  for  to  arrest,  exclusive  of  costs.  Any¬ 
one  arrested  on  mesne  process  who  should  pay  the  claim  against 
him  into  court,  together  with  10/.  for  cost,  to  abide  the  event, 
was  to  be  free,  whilst  defendants  Avere  alloAved  costs  Avhen  the 
j)laintitf  failed  to  recover  Avhat  he  sued  for.  To  prevent  frauds  by 
tenants,  poAver  w'as  given  to  landlords  to  seize  a  lessee’s  goods 
Avherever  found,  except  in  the  possession  of  a  bond  fide  pur¬ 
chaser  for  value.  Coroners,  for  Avhom  a  laAv  of  Henry  VII. 
had  provided  a  fee  of  13s.  4d.,  payable  only  in  cases  of  murder, 
and  then  out  of  the  murderer’s  estate,  Avere  granted  a  fee  of 
tAventy  shillings,  and  travelling  expenses,  in  all  cases. 

The  cost  of  removing  prisoners  to  gaol,  formerly  paid  by 
themselves  on  ])ain  of  distraint,  was  ordered  to  be  borne  by 
the  counties.  Expenses  to  poorer  Avitnesses  in  criminal  cases 
Avere  ordered  to  be  alloAved.  The  King’s  Bench  Prison,  of 
Avhich  the  marshalate  had  been  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir 
William  Smith  in  fee,  having  fallen  into  dangerous  dilapidation, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  then  marshal  having  fallen  into  like  con¬ 
dition,  poAver  Avas  taken  in  1752  to  rebuild  the  prison  for  7,800/. 
at  the  king’s  cost  and  to  resume  the  grant,  Avhilst  the  empoAver- 
ing  Act  prescribed  that  in  future  neither  the  office  of  marshal, 
nor  other  office  about  the  prison,  should  be  sold,  tlurors  Avho 
absented  themselves,  having  been  summoned,  Averc,  in  1756, 
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ordered  to  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  forty 
shillings.  In  1760  the  commissions  of  the  judges  to  execute 
their  office  quandiu  sc  bene  gesserint,  were  ordered  to  endure, 
notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  king  in  wliose  name  the 
commission  had  issued.  Sheriffs  were  ordered  to  provide 
suitable  lodgings  for  the  judges  of  assize,  especially  in  Wales. 
In  1772  an  Act  which  applied  not  only  to  England,  but  in¬ 
cluded  ‘  His  Majesty’s  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,’ 
provided  that  persons  standing  mute  and  refusing  to  plead  on 
an  indictment  for  felony  or  juracy,  should  be,  ipso  facto,  con¬ 
victed  and  executed,  instead  of  suffering  ‘  peine  forte  et  dure.’  * 
Persons  forging  acceptances  or  receipts  for  payment  of  money 
were  ordered  to  be  hanged,  as  were  also  all  iwst-office  offi¬ 
cials  who  stole  a  letter,  and  all  men  who  forged  stamps,  or 
who  ‘  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  armed  with  fire-arms 
‘  or  other  offensive  weapons,’  assisted  to  export  wool  or  other 
goods  liable  to  duty.  A  like  fate  was  provided  for  those  who 
maliciously  destroyed  or  pulled  down  buildings  or  engines 
used  in  manufacture,  or  who  even  attempted  to  do  this. 

For  the  better  police  government  of  the  metroimlis,  which 
had  been  disgracefully  given  over  to  Mohocks  and  other  ‘  sons 
‘of  glory,’  the  king  w'as  authorised  in  1792  to  establish  seven 
public  offices  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  to  appoint  three 
justices  to  each  at  a  salary  of  400/. 

In  1773  a  stop  was  put  to  ‘the  intolerable  vexation  and 
‘charge  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the  Dominion  of  Wales,’ 
caused  by  persons  commencing  ‘  trifling  and  frivolous  suits  in 
‘  the  Courts  at  AVestminster  upon  causes  of  action  arising 
‘  within  the  said  Dominion  of  Wales,’  whereby  costs  were  run 
up  to  a  grievous  amount  and  the  course  of  justice  was  delayed. 
A  capital  remedy  was  devised,  according  to  which  plaintiffs  in 
such  actions  recovering  less  than  10/.  were  on  a  judge’s  certi- 


*  This  in  the  terse  language  of  the  older  law  books  consisted  of  the 
following  treatment,  applied  to  those  who  refused  to  plead  in  order 
that  they  might  avoid  for  their  families  the  forfeiture  consequent  upon 
conviction.  The  prisoner  refusing  to  plead  was  to  be  remanded  to 
prison,  and  put  into  a  low  dark  chamber,  and  there  laid  on  his  back 
on  the  bare  floor  naked,  unless  where  decency  forbade ;  that  there 
sliould  be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  could 
bear,  and  more ;  that  he  should  have  no  sustenance,  save  only  on  the 
first  day  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread,  and  on  the  second  day  three 
draughts  of  standing  water  that  should  be  nearest  to  the  prison  door ; 
and  that  in  this  situation,  such  should  be  alternately  his  diet,  till  he 
died,  or,  as  anciently  the  judgment  ran,  till  he  answered. 
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ficate  of  the  facts,  igso  facto,  iion-suited  in  s[>ite  of  their  verdict, 
and  condemned  in  costs. 

In  1776,  the  year  in  which  American  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed,  an  Act  recites  the  ‘  various  inconveniences  ’  arising 
from  the  transportation  of  convicts  ‘  to  His  ^lajesty’s  colonies 
‘  and  plantations  in  America,  now  in  use  within  that  part  of 
‘  Great  Britain  called  England,’  and  particularly  refers  to  the 
evil  of ‘depriving  this  kingdom  of  many  subjects  whose  labour 
‘  might  be  useful  to  the  community,  and  Avho  by  proper  care 
‘  and  correction  might  be  reclaimed  from  their  evil  courses.’ 
This  Act,  the  16  George  III.  c.  43,  was  the  first  hard- 
labour  statute.  It  authorised  the  judges  to  substitute  for 
transportation  a  sentence  of  penal  labour,  in  cleaning  the 
Thames,  raising  soil  and  gravel  from  its  bed,  or  other  hard 
work — for  a  jieriod  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ten, 
years.  Death  was  the  penalty  provided  for  fugitives  from  this 
servitude.  Power  was  given,  in  1802,  to  enable  public  officers 
employed  abroad  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
the  venue  being  laid  in  Middlesex,  for  offences  committed  by 
them  ab)-oad — an  Act  very  greatly  needed  to  check  wantonness 
and  brutality  of  conduct  which  had  pi’eviously  gone  unpunished. 
Soon  after  the  Union  with  Ireland  ])ower  was  given  to  make 
English  and  Irish  judgments  valid  for  execution  in  either 
country  on  registration,  and  to  abolish  in  criminal  cases  the 
territorial,  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  either  kingdom.  Such  is  a 
summary  of  the  leading  innovations  affecting  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  during  the  seventy-five  years  ended 
in  1815. 

About  that  date  the  country  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  fright¬ 
ful  character  of  much  of  its  law,  and  the  positive  wickedness 
of  much  of  its  administration,  and  it  turned  with  avidity  from 
the  task  of  slaying  its  foreign  enemies  to  that  of  dealing  with 
the  foes  of  its  own  household.  Some  of  the  signs  of  awakening 
do  not  perhaps  show'  a  very  vivid  conception,  or  a  high  ideal. 
But  it  w'as  something  to  get  a  statute  declaring  that  excommu¬ 
nication,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  process  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  was  to  carry  no  civil  disability,  even  though,  in  certain 
eases  of  definitive  sentence,  six  months’  imprisonment  might  be 
its  accompaniment.  It  was  a  gain  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity 
for  written  verdicts  in  Scotch  criminal  cases,  a  necessity 
whereby,  through  blunders  in  form,  criminals  often  escaped ;  a 
gain  to  find  the  Legislature  requiring  that  annual  returns  should 
be  made  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  the  Home  Office,  of 
all  commitments  and  all  trials  for  criminal  offences  and  mis¬ 
demeanours ;  and  that  prisoners  should  no  longer  be  made 
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to  pay  fees  for  the  maintenance  and  profit  of  their  gaolers, 
or  be — as  often  they  had  been-  -kept  languishing  in  dungeons, 
for  non-payment  of  these  fees,  though  they  had  discharged  all 
their  legal  debts. 

The  pillory,  that  favourite  instrument  of  Star  Chamber 
practice,  was,  in  1816,  found  to  have  been  ‘in  many  cases  in- 
‘  expedient,’  and  not  fully  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  was  accordingly  abolished,  except  for  per¬ 
jury  or  subornation  of  it.  At  the  same  ei)och  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  ‘the  punishment  of  public  whipping  of  female 
‘  offenders  has  been  found  inexjiedient,’  and  that  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  might  be  substituted  without  prejudice  to 
public  morals,  or  to  the  authority  of  law.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  awakening  public  conscience  and 
of  droll  compromise  as  to  remedy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  statute, 
passed  in  1814,  for  altering  the  sentence  in  cases  of  conviction 
for  high  treason.  The  54  George  III.  c.  146  recites  that  the 
law  then  required  sentence  in  high  treason  to  be  that  convicted 
prisoners  ‘should  be  drawn  on  an  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu- 
•  tion,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  until  they  are 
‘dead,  but  that  they  should  be  taken  down  again,  and  that 
‘  when  they  are  yet  alive,  their  bowels  shall  be  taken  out  and 
‘  burned  before  their  faces,  and  that  afterwards  their  heads 
‘should  be  severed  from  their  bodies,  and  their  bodies  be 
‘divided  into  four  quarters,  and  their  heads  and  quarters  to  be 
‘at  the  king’s  disposal.’  In  1814  the  tender  mercy  of  the  law 
not  only  did  not  refuse  to  allow  the  judge  who  pronounced 
such  a  sentence  to  commend  the  soul  of  the  convict  to  the 
kind  consideration  of  Heaven,  but  authorised  him  by  statute  to 
order  that  the  poor  wretch  should  hang  till  dead,  and  that  the 
processes  hitherto  wrought  on  the  quivering,  living  body  should 
thereafter  be  performed  on  the  corpse.  The  same  statute  au¬ 
thorised  the  king,  by  royal  warrant,  to  remit  the  drawing  on  a 
hurdle,  and  to  substitute  beheading  for  hanging :  further  than 
this  it  did  not  go. 

In  1815  ‘  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  and  commis- 
‘  sioners  of  shires  and  boroughs  in  Parliament,  assembled,’  peti¬ 
tioned  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  and  report  ‘  upon 
‘  the  duties,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  the  several  officers, 
‘  clerks,  and  ministers  of  justice.’  The  burdens  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings,  under  a  system  which  not  only  led  to  delay,  but  in  which 
obstacles  to  progress  were  encouraged  by  direct  money  pre¬ 
miums,  had  come  to  be  so  great,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
legion  of  sinecure  legal  offices  had  become  so  intolerable,  that 
the  i)ublic  by  their  representatives  determined  to  bridle  it. 
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The  Commissioners  went  laboriously  into  their  work,  took 
seven  years  over  it,  and. from  time  to  time  made  reports- as  to 
the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  the  fees  taken  in  the  several  ’ 
offices  of  the  Chancery  and  the  LaAv  Courts.  They  stated  that 
their  ‘  opinions  upon  the  reasonableness  of  emoluments  have 
‘  been  materially  affected  by  the  great  change  in  the  Avealth  of 
‘  the  country  since  the  Order  of  1743,  the  decrease  in  the 
‘  value  of  money,  and  the  increased  rate  at  Avhich  skill  and  in- 
‘  dustry  of  all  kinds  are  noAv  remunerated.’ 

Though  the  Commissioners  Avere  careful  to  avoid  anything 
like  recommendations  of  change  in  procedure,  and  only  slightly 
touched  the  blemishes  in  the  offices  they  reported  on,  the  facts 
presented  in  their  report  laid  the  foundation  of  much  subse¬ 
quent  reform,  both  legislative  and  executive.  The  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  and  the  Courts  of  the  Teinds  Commissioners  in  Scotland 
were  revicAved  and  remodelled,  and  fresh  regulations  Avere  made 
as  to  qualification  and  salary  of  officers  and  clerks.  The 
Scotch  Court  of  Admiralty  Avas  also  reformed,  and  abuses  of 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  debt  Avere  set  right.  In  England 
the  most  important  outcome  of  the  Avork  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  Avas  a  laAv,  in  1823,  Avhereby  all  doubt  as  to  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  judges  in  Equity  and  at  Common  LaAV  to 
fix  the  tariff  of  charges  in  their  respective  courts  Avas  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  judges  Avere  emj)OAvered  to  fix,  from  time 
to  time,  the  fees  to  be  taken.  This  curbing  of  the  poAver  of 
irresponsible  persons  capable  of  doing  evil  Avas  a  great  and 
direct  gain.  The  indirect  fruits  of  the  Commissioners  Avere 
hardly  less  valuable.  So  flagrantly  scandalous  Avere  seme  of 
the  ascertained  facts,  combined  Avith  the  efforts  made  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  men  like  Mr.  Bankes  in  1811  and  1812  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  sinecures,  that  Bills  Avere  easily  passed,  even  in  an 
unreformed  House  of  Commons,  for  taking  aAvay  the  right  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justices  and  of  their  chief  clerks  to  sell  offices 
in  the  courts  of  (Queen’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  The  right, 
born  of  custom,  for  judges  and  officers  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity  to  place  out  for  their  OAvn  benefit  the  moneys  of 
clients  entrusted  to  their  care  ex  necessitate,  Avas  at  the  same 
time  assailed,  and  though  Lord  Ellenborough  denounced  such 
acts  of  reform  as  an  interference  with  prescriptive  private 
rights,  amounting  to  confiscation,  these  very  reasonable  pro¬ 
jects  became  law.  The  legal  departments  were  overloaded 
with  appointments  AA’hich  Avere  served  by  deputies,  and  many 
of  which  ought  never  to  have  existed.  Persistent  efforts  to 
remove  these  blots  from  the  administration  of  justice  Avere 
met  by  strenuous  resistance  in  Parliament  and  elscAvhere.  But 
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they  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  resistance,  and  had  their  con 
summation  in  the  purcliase,  as  late  as  1845,  of  the  last  un¬ 
bought  privilege  to  plunder.  In  that  year  the  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  resigned  the  patent,  granted  to  his  ancestor  by  Charles  II., 
for  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Seal  of  the  Courts  of  King’s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the  consideration  being  an  annuity 
of  843/.  for  himself,  and  300/.  for  his  deputy. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  retaining  sinecures  were  not  want¬ 
ing,  based  upon  the  specious  pretexts  that  legal  sinecures  in¬ 
volved  no  robbery  of  state  funds,  inasmuch  as  salaries  were 
payable  out  of  funds  contributed  by  suitors’  fees,  and  not  out 
of  money  provided  by  Parliament.  The  funds  were  large  and 
increased  yearly.  What  did  it  matter  if  certain  obligations 
were  laid  upon  this  bye  sum — any  more  than  it  mattered  that 
a  royal  or  ministerial  favourite  should  be  rewarded  by  an  ap¬ 
pointment  on  the  Irish  establishment,  or  at  the  expense  of  a 
colony  ?  To  understand  the  argument  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  charges  of  law  and  justice  in  this  kingdom 
were,  and  indeed  to  a  large  extent  still  are,  provided  for  out  of 
suitors’  fees.  The  Xapoleonic  idea  that  war  should  support 
war  was  early  applied  to  strife  in  law  courts,  and  the  practice 
of  ensuring  that  they  who  serve  the  legal  altar  should  also  live 
by  it,  has  a  very  ancient  genealogy.  So  long  as  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  officials  had  to  make  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  pay 
their  clerks  and  their  rents,  out  of  fees,  it  is  intelligible  that 
suitors  should  have  been  required  to  pay,  and  to  pay  heavily. 
But  these  all  swept  away  and  put  on  salary  annually  voted  by 
Parliament,  or  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  persons  who  are  compelled  to 
invoke  the  Courts  of  J ustice  should  be  required  to  pay  court 
fees  and  fees  on  process,  any  more  than  people  who  have  indi¬ 
vidually  business  at  the  Home  Office  or  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  required  to  pay  fees  before  getting  their  business  done  at 
those  offices.  Yet  it  seems,  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Services  Expenditure,  that  in  the  year  1871-72 
the  gross  charge  for  civil  legal  administration,  ajiart  from  cri¬ 
minal  courts,  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,746,000/.,  the  net 
sum  806,000/.,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  fees  contributed 
by  suitors,  and  by  the  annual  yield  of  formerly  capitalised  fees 
not  otherwise  mortgaged. 

Until  1869  the  large  sums  of  accumulated  fees,  and  of  un¬ 
claimed  moneys  in  the  custody  of  the  courts,  did  not  come  in 
any  way  under  the  scrutiny  of  Parliament.  Each  court  ad¬ 
ministered  its  own  funds,  and  seemed  to  think  that  so  long  as 
it  did  not  ask  help  from  the  Treasury,  the  Government  had  no 
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sort  of  right  to  interfere,  or  even  to  question  the  extent  of  the 
staff,  or  the  amount  of  th;!  salaries.  Acts  of  Parliament,  so 
late  as  William  IV.,  seemed  to  recognise  this  doctrine,  for 
they  gave  absolute  ])ower  to  the  chief  judges  alone  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  numbers  of  their  staff,  and  though  later  statutes  gave 
the  Treasury  concurrent  power  in  fixing  salaries,  custom  and 
possession  neutralised  this  power,  and  things  went  on  as  before. 
Excepting  those  statutes  passed  early  in  her  Majesty’s  reign 
for  putting  Common  Law  and  Criminal  Law  charges  on  public 
funds,  the  resolution  long  formed,  to  bring  the  charges  of 
Law  and  Justice  as  completely  under  Parliamentary  control  as 
are  the  expenses  of  Army  or  Navy,  gained  but  little  way  till 
after  Mr.  (iladstone’s  accession  to  office  in  1868.  In  August 
1869  an  Act  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  the  salaries, 
expenses,  and  funds  of  Courts  of  Law  in  England,  embodied 
the  results  of  years  of  w(»rk  and  of  the  labours  of  numerous 
committees  and  commissions.  It  recited  the  desirability  of 
the  expenditure  for  Coiu-ts  of  Justice  being  paid  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  and  from  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Par¬ 
liament.  It  further  stated  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  were  j)ossessed  of  large  stims,  other 
than  stock  and  cash  belonging  to  suitors,  and  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  was  proj)er  that  all  necessary  administrative 
charges  shall  be  pai(l  by  the  public,  so  the  funds  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  courts  and  in  their  possession  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Crown. 

The  rums  transferred  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
were  exceedingly  large.  The  Court  of  Chancery  gave  uj) 
3,967,832/.  17.v.  3f/.,the  Court  of  Bankru[)tcy  1,907,593/.  1 9.<(.  6(/. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  retained,  as  belonging  to  suitors,  a 
sum  of  56,614,934/.  4s.  Id.,  but  was  not  allowed  to  retain  un¬ 
controlled  possession.  Its  own  financial  officer,  the  Account¬ 
ant-General,  gave  way  to  a  Treasury  officer,  styled  Assistant- 
Paymaster-General  for  Chancery  business.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  which  suitors  were  to  be  allowed  interest  on  their 
money  necessarily  left  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  so  that  the 
source  of  profit  from  investment  as  a  banker,  formerly  open  to 
officers  of  the  court,  and  subsequently  to  the  court  itself,  was 
taken  away,  and  the  natural  increment  of  money  was  allowed 
to  accrue  to  the  proprietors  who  were  the  occasion  of  the 
increment.  The  court  had  previously  considered  that  so  long  I 
as  it  had  the  means  of  meeting  all  demands,  it  was  entitled, 
bankerwise,  to  employ  the  money  to  its  own  profit.  From 
this  source,  and  from  the  fees  of  suitors,  accrued  the  great  sums 
handed  over  to  the  Crown  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  1869. 
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Great  as  these  sums  were  they  would  have  been  greater, 
but  that  at  various  times,  drafts  had  been  made,  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  guaranteed  against  all  consequences, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  offices  for  the  several  courts. 
The  Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  of  1865  authorised 
the  outlay  of  1,000,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
the  new  Law  Courts.  In  1774  authority  was  given  to  re¬ 
build  the  office  of  the  Six  Clerks  of  the  King’s  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  to  erect  offices  for  the  Registrars  and  for  the 
Accountant-General,  with  a  view  to  the  better  preservation  of 
the  court  records  and  papers.  In  1792  the  proceeds  of  a  sum 
of  300,000/.  out  of  unused  suitors’  money  were  applied  to  re¬ 
build  the  offices  of  the  Masters  in  Ordinary,  &c.  Offices  for 
the  Examiners,  Cursitors,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  Clerk  of 
the  Petty  Bag,  were  similarly  provided  for  in  1810. 

It  were  long,  and  not  quite  germane  to  the  present  subject, 
to  remark  upon  all  the  reforming  agents  and  agencies  which 
since  1815  have  contributed  to  change  the  aspect  of  British  law. 
To  the  exertions  of  Romilly,  of  Brougham,  of  Mackintosh,  and 
of  Peel,  the  country  and  civilisation  were,  and  are,  for  ever 
indebted.  But  it  is  not  by  the  unassisted  exertions  of  individual 
men  that  great  changes  in  legislative  or  executive  action  are 
accomplished  in  this  country.  The  solid  foundation  upon  which 
appeals  for  reform  alone  can  be  based  are  to  be  found  in  the 
detailed  works  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions,  and  similar  councils.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  re¬ 
forms  which  have  been  considered,  and  it  was  not  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  those  which  remain  to  be  noticed.  Between  the 
years  1818  and  1824  Commissioners  reported  at  great  length 
on  the  ])ersonnel  of  the  three  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
the  Appeal  Courts  for  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 
Subsequently,  that  is  to  say  between  1826  and  1845,  other 
Commissioners  reported  on  the  practice  and  procedure  in  all 
these  courts  and  in  those  of  the  Chancery,  Bankruptcy,  and 
Criminal  Law.  The  reports  made  by  these  Commissioners 
were,  to  use  the  words  of  the  latest-appointed  Commissioners 
in  their  second  report,  ‘  the  parents  of  statutes  which  changed 
‘  the  character  of  English  law  and  altered  its  practice  and 
‘  procedure.’ 

Within  the  thirty  years  comprised  in  the  dates  of  these 
various  Commissions,  the  law  paid  off  large  arrears  of  debt 
which  it  owed  to  common  sense  and  to  justice.  The  arbitrary 
distinction  between  term  and  vacation  was  done  away  with  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  Middlesex  causes  at  Nisi  Prius  to  be 
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tried  in  London  and  Westminster  during  vacation  as  during 
term,  and  of  allowing  writs  tested  in  term  to  be  returnable  in 
vacation.  The  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  were  authorised 
to  sit  at  Serjeants’  Inn  or  at  Westminster  a  fortnight  before 
each  term  in  order  to  dispose  of  any  remanets  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  term.  The  capital  sentence  on  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
authorised  by  the  5  George  I.  c.  30,  was  repealed ;  and  the 
bloody  character  of  a  law  which  awarded  death  for  small 
thefts,  for  rioters  in  the  district  of  the  Mint  in  Southwark,  for 
those  who  stole  ‘  in  any  shop,  warehouse,  coach-house,  or 
‘  stable  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes  of  the  value  of  five 
‘  shillings,’  or  who  stole  from  barges  goods  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  ;  for  armed  poaching  ;  for  frauds  on  the  revenue ; 
for  lamb-stealing;  for  slaying  cow  or  sheep  with  intent  to 
steal  the  skin ;  for  forgery — was  effaced.  The  laws  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  insolvency  w'ere  placed  upon  a  footing  that  was 
nearly  intelligible ;  and  measures  were  taken  to  jnit  a  stop  to 
frivolous  suits  and  vexatious  arrests.  Benefit  of  clergy,  that 
droll  device  for  lessening  the  brutality  of  the  law,  Avas  finally 
abrogated.  Persons  committed  for  trial  on  chai’ges  of  felony 
Avere  alloAVcd,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail,  instead  of  necessarily  being  kept  in  prison  till 
the  trial  day’.  The  empoAvering  statute  recited  that  ‘  the 
‘  technical  strictness  of  criminal  proceedings  might  in  many 
‘  instances  be  relaxed  so  as  to  ensure  the  punishment  of  the 
‘  guilty  Avithout  depriving  the  accused  of  any  just  means  of 
‘  defence  ’ — and  proceeded  to  direct  that  indictments  Avere  not 
to  abate  for  any  dilatory  plea  of  misnomer,  and  that  purely 
formal  omissions  or  commissions,  if  not  material,  Avere  not  to 
invalidate  the  indictment.  Arrest  on  mesne  process  Avas 
abolished  except  on  special  order  of  a  Judge  on  the  SAvorn 
statement  that  a  fraudulent  AAUthdraAval  from  the  jurisdiction 
was  contemplated.  A  mass  of  statutes,  dating  from  Henry  III. 
to  9  George  IV.,  Avas  repealed  as  no  longer  applicable  to  Eng¬ 
lish  society.  The  ‘great  and  unnecessary  inconvenience  and 
‘  delay  occasioned  by  the  numerous  holidays  noAv  kept  ’  in  the 
laAV  offices,  Avere  abated ;  and  King  Charles’  Marty’rdom,  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  feasts  of  Epiphany,  Circum¬ 
cision,  Gun|X)Avder  Plot,  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  and  a  host  of 
loyal  and  religious  festivals,  ceased  to  have  holiday  signifi¬ 
cation  in  the  courts  of  law.  ‘  The  terms,’  said  the  Common 
LaAV  Commissioners,  in  1829,  ‘  are  said  to  have  been  set  apart 
‘  for  forensic  business,  as  seasons  of  leisure  not  occupied  by 
*  church  festivals,  or  fasts,  nor  liable  to  the  general  avocations 
‘  of  rural  labour.  But  this  was  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
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‘  and  under  a  different  judicial  system  from  that  which  now 
‘  exists ;  and  such  considerations  as  applied  to  the  present 
‘  mode  of  carrying  on  a  suit  at  law  have  almost  entirely  lost 
‘  their  force.’  What  was  true  of  the  terms  was  true  of  the 
holidays,  and  the  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42  swept  the 
anti(|ue  obstruction  away. 

The  separate  jurisdictions  of  the  County  Palatine  cf  Chester 
and  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  were  done  away  (in  1830), 
and  circuits  were  ordered  for  these  districts  as  for  the  rest 
of  England.  Power  was  given  to  judges  to  order  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  witnesses  on  interrogatories,  or  orally  before  an 
appointee  of  the  court,  before  trial ;  and  to  appoint  commis¬ 
sioners  for  taking  evidence  abroad.  The  methods  by  which 
process  was  begun  in  the  three  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law  w’ere  assimilated,  having  before  been  diverse.  To  the 
King  in  Council  Avere  transferred  the  poAvers  heretofore 
exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Delegates ;  and  in  1833  was 
passed  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  ‘  an  Act  for  the  further 
‘  amendment  of  the  laAv  and  the  better  advancement  of  jus- 
‘  tice.’  This  Act  included  the  first  great  comprehensive 
scheme  of  modern  Iuav  reform,  and  Avas  the  direct  ancestor 
of  the  Common  LaAv  Procedure  Acts  of  1852,  1854,  and 
1860,  In  the  same  year,  the  year  Avhich  saAv  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  foolish  and  expensive  ceremony  by  Avhich  entails 
were  formerly  cut  off,  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  Averc  ])avtially  re-organised.  In  the  folloAv- 
ing  year  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Avas  established,  with 
jurisdiction  in  London  and  Middlesex,  certain  parts  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  all  cases  of  felony  on  the  high  seas 
and  other  places  Avithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of 
England.  In  1846  County  Courts  superseded  every Avhere 
Courts  of  Request  and  other  petty  debt  courts,  and  introduced 
in  many  districts  a  local  remedy  Avhere  before  no  remedy  Avhat- 
ever  existed.  In  1857  Avas  SAvept  aAvay  all  ecclesiastical  legal 
authority,  except  only  that  Avhich  alloAved  the  clergy  the 
jKAAver  to  grant  marriage  licenses.  All  poAver  formerly  e'n- 
joyed  by  courts  ecclesiastical  in  respect  of  Avills  and  matri¬ 
monial  causes  was  transferred  to  the  new  lay  courts.  In  1861 
the  criminal  law  Avas  in  a  measure  codified  by  the  five  Acts 
passed  in  the  tAventy-fifth  year  of  the  Queen,  which  superseded, 
in  respect  of  malicious  injuries  to  person  and  property,  of  for¬ 
gery  and  of  false  coining,  a  large  number  of  obsolete  statutes 
repealed  at  the  same  time. 

These  capital  alterations,  accompanied  as  they  Avere  by 
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numerous  detailed  refonns  in  minor  principle  and  practice, 
revolutionised  from  time  to  time  the  machinery  which  adminis¬ 
tered  the  law.  Offices  once  of  great  power  and  utility  w'ere 
superseded,  and  the  public  no  longer  required  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  its  servants.  Instead  of  finding  suitable 
employment  for  them  elsewhere,  compensatory  pensions  for 
loss  of  office  and  of  pi’ospects  were  awarded,  even  to  young 
men  capable  of  service.  The  nation  gradually  found  itself 
saddled  with  enormous  ineffective  charges  from  this  source, 
and  the  permanent  value  of  the  administrative  changes  made 
■was  marred  and  lessened  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  [)ensiops 
which  gi’ew  from  them.  No  principle  whatever  w'as  observable 
in  the  system  by  w’hich  these  pensions  were  granted.  The 
most  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  by 
the  application  of  that  pressure  which  lawyers  best  know  how¬ 
to  force,  was  the  object  aimed  at  and  attained.  When  the 
business  of  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was 
transferred  to  the  Chancery  in  1841,  Sworn  clerks,  no  longer 
required,  received  seven-eighths  of  their  salary  by  way  of  pen¬ 
sion  ;  Side  clerks  had  three-fourths.  Country  Commissioners 
of  Bankrupts,  abolished  in  1842,  were  allowed  two-thirds; 
officers  of  Courts  of  Bequest,  abolished  in  1846,  the  same; 
and  a  like  amount  was  given  to  officers  of  the  Palace  Court, 
which  w-as  done  away  with  in  1849.  Full  salary  for  pension 
w-as  given  to  ^Masters  in  Chancery  and  their  chief  clerks,  and 
to  the  Hereditary  Chief  Usher  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
1852,  and  to  certain  officers  of  the  London  and  of  the  Country 
District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in  1869,  on  the  ground  that 
these  officers  either  held  for  life,  or  that  they  held  sinecure 
offices,  or  offices  that  might  be  exercised  by  deputy.  AVhat- 
ever  the  reason,  the  scale  of  compensatory  pensions  was  almost 
jis  varied  as  the  offices  to  which  it  Avas  applied ;  and  the  result 
of  the  compensatory  system  was  that  in  1873  there  Avas  a 
charge  on  the  Imperial  purse  of  226,233/.  on  that  account 
alone.  Former  years  had  shoAvn  even  larger  figures,  but  in 
December  of  that  year  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  the 
preceding  October  presented  that  this  large  sum  Avas  then 
being  paid:  187,348/.  of  it  to  742  English;  8,545/.  to  23 
Scotch;  and  30,340/.  to  171  Irish,  pensioners.  They  reported 
that  no  further  use  could  be  made  of  the  jtensioners  in  the 
public  service,  chiefly  because  of  some  technical  difficulty  in 
the  disestablishing  Acts,  even  in  cases  Avhere  it  Avas  the  mani¬ 
fest  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  recall  into  active  Avork  the 
officers  it  pensioned. 
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It  was  one  of  the  leading  ])oints  for  investigation  by  the 
Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Lisgar,  that  they  should 
ascertain  and  report  in  what  manner  the  large  number  of 
j)ersons,  formerly  employed  in  courts  of  justice,  but  now  on 
the  comi)ensatory  ])ension  list,  could  be  re-employed.  The 
answer  is  in  effect  that  none  can  be  compelled  to  serve  again  ; 
but  that  there  are  persons  on  the  list  capable  and  desirous  of 
employment,  yet  unable  to  ])rocure  it.  Emphatically  enough 
do  the  Commissioners  echo  the  recommendation  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  out  of  which  their  com¬ 
mission  grew,  to  the  effect  ‘  that  reductions  should  be  effected 
‘  rather  by  an  entire  cessation  of  appointments  to  the  clerical 
‘  service,  and  by  transfers  from  one  department  to  another, 

‘  than  by  superannuating  (on  terms  of  abolition  of  office)  the 
‘  clerks  who  may  be  found  redundant  in  particular  offices.’ 

Although  the  .hulicature  Act  is  careful  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  to  the  new  court  of  all  existing  officers,  officials,  and 
clerks  in  the  old  courts,  preserving  all  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  it  is  clear  that  the  Act  contemplates  changes  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery.  Leaving  intact  all  existing  officers, 
it  provides  that  future  assistants  of  all  kinds  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  as  such  come  under  the 
general  regulations  of  state  service,  in  the  m.atter  of  pension, 
whether  eom{)ensatory  or  otherwise.  But  it  did  not  lay  down 
— nor  indeed  could  do  so — any  regulations  as  to  the  conditions 
of  service,  the  salaries,  the  method  of  appointment,  the  qualifi¬ 
cations,  or  the  employment,  of  such  officers.  Neither  did  it 
take  account  of  the  Avay  in  which  existing  officers  should  be 
provided  for  in  case  the  operation  of  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Act  should  require  the  surrender  of  their  posts.  These 
delicate  matters  were  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  entrusted  to  Lord  Lisgar,  Baron  Bramwell,  and  other 
gentlemen,  in  October  1873.  The  second  report  of  these 
Commissioners,  issued  in  November  last,  is  a  long,  laborious 
document.  It  deals  with  all  the  English  administrative  de- 
})artments  which  appear  on  the  charge  of  Civil  Service  Esti¬ 
mates  (Law  and  Justice),  from  the  personal  staff  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  tipstaffs  of  the  Courts  of  Law.  In  the 
first  part  of  their  report  the  Commissioners  review  the  work 
done  by  their  predecessors  in  1732  and  in  1815.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  it  will  show  a  large  quantity  of  condensed  informa¬ 
tion  on  legal  changes  and  administrative  reform  during  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  the  body  of  the  report 
will  be  found  the  detailed  history  of  each  office,  and  a  state- 
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ment  of  its  present  condition,  together  with  recon)mendation8 
for  future  regulation  and  organisation.  As  regards  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  central  idea  in  the  Commissioners’  minds  seems  to 
have  been  to  adopt  as  far  as  possible  the  principle  of  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Act,  and  to  fuse  into  as  few  separate  parts  as  possible 
the  distinctive  departments  which  now  carry  on  the  office  busi¬ 
ness  of  Courts  of  Justice. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand 
writs  of  summons  are  annually  issued  from  the  three  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  alone  ;  that  upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand  of 
these  proceed  to  judgment ;  and  that  between  summons  and 
judgment  there  are  numerous  steps  to  be  taken,  not  necessarily 
before  the  Court  itself,  but  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  depart¬ 
ments,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  office  busi¬ 
ness  there  is  to  get  through.  But  any  such  idea  would  be 
imperfect  if  it  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  upwards 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  cases,  brought  for  the  judgment 
of;  the  Court,  are  referred  for  hearing  and  settlement  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Court  in  Chambers,  and  that  the  Masters  have 
further  to  scrutinise  and  decide  all  bills  of  costs  brought  to 
them  for  taxation.  There  are  other  duties  connected  with 
attendance  in  court,  and  duties  devolved  upon  the  officers  in 
consequence  of  special  attributes  of  their  courts,  which  go  to 
swell  the  office  work — work  which  is  not  seen  and  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  the  public.  But  the  public  can  very  well  ap¬ 
preciate  that  three  distinct  organisations,  and  three  distinct 
staffs  for  discharging  these  office  functions,  must  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  involve  a  waste  of  power.  Historically  the  three  courts, 
occupied  each  with  a  distinct  class  of  business,  had  every  reason 
to  maintain  its  own  individuality,  even  in  its  forms  of  process. 
Practitioners  confined  themselves  to  particular  courts,  and 
there  was  in  theory  and  in  fact  little  in  common  between  the 
three  courts.  But  when  the  increasing  demands  of  the  public 
upon  the  courts  necessitated  the  introduction  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  and  when  changes  in  the  character  of  all  public 
transactions  called  for  the  abolition  of  s})ecial  attributes, 
whether  in  local  or  superior  tribunals,  the  reason  for  distinc¬ 
tiveness  ceased,  and  from  that  moment  separate  action  became 
confusing  and  obstructive. 

The  Commissioners  advise  the  fusion  of  all  the  offices  of  the 
Common  Law,  and  they  jiropose  that  the  united  Masters’  Office 
shall  absorb  all  other  officials  I’equired  for  carrying  on  the  .ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  criminal  or  civil,  in  town  or  on  circuit. 
A  like  process  to  the  above  being  applied  to  the  Chancery, 
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Lunacy,  Probate,  and  Admiralty  Courts’  staff,  the  Commis- 
Bioners  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  connexion  between 
them  and  the  Common  Law  Masters’  department,  with  a  view 
to  that  fusion  of  all  process  which  has  been  so  long  worked  for* 
Within  these  departments  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  single  rule 
of  service  and  condition  of  entry,  and  a  uniform  scale  of  pay 
and  promotion. 

In  dealing  Avith  the  Chancery  departments,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  striven  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  union 
between  the  various  offices.  As  it  is,  the  principle  of 
subdividing  labour — excellent  enough  in  itself — is  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  most  qualified 
to  judge,  to  be  prejudicial  to  efficiency,  and  to  be  the  cause 
of  delay  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  Thus  it  may  be  right 
and  advisable  to  have  a  particular  set  of  men  engaged  solely 
in  the  duty  of  taxing  bills  of  costs ;  another  set  exclusively 
engaged  in  drawing  up  orders  of  the  Court ;  another  in  ex¬ 
amining  witnesses ;  another  in  issuing  ])rocess.  But  such  an 
organisation  should  certainly  be  so  flexible  as  to  admit  of 
all  these  operations  being  done,  Avhen  occasion  arises,  by  one 
and  the  same  person.  The  Common  Law  offices  know  of  no 
such  distinctions  ;  and  though  the  procedure  hitherto  in  Chan¬ 
cery  may  have  necessitated  some  differences,  the  Commissioners 
have  seen  their  >vay  to  suggest  that  in  many  cases  a  fusion  of 
these  separate  functions  might  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
public.  That  Taxing  Masters  are  necessary  is  manifest  from 
the  description  of  their  work  given  by  one  of  themselves,  even 
though  it  be  undoubtedly  true  that  ‘  there  are  many  solicitors 
‘  whose  bills  are  made  out  so  reasonably  as  to  give  the  Master 
‘  very  little  trouble.’  This  description  is  clearly  not  applicable 
to  the  ingenious  persons  who  are  said  to  be  employed  where 
solicitor  and  client  have  quarrelled.  But  roguery  of  this  kind 
apart,  the  raison  dUHre  of  taxing  masters  is  established  when  a 
bill  for  5,000i.  is  reported  to  have  been  melted  down  on  taxa¬ 
tion  to  1,700/. ;  when  .3,142/.  are  taxed  off  a  bill  for  6,580/., 
and  880/.  arc  taxed  off' a  charge  of  2,181/. 

When  the  duties  discharged  by  Chief  Clerks,  who  are  in  fact, 
though  not  in  theory,  vice-judges,  come  to  be  considered,  most 
people  will  agree  with  the  Commissioners  that  these  officers 
‘  are  among  the  hardest-worked  men  in  the  State  service,’  and 
that  ‘  their  remuneration  is  moderate  compai'ed  with  their 
‘  work.’  Before  these  officers  is  done  all  and  more  that  used 
to  be  done  by  Masters  in  Chancery.  They  make  some  75,000 
appointments  for  business  Avith  solicitors  every  year ;  they 
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draw  up  annually  some  10,000  orders  in  behalf  of  the  court, 
and  are  the  occasion  of  an  equal  number  of  a  more  technical 
kind  which  are  drawn  by  the  Registrars.  In  their  offices  is 
done  nearly  the  whole  legal  business  connected  with  the  wind¬ 
ing-up  of  companies,  the  bulk  of  administrative  work  connected 
with  wills,  with  the  estates  of  infants  and  unprotected  women, 
and  a  very  large  share  of  the  necessary  office  duties  of  the 
court. 

To  the  Registrars  is  committed  the  duty  of  drawing  up  and 
j)utting  into  formal  shape  the  decree  which  the  court  has  pro¬ 
nounced  in  any  cause.  As  this  order  becomes  the  working 
law  for  large  numbers  of  persons,  and  for  vast  interests,  it  is 
obviously  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  exactly 
drawn,  and  be  the  very  thing  the  court  intended.  The  Regis¬ 
trars  allege,  and  many  solicitors  and  some  judges  agree  with 
them,  that  for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  important  function 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  persons  shoidd  be  trained  in  the 
Registrar’s  office,  first  qualifying  as  solicitors,  and  that  by  men 
so  trained,  and  by  no  others,  the  oi’dcrs  of  the  court  should  be 
expounded.  The  Commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  deemed 
themselves  warranted  by  the  words  of  their  Commission  in 
making  any  recommendations  on  this  head,  beyond  stating  that 
they  thought  more  orders  might  advantageously  be  drawn  in 
Chambers,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the  Registrars  were  out  of 
proportion  with  those  of  similar  officers  in  other  courts.  Rut 
at  the  same  time  they  thought  themselves  bound  not  to  with¬ 
hold  the  strong  expression  of  opinion  made  before  them,  to  the 
effect  that  shorthand  writers  attached  to  each  court  should 
take  down  the  judgment  when  delivered,  provision  being  made 
for  duly  drawing  up  the  decree  when  only  intimated  and 
not  spoken ;  and  another  suggestion,  much  advocated  by 
solicitors,  and  indeed  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  or 
complication — viz.,  that  the  winning  solicitor  should  draw  the 
order  in  his  case,  settle  it  where  possible  with  the  solicitor  on 
the  other  side,  and  in  that  and  in  all  cases  bring  it  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar,  as  the  eye  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his 
imprimatur. 

On  the  important  question  of  salary  the  Commissioners  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  in  some  cases,  e.g.  those  of 
the  Chief  Clerks  in  Chancery  and  of  the  Registrars  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  amounts  were  too  low,  while  in  others,  e.g.  those 
of  Taxing  Masters  in  Chancery  and  Registrars  in  Lunacy, 
they  were  unnecessarily  high.  These  are  purely  executive 
questions,  to  be  answered  by  the  responsible  government  of  the 
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day,  and  depending  for  their  solution  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  relation  of  supply  and  demand.  There  are  other  matters 
of  no  small  importance — the  recommendation  to  extend  the  use 
of  printing  as  a  cheap  and  manifestly  superior  substitute  for 
hand-copying;  the  recommendation,  strongly  backed  by  the 
*  solicitors,  that  six  hours’  work  a  day’,  except  in  holiday  time, 
should  be  required  of  all  employes  in  the  legal  departments ; 
and  the  recommendation  to  abolish  all  vested  rights  of  succes¬ 
sion  to  offices.  Upon  all  these  matters  the  Commissioners  are 
unanimous,  and  have  all  signed  the  report.  They  differed, 
however,  at  that  point  in  their  Commission  where  they  were 
invited  to  consider  who  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  legal  departments.  The  ventilation  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  raised  the  ghost  of  a  Minister  of  Justice,  wraith  abhorred 
of  .judges  and  feared  by  the  departments. 

The  Commissioners  resolved  that  so  great  a  field  of  inquiry, 
involving  questions  of  state  organisation,  the  powers  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  possible  reconstruction  of  two  large  de¬ 
partments  other  than  the  legal  departments — was  beyond  them, 
and  beyond  the  intention  of  the  Government.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  the  work  of  this  Commission  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
judiciously  performed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  rej)orts  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  appendices  to  those  reports,  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  there  is  but  comparative  cause  for  gratulation 
in  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  that  a  case  has  been  made 
out,  after  lengthened  inquiry,  for  further  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  in  our  judicial  administrative  machinery. 


AjtT.  VIII. — 1.  The  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Year:,’’  Travels 
and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Eeyions  of  Central  Africa, 
from  1868  to  1871.  By  Dr.  Geokge  Schweinfukth. 
Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Fkeweu,  Avith  an  Introduction  by 
WiNAVOOi)  Reade.  In  2  vols.  London:  1873. 

2.  Ismail'in.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Sir  Samuel 
W.  Bakeu,  Pacha,  &c.  In  2  vols.  1874. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  vast  regions  of 
*■  which  the  Avorks  of  Dr.  SchAveinfurth  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  treat,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  master  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  Avhich  forms  AA’hat  is  commonly 
called  the  Basin  of  the  Nile.  BeloAV  Khartoum,  situated  at 
about  16°  North  lat.,  the  sti’eam  of  the  Nile  is  a  very’  simple 
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matter.  But  at  Khartoum  itself  the  perplexities  of  its  course 
at  once  begin,  and  the  questions  arise  at  that  very  spot  which 
is  the  true  main  channel  of  that  mighty  river,  and  which  are 
merely  its  affluents  ?  The  town  to  which  we  refer  lies,  as  is 
well  known,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  Nile,  the  Nile  of 
Bruce  and  Abyssinia  flowing  from  the  east,  and  the  White 
Nile,  which  joins  its  sister  stream  from  the  west.  For  a  long 
period  the  Blue  Nile  was  considered  by  geograjdiers  the  true 
Nile,  but  as  the  horizon  of  knowledge  \vas  extended  the  White 
Nile  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  and  after  receiving  another 
affluent  from  the  eastward  in  the  Sobat,  w’as  supposed,  and  is 
still  supposed  by  most  geograj)hers,  to  be  the  main  stream, 
flowing  from  the  south-east  by  the  name  of  the  Bahr-el-Gehel, 
and  traced  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Baker  and  Speke 
and  other's  as  issuing  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake,  into 
which,  again,  a  stream  Hows  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  called 
by  Speke  the  White  Nile.  So  much  will  be  sufficieirt  as  to 
the  course  of  the  eastern  stream  of  the  Nile,  the  White  Nile, 
and  its  affluents,  and  these  are  the  rivers  which  traverse 
those  south-eastern  regions  of  the  Nile  Basin  through  which 
Baker  travelled  and  campaigned.  But  besides  the  eastern  or 
White  Nile,  there  are  a  number  of  western  affluents,  which 
unite  in  the  Gazelle  river,  w'hich  joins  the  White  N ile  just  at  the 
point  where  that  stream  is  greatly  imj>eded  by  great  barriers 
and  masses  of  weeds,  which  so  choke  the  channel  as  to  render  it 
for  some  portion  of  the  year  almost  impassable.  This  blocking 
of  the  White  Nile,  together  with  the  force  and  volume  of  those 
western  affluents  Avhich  unite  in  the  Gazelle,  have  lately  revived 
discussion  as  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile;  and  some,  among 
whom,  though  he  does  not  positively  say  so,  we  think  we  can 
reckon  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  have  recently  thought  that  the  Djoor, 
which  flows  into  the  Gazelle  at  a  spot  called  the  Meshera  or 
the  Landing  Place  in  the  Dinka  territory,  may,  after  all,  be 
the  main  stream  and  the  true  N  ile.  On  this  vexed  question  we 
do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion :  all  that  we  wish  to  Impress 
upon  the  reader  is  the  fact  that  besides  the  White  Nile  and 
its  eastern  affluents,  there  are  numerous  streams  flowing 
from  the  west,  as  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  the  Tondy,  the  Bold, 
and  though  last,  not  least,  the  Djoor,  wdiich,  uniting  in  the 
short  channel  kno^vn  as  the  Gazelle,  find  their  way  into  the 
grass-grown  stream  of  the  White  Nile,  Avhich,  if  its  course 
becomes  a  little  more  blocked  and  choked  by  that  luxuriant 
water  vegetation,  is  threatened  with  extinction  as  a  river,  and 
with  transformation  into  a  series  of  lakes.  As  Baker’s  line  of 
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march  lay  along  the  eastern  stream  of  the  Nile,  so  Schwein- 
furth’s  discoveries  were  towards  the  west,  and  through  the 
regions  watered  by  the  western  affluents  of  the  river  which  we 
have  named  above.  It  adds  immensely  to  the  importance  and 
interest  of  those  discoveries  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
passed  out  of  the  Nile  Basin,  and  crossing  its  watershed, 
arrived  the  first  of  traA  ellers  from  the  North  in  a  region  where 
the  streams  flowed  south  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  geograjdiicabfeatures,  so  far 
as  the  N  lie  is  concerned,  of  the  countries  visited  by  each  of  our 
authors,  we  jiroceed  to  say  tliat  the  two  works  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article  were  the  result  of  expeditions  which 
traversed  neighbouring  regions  of  Central  Africa  with  very 
different  aims  and  objects.  The  first  was  a  purely  scientific 
journey  made  by  a  distinguished  German  naturalist,  who,  with 
great  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  with  comparatively  slen¬ 
der  resources,  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  traders  to 
forward  and  further  him  on  his  way.  The  other  was  a 
military  expedition  numbering  at  first  many  hundreds  of  men, 
and  conveyed  in  a  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing-boats  to 
Gondokoro  on  the  White  Nile,  Avhich  was  to  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  little  army.  If  we  ask  what  was  the  object 
this  force  had  in  view,  the  command  of  which  was  formally 
granted  by  an  express  firman  of  the  Khedive  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  traveller  and  elephant-hunter,  with  absolute  pow'er 
and  the  title  of  a  pacha,  that  commander  himself  assures 
us  that  it  was  undertaken  for  the  extirpation  of  that  ne¬ 
farious  traffic  in  slaves,  which  he  had  discovered  in  his  tra¬ 
vels  through  the  same  regions  to  be  the  great  bar  to  the  civili¬ 
sation  of  Central  Africa.  This  object  is  put  forth  on  his  title- 
page,  j)rofessed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book,  and  paraded, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  on  page  after  page  throughout 
these  volumes.  It  was  against  the  slave  trade,  and  the  slave 
trade  alone,  that  Baker’s  expedition  up  the  White  Nile  was 
planned  after  due  deliberation  by  the  Khedive,  and  its  com¬ 
mand  accepted  by  the  traveller  whose  former  travels  in  Africa 
in  com[)any  with  his  heroic  wife  had  proved  him  best  fitted  to 
lead  a  band  of  tmined  soldiers  on  a  daring  enterprise.  We- 
may  say  at  once,  while  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  expedition, 
and  of  Baker’s  avowed  singleness  of  purpose,  that  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  motives  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  this  matter 
were  mixed ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  taming 
of  barbarous  neighbours  were  probably  far  greater  recommen¬ 
dations  in  their  eyes  than  any  such  philanthropic  object  as  the 
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suppression  of  that  traffic  in  human  flesh  which,  as  we  shall 
see  afterwards,  is,  horrible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  enlightened 
ears  of  Englishmen,  a  normal  and  even  necessary  condition  of 
life  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  While  writing  this 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  at  Cairo  there  are  not  to  be  heard 
voices  round  the  Khedive’s  divan  loudly  decrying  that  iniqui¬ 
tous  traffic  as  unworthy  to  exist  on  Egyptian  soil ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  those  who  use  this  language,  returning  to  their  houses 
and  harems,  And  themselves  surrounded  by  slaves,  with  Avhom, 
in  spite  and  in  the  teeth  of  their  protestations,  even  Lower 
Egypt  is  full.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that,  as  the  diah- 
beeah  of  the  tourist  and  the  traveller  ascends  the  Nile,  those 
outci’ies  against  the  slave  trade  gradually  die  aw'ay,  until  on 
arriving  at  Khartoum,  the  stranger  is  surprised  to  find  that  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  whose  daily  bread  is  the  traffic  so 
stigmatised  at  Cairo ;  nay,  more,  that  the  very  men  so  indig¬ 
nant  against  it  when  in  j)resence  of  the  Khedive  are  not  slow 
to  receive  backsheesh  from  the  traders  in  that  emjwrium  who 
were  at  first  the  originators  and  arc  still  the  propagators  of 
4.his  accursed  commerce. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  we  propose  to  consider 
.these  two  works  in  the  order  of  time,  and  to  see  w’hat  both  the 
naturalist  and  the  pacha  accomplished  in  their  respective  ex¬ 
peditions.  Starting  with  very  different  views  and  traversing 
very  divergent  paths,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  both  meet  at 
last  in  one  common  and  outs{)oken  declaration,  that  the  slave- 
trade  is  the  curse  of  Central  Africa,  and  that  before  it  and  the 
ivory  trade  with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected,  all  other 
branches  of  trade  dw'indle  and  decay ;  so  that  regions  blessed  by 
Providence  Avith  abundant  populations  and  most  exuberant  fer¬ 
tility  produce,  under  the  present  system  of  trade  at  Khartoum, 
little  else  but  slaves,  and  the  ivory  Avhich  without  slaves  it  is 
impossible  to  procure.  To  begin  then  Avith  Dr.  SchAveinfurth.  To 
use  his  OAvn  Avords,  he  Avas  ‘  already  no  novice  on  African  soil  ’ 
Avhen  he  prepared  in  the  summer  of  1868  for  the  great  journey 
described  in  these  tAvo  bulky  and  beautifully  illustrated  A'olumes. 
Horn  at  liiga  in  1836,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  he  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  from  his  boyhood  devoted  himself 
to  botany.  In  1860,  Avhen  the  collections  of  the  young  Baron 
von  Barnim,  Avho  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate  Avhile 
travelling  on  the  Upper  Nile,  Avere  brought  home,  they  Avere 
])laced  in  the  young  ScliAveinfurth’s  hands,  and  their  exami¬ 
nation  roused  in  his  mind  Avhat  he  Avell  calls  ‘  the  blameless 
‘  avarice  of  a  jdant-hunter,’  and  the  ho|ie  that  he  too  might 
one  day  make  discoveries  in  his  favourite  science.  To  such 
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a  man  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  Avay,  and  in 
1863  we  find  him  in  Egypt  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Khar¬ 
toum  after  skirting  the  Highlands  of  Abyssinia.  Thence 
he  returned,  with  an  empty  ])urse  indeed,  but  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  plants,  in  1866.  lie  could  not,  however,  rest  at 
home.  He  soon  submitted  a  ])lan  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  at  Berlin  for  the  botanical  exploration  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  regions  lying  west  of  the  Nile.  His  proposals  were 
accepted,  and  in  1868,  with  a  grant  from  the  Humboldt  Insti¬ 
tution,  he  landed  in  Egyi)t  to  pursue  his  researches.  ‘  During 
‘  three  years,’  says  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  in  his  Introduction, 
‘  he  was  absent  in  the  heart  of  Afriea,'  and  even  before  he 
had  returned,  his  name  was  famous  in  Europe  and  America. 
Travelling  not  in  the  footsteps  of  Baker,  but  in  a  more  westerly 
direction,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Baker’s  lake,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  country  of  the  Niam  Niam,  and  visiiting  the 
unknown  kingdom  of  Monbuttoo.  As  an  explorer  he  stands 
in  the  highest  rank,  and  deserves  to  be  classed  Avith^  Mungo 
Park,  Denham,  and  Claj)pert<ni,  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke 
and  Grant,  Barth  and  Rohlfs.  Tavo  qualifications  he  possessed 
AA'hich  no  other  African  traveller  can  claim  to  have  combined. 
He  Avas  a  scientific  botanist  and  an  excellent  draughtsman, Avhile 
in  these  most  necessary  acquirements  for  a  traveller  others  have 
been  mere  amateurs.  If  Ave  are  to  sum  up  briefly  the  scien¬ 
tific  results  of  his  discoveries,  Ave  may  say  that  by  him  the  limits 
of  the  Nile  Basin  have  been  finally  settled,  the  existence  of  a 
pigmy  race  in  these  regions,  so  much  in  dispute  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  has  been  proved,  Avhile  in  the  skin  girdles  of  the 
Niam  Niam  and  the  Monbuttoo  Ave  see  how  the  fable  of  a 
tail-bearing  race  in  Central  Africa  has  arisen.  That  he  found 
not  one  but  several  tribes  incorrigible  cannibals  Avas  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  his  evidence  on  this  fact  outweighs,  by  its  authority 
and  gravity,  the  confused  accounts  of  Du  Chaillu.  These, 
together  Avith  a  great  mass  of  geographical  and  ethnological 
discoveries,  are  Avhat  the  scientific  world  OAves  to  the  endurance 
and  learning  of  this  most  accomplished  naturalist. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  Avas  that  Sclnveinfurth  accomplished  so 
much,  Avhile  others  in  these  regions  have  had  such  small  success, 
the  ansAver  is  ready.  He  did  at  Khartoum  as  they  do  at  Khar¬ 
toum.  It  is  true  that  while  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo  he  armed 
himself  with  special  orders  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Viceroy,  by  which  the  Governor  of  Khartoum  Avas  to  superin¬ 
tend  any  contracts  he  might  make  AA’ith  the  merchants,  and 
to  take  care  that  any  obligations  undertaken  by  any  member 
of  that  body  should  be  fulfilled ;  but  his  former  experience  of 
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that  place  and  its  atmosphere  had  convinced  Schweinf'urth  that 
if  he  was  to  penetrate  into  those  regions  west  of  the  Nile,  it 
must  be  by  attaching  himself  to  some  one  of  those  traders  when 
proceeding  on  an  ivory  expedition,  who  would  then  pass  him 
on  from  tribe  to  tribe  with  which  he  had  relations,  and  even 
accompany  him  himself  on  his  adventurous  journey.  Go¬ 
vernment  help  might  forward  him  just  to  the  vei’ge  of  the 
countries  which  he  wished  to  explore,  but  beyond  that  point  all 
travellei’s  would  be  dependent  on  the  merchants  whose  greed 
of  gain  led  them  as  })ioneers  into  those  regions  over  which  the 
regular  government  of  Egypt  had  no  control.  The  neglect  of 
this  alliance  with  the  trading  interest  of  Khartoum  had  caused 
the  failure  of  many  expeditions  fitted  out  at  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice  of  life  and  money.  We  pass  over  the  journey  from  Cairo 
to  Khartoum,  which  was  made  like  Baker  by  going  by  sea  from 
Suez  to  Suakiii  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence,  cutting  across 
the  country  to  Berber  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Schweinfurth  reached  Khartoum  by  boat  on  Nov.  1,  1868,  and 
strong  in  his  special  recommendations  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  backed  by  the  support  of  Herr  Duisberg,  the  Vice- 
Consul  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and,  though  last 
not  least,  by  the  powerful  Djafter  Pacha,  Governor-General  of 
the  Soudan,  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  with  the  tra¬ 
ders.  In  this  indeed  he  had  little  choice.  The  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  settled  it  all, and  fixed  on  Ghattas,  an  ivory  trader  and  Coptic 
Christian,  as  the  traveller’s  guide  into  the  regions  of  Western 
Africa.  Truth  to  say,  Ghattas  would  rather  have  declined  the 
doubtful  honour.  If  anything  happened  to  the  naturalist  thus 
confided  to  his  hands,  he  would  have  to  answer  for  it,  and  as  he 
was  the  richest  of  the  ivory  ti’aders,  the  Government  would 
‘  have  the  most  legitimate  reasons  for  proceeding  to  the  confis- 
‘  cation  of  his  estates.’  Well,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  his 
story  does  Schweinfurth  call  Ghattas  ‘  unlucky.’ 

Our  readers  must  bear  with  us  if  we  tell  them  a  little  more 
about  these  ivory  traders,  of  whom  Ghattas,  the  oidy  Christian, 
by  the  way,  among  them,  was  the  chief.  The  trade,  according 
to  Schweinfurth,  is  in  the  hands  of  some  six  great,  assisted  by 
about  twelve  minor,  merchants,  and  for  some  years  the  total 
value  of  the  ivory  exported  from  Khartoum  has  not  exceeded 
500,000  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  and  even  that  amount  would  de¬ 
crease  were  it  not  that  the  traders  year  by  year  penetrate  farther 
and  farther  into  Central  Africa.  In  this  pursuit  the  traders, 
under  the  j)rotection  of  an  armed  guard  procured  from  Khar¬ 
toum,  have  divided  the  vast  regions  in  and  about  the  Nile 
Basin  among  themselves  by  mutual  understanding,  and  have 
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established  camps  or  depots,  called  Seribas  by  Schweinfurth, 
and  Zareehas  by  Baker ;  in  the  territory  thus  apportioned,  in 
which  each  trader  deposits  his  ivory,  ammunition,  goods  for 
barter,  and  supplies  of  food.  These  camps  are  in  fact  pallisaded 
villages  in  which  the  superintendents  and  subordinates  of  the 
traders  permanently  reside.  Between  these  settlements  and 
Khartoum  the  communication  is  kept  open  by  annual  expedi¬ 
tions,  those  up  the  Nile  carrying  goods  for  barter  and  stores, 
and  those  down  stream  bringing  back  that  ivory  which  costs 
such  immense  trouble  to  procure,  besides  many  a  cargo  of 
slaves.  At  this  point  we  may  make  one  remark  on  a  question 
to  which  w'e  shall  return.  If  the  ivory  thus  brought  back,  with 
infinite  toil  and  expenditure  both  of  labour  and  life,  produces 
so  little  when  it  is  at  last  delivered  at  Khartoum,  why  in  the 
world  do  these  traders  continue  to  traffic  in  it?  For  500,000 
dollars  can  be  a  sum  by  no  means  equivalent  to  their  trouble 
and  outlay.  In  a  word,  the  ivory  trade  must  be  attended  with 
other  advantages,  or  it  would  no  longer  be  worth  the  while  of 
the  traders  to  carry  it  on.  But  to  return  to  our  traveller.  He 
was  consigned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Ghattas,  and  in  the  boats 
of  that  trader  he  was  to  begin  his  journey  up  the  White  Nile, 
and  thence  along  the  Gazelle  river  to  the  Meshera,  where  his 
river  journey  was  to  cease.  Though  the  unlucky  Ghattas  had 
engaged  for  a  substantial  consideration  to  su[)ply  the  traveller 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  to  furnish  him  with  bearers 
and  a  guard,  as  well  as  a  boat  for  the  river  journey,  Schwein¬ 
furth  resolved  to  take  with  him  six  Nubians  as  his  personal 
servants,  who  had  already  travelled  with  Petherick  and  other 
Europeans  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

At  length,  all  contracts  and  preparations  over,  the  journey 
began  on  Jan.  5,  1869.  On  that  day  Schweinfurth  started 
with  thirty-two  souls  in  his  boat,  eight  of  wdiom  were  boatmen, 
fifteen  so-called  soldiers  as  a  guard,  and  two  women  slaves, 
whose  hard  lot  it  was  to  grind  corn  incessantly,  a  fact  which  we 
only  mention  to  show  how  soon  this  institution  of  slavery,  as  the 
Americans  used  to  call  it,  makes  its  appearance  in  African 
travel.  The  voyage  up  the  White  Nile  has  been  frequently 
described  ;  we  pass  rapidly  therefore  over  this  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  only  pause  at  Fashoda  in  the  Shillook  country, 
where  the  Egyptian  Government  had  a  governor  or  mudir, 
and  a  fort  which,  in  1869,  Avas  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Egyptian 
rule.  Since  then,  in  187 1,  the  whole  Shillook  country  has  been 
annexed  to  Egypt,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  extending  its 
rule  by  the  conquest  of  Darfour  under  Gordon,  the  successor  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker.  According  to  ScIiAveinfurth,  the  Shillook 
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country  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Nile  regions, 
the  inhabitants  numbering  more  than  a  million  souls,  Avhile  in 
the  boundless  acacia  forests  the  finest  gum  is  produced  in  such 
quantities  that  a  man  might  with  the  greatest  ease  collect  a 
hundredweight  in  a  day.  Not  once,  however,  did  our  botanist 
sec  anyone  engaged  in  that  pursuit.  As  the  Roman  people 
clamoured  alone  for  Panem  et  Circenses,  so  slaves  and  ivory  are 
the  sole  articles  demanded  by  Khartoum  trade,  and  for  the>n  the 
most  valuable  gums  and  grain  and  oil  and  drugs  are  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.  Above  Fashodaone  great  difficulty  of  the  White  Nile 
began.  They  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Giraffe  river,  one 
of  the  affluents  or  channels  of  the  \^'hite  Nile  to  the  east,  when 
on  February  6th  Dr.  Schweinfurth  saw  his  first  papyrus,  an 
event  which  to  him,  botanist  as  he  was,  ‘  elevated  the  day 
‘  into  a  festival.’  On  the  same  day  he  met  for  the  first  time  a 
man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  more  than  anyone  else  for  his 
African  discoveries ;  this  was  a  Nubian,  Mohammed  Aboo 
Sammat  by  name,  an  ivory  trader  bound  up  the  Gazelie,  who 
now  joined  Ghattas’  expedition  with  a  single  boat.  But  though 
the  first  paj)yrus  was  a  botanical  festival  to  Schweinfurth  it  wa** 
the  beginning  of  trouble  to  the  sailors  and  traders,  and  to 
them  was  anything  but  a  festival,  marking  as  it  did  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  those  obstructions  to  Nile  navigation  which  both 
before  and  after  Schweinfurth’s  journey  have  been  so  terrible 
to  travellers.  From  whatever  reason  all  the  streams  and 
channels  of  the  Nile  regions  have  been  of  late  years  periodi¬ 
cally  blocked  by  great  rafts  of  river  weeds,  which  so  over¬ 
grow'  the  stream  that  it  dwindles  away  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  tw’o.  Between  these  enormous  rafts,  which  every  year  shift 
their  position,  there  are  lakes  or  oases  of  w'ater,  in  wliich  it  is 
dammed  up,  until  even  on  the  main  stream  of  the  White  Nile, 
as  in  Baker’s  expedition  in  1870-71,  no  practicable  channel  was 
to  be  found,  and  he  had  to  return  foiled  for  a  while,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  broke  through  these  gigantic  grass  barriers, 
called  by  Schweinfurth  the  Sett,  by  almost  superhuman  exertions 
in  which  the  combined  efforts  of  his  army  were  strained  to  the 
uttermost.  Our  naturalist’s  expedition  was  not  foiled,  and  it 
did  not  find  the  Sett  so  terrible,  but  it  was  bad  enough.  ‘  On 
‘  February  8th,’  he  writes,  ‘  began  our  actual  conflict  with  this 

‘  world  of  weeds . The  pilots  were  soon  absolutely  at  a 

‘  loss  to  determine  by  Avhich  channel  they  ought  to  proceed, 
‘  and  two  hundred  of  our  people,  sailors  and  soldiers,  were 
‘  obliged  to  tug  with  ropes  for  hours  together  to  pull  through 
‘  one  boat  after  another.’  In  this  laborious  fashion  they  toiled 
on  for  several  days,  and  it  was  only  by  one  of  the  side  chan- 
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nels  called  by  the  sailors  Maia  Signora,  because  it  was  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  1863  by  the  unfortunate  Miss 
Tinne,  that  the  expedition  at  last  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Gazelle  river,  Avhich  runs  into  the  White  Nile  from  the  west. 
For  this  river  and  its  affluents  Schweinfurth  takes  up  the 
cudgels  against  Speke,  Avho  in  1863  called  it  an  ‘  unimportant 
‘branch;’  nor  is  he  quite  satisfied  with  Baker,  who  ‘has 
‘  spoken  of  its  magnitude  with  great  depreciation.’  For  our¬ 
selves  on  this  occasion  we  are  Gallios,  and  care  little  Avhether 
the  Blue  Nile  of  Bruce,  or  the  AVhite  Nile,  or  the  Gazelle,  or 
the  Djoor  are  the  main  stream ;  and  Ave  think  Ismael  Pacha 
was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  ‘  every  fresh  African  traveller 
‘  had  his  own  private  sources  of  the  Nile.’  Dr.  Sclnveinfurth, 
even  Avhile  asserting  the  magnitude  of  the  Gazelle,  is  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  has  not  found  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  ground  Avhere  doctors  differ  we  are  afraid  to  tread. 

More  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  fact  that  after  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Gazelle  the  difficulties  of  the  grass  barrier 
gradually  ceased.  The  boats  proceeded  prosperously  along 
the  Gazelle  till  they  reached  the  Meshera  or  ‘  Landing  Place  ’ 
par  excellence,  a  settlement  on  an  island  amidst  SAvamps  and 
marshes  about  sixteen  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Djoor  river,  another  of  those  perplexing  affluents,  Avith  the 
Gazelle.  On  this  pestilential  island,  Avhich  had  already  proved 
fatal  to  many  European  explorers,  ScliAveinfurth  Avas  doomed 
to  spend  the  rest  of  February  and  the  greater  part  of  March 
waiting  for  the  native  bearers  Avho  Avere  to  carry  him  and  his 
effects  to  the  chief  seriba  of  Ghattas.  It  could  not  have 
added  to  his  spirits  to  reflect  that  here  amid  these  swamps 
had  perished  in  1863  no  less  than  five  out  of  nine  European 
members  of  Miss  Tinnc’s  expedition,  among  Avhom  Avas  the 
German  botanist  Dr.  Steudner ;  here  too,  just  before  ScliAvein- 
furth’s  arrival,  had  perished  Le  Saint,  a  naval  officer  sent  out 
by  the  French  Geographical  Society;  and  here  Heuglin  had 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  valuable  time  by  continual  relapses 
of  fever.  But  there  was  a  cheeriness  of  nature  and  an  activity 
and  energy  of  disposition  in  SchAveinfurth  Avhich  sustained  his 
spirits.  Instead  of  fretting  at  the  delay  he  Avas  indefatigable 
in  investigating  the  ethnology  and  natural  features  of  the 
country  round  the  Meshera,  Avhich  is  inhabited  by  a  branch  of 
the  great  Dinka  race,  Avhose  extreme  outposts  extend  eastAA-ard 
towards  the  Egyptian  borders  of  Upper  Sennaar  and  whose 
tribes  are  counted  by  the  hundred.  While  our  traveller 
was  there  in  1869,  the  Dinkas  round  the  Meshera  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  supremacy  of  a  AAOman  called  Shol,  a  sort  of  female 
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Job,  rich  after  the  old  patriarchal  fashion  in  cattle.  Her 
fate  in  a  year  or  two  was  sad,  as  the  reader  will  hear  ;  but  at 
p.  133  of  his  first  volume  Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  depicted  her  in 
all  her  magnificence  and  ugliness.  ‘My  pen,’  he  says,  ‘fails  to 
‘  depict  her  repulsiveness.  Her  naked  negro  skin  was  leathery, 

‘  coarse,  and  wrinkled;  her  figure  was  tottering  and  knock-kneed; 

‘  she  was  utterly  toothless ;  her  thin  hair  hung  in  greasy  locks;  on 
‘  her  wrists  and  ankles  she  had  almost  an  arsenal  of  metal  links 
‘  of  iron,  bi-ass,  and  copper,  strong  enough  to  hind  a  prisoner  in 
‘  his  cell.  About  her  neck  were  hanging  chains  of  iron,  strips 
‘  of  leather,  strings  of  wooden  halls,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
‘  lumber  more.  Such  was  old  Shol.’  On  all  wdiich  we  only 
ask  what  old  Shol  would  have  said  had  she  seen  some  of  our 
fine  ladies,  ancient  women  of  fashion,  in  low  dresses,  their 
heads  dressed  up  with  ostrich  feathers,  and  chains  and  beads 
and  various  trinkets  around  their  wrinkled  necks.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  said,  ‘  they  are  not  so  fine  as  I  am,  and  they  are 
‘just  as  ugly.’  So  meet  the  extremes  of  fashion  in  every  land. 
But  besides  his  love  of  work  our  naturalist  carried  with  him 
another  receipt  against  African  fever.  In  his  former  expedi¬ 
tions  he  had  suffered  so  much  from  fever  as  to  believe  himself 
for  that  very  reason  fever-proof.  At  the  very  opening  of  his 
first  volume  he  says: — 

‘  The  chief  drawback  to  my  journey  was  the  state  of  my  health. 

I  snlfered  from  a  disorganised  condition  of  the  spleen,  which  gave  me 
some  uneasiness  and  misgiving;  yet  after  all  it  appeared  to  be  just 
tl'.e  key  that  had  unlocked  the  secret  of  the  unexampled  good  fortune 
of  my  journey.  The  numerous  attacks  of  fever  had  probably  reduced 
it  to  such  a  state  of  inactivity  that  it  ceasf^d  to  be  affected  by  any 
miasma ;  or  perhaps  it  had  assumed  the  functions  of  a  condensator  so 
as  to  render  the  miasma  innocuous.  Anyhow,  it  seemed  to  perform 
services  which  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  gratefidly  accept  as  a 
tintely  gift  of  Providence.  As  a  iarewell  on  my  landing  at  Alexandria, 
I  experienced  one  slight  twinge  from  my  malady,  and  then  it  was 
quiet ;  it  did  not  reappear,  even  in  the  noxious  swamps  of  the  Upi)eT 
Nile,  wdiich  had  been  dissistrous  to  so  many  of  my  predecessors.  No 
recurrence  of  my  disorder  interrupted  my'  activity  or  clouded  my  en¬ 
joyment  ;  but,  fever  free,  I  remained  an  exception  among  a  hundred 
travellers.’ 

What  can  be  said  of  a  traveller,  who  Avith  boundless  energy 
and  cheerfulness  derives  strength  and  comfort  from  what  others 
Avould  have  considered  the  best  ground  for  apprehension  and 
dismay,  but  this,  that  Avith  such  a  spirit  he  Avas  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted  to  brave  exposure  to  a  deadly  climate,  and  to 
succeed  in  exploring  a  field  Avhich  so  many  others  before  him 
had  reached  only  to  die  Avhen  beholding  it  from  afar. 
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And  now,  on  March  25,  1869,  behold  our  traveller  stiarting 
from  the  Meshera  with  a  caravan  numbering  500  persons,  of 
whom  the  armed  men  amounted  to  200.  These  were  not  all 
Ghattas’  people,  for  the  train  was  swollen  by  those  of  other 
traders  who,  on  a  six  days’  march  through  a  notoriously  hostile 
population,  were  anxious  to  combine  for  mutual  support. 
Though  the  ivory  traders  fight  like  game-cocks  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  especially  when  one  intrudes  on  the  territory  or 
beat  of  the  other,  they  are  always  ready  to  act  in  concert 
against  hostile  tribes.  In  such  a  caravan  the  men  of  each 
trader  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  banner ;  Ghattas’,  as  the 
only  Christian,  bearing  a  white  flag  on  which  were  worked  a 
Crescent  and  St.  Andrew  Cross.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  went  on  the  backs  of  asses,  one  of  which  Schweinfurth 
wisely  declined,  the  whole  company  went  on  foot,  the  baggage 
being  borne  on  the  heads  of  bearers,  whether  slaves  or  hired. 
Entirely  on  foot,  our  traveller  began  wanderings  which  lasted 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  extended  over  2,000  miles ; 
and,  while  relating  this,  he  makes  the  melancholy  reflection 
that  the  elephant,  the  only  animal  by  the  aid  of  which  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  could  be  opened  to  civilisation,  is  made  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  her  degradation,  for  he  is  literally  extenninated 
by  fire  and  sword,  while  his  tusks,  exchanged  for  slaves,  only 
serve  to  make  paper  knives,  and  knife  handles,  and  billiard 
balls  for  Western  Europe.*  At  first  the  sharp  trot  of  the 
African  bearers  was  very  trying  to  our  traveller,  but  he 
soon  got  used  to  it,  and  was  able  to  keep  up  easily  with  the 
caravan,  which  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day 
till  the  180  miles  between  the  Meshera  and  Ghattas’  chief 
seriba  or  depot  was  reached  without  any  attack  from  the 
Dinkas.  At  this  spot,  which  lies  between  7°  and  8°  of 
north  latitude,  about  midway  between  the  great  rivers  Djoor 
and  Tondy,  two  of  those  AV’^estern  Nile  affluents  which  we 
have  mentioned.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  remained  for  some  months. 
It  was  what  may  be  called  the ‘mother  settlement  of  nine 
smaller  depots,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  three  great 
tribes,  the  Dinka,  the  Dyoor,  and  the  Bongos,  it  was  admirably 
suited  for  the  traffic  both  in  slaves  and  ivory,  and  an  excellent 
centre  for  Schweinfurth’s  scientific  researches.  The  resident 
armed  force,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  natives  of  Dongola, 


*  It  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  Livingstone’s  last  journals  that,  taking 
the  average  weight  of  a  pair  of  tusks  at  28  lbs.,  the  consumption  of 
ivory  imported  into  Great  Britain  alone  would  require  the  destruction 
of  44,000  elephants  per  annum. 
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was  not  much  below  250  men,  and  under  their  protection  a 
number  of’  Nubian  and  other  slave  dealers  had  taken  u|)  their 
abode ;  it  was  a  spot  exactly  suited  for  them  too,  for  here  it 
was  that  they  completed  their  purchases  of  slaves  in  order  to 
carry  them  on  to  Darfoor  and  Kordofan.  Whatever  might  be 
said  at  Cairo,  or  even  be  denied  by  the  authorities  at  Khar¬ 
toum,  here  in  Ghattas’  chief  seriba,  it  was  useless  to  shut 
one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  slaves  were,  even  before  ivory,  the 
great  staple  of  the  district.  At  least  half  of  the  1,000  souls 
which  the  caravan  found  within  the  strong  palisades  of  the 
seriba  were  slaves,  either  reserved  for  future  traffic  or  divided 
among  the  soldiers  as  part  of  their  p.ay  ;  added  to  which  all  the 
hard  household  and  domestic  work  was  done  by  male  and  female 
slaves,  liefore  Ave  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  wc  may  say 
that  Ghattas’  rule  in  the  Northern  Bongo  country  extends  over 
200  square  miles,  of  which  about  forty-five  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  camps  are  under  cultivation,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Avhole  being  about  12,000  men.  This  domain, 
Avhich,  as  Schweinfurth  remarks,  would  be  worth  millions  of 
pounds  in  Europe,  might  be  purchased  at  any  time  from  its 
owner  for  about  20,000  dollars,  Avhich  he  mentions  as  a  proof  of 
how  little  actual  j)rofit  is  made  by  expeditions  fitted  out  at  so 
much  cost.  Landed  in  a  district  so  jwomising  for  his  ])ursuits, 
Schweinfurth  did  not  fret  himself  at  the  condition  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Here  in  Europe,  and  throughout  his  book,  he,  of  course, 
is  quite  against  the  slave  trade,  and  ready  to  point  out  its  bane¬ 
ful  influence ;  but  there  in  the  Western  Nile  region,  he  came  as  a 
botanist,  and  instead  of  protesting  against  a  necessary  condition 
of  existence,  calmly  followed  up  his  favourite  study.  In  fict, 
just  Avhere  he  then  was,  a  man  Avho  declared  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  Avith  slaves  or  slave  dealers  Avould  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  silly  as  a  man  Avho  insisted  in  London  on  breathing 
air  without  carbon  in  it.  In  unfailing  good  health,  our  traA-eller 
occupied  himself  Avith  excursions  and  in  arranging  the  collec¬ 
tions  thus  made.  Thus,  during  several  months,  he  traversed 
the  districts  betAveen  the  Djoor  and  Tondy,  and  has  much  to 
tell  us  of  the  loveliness  of  the  country  as  he  saAV  it  first  after 
the  early  rains.  In  the  course  of  these  exeursions  he  became 
well  acquainted  Avith  the  Diukas,  the  Dyoors,  and  the  Bongos, 
all  races  Avhich,  compared  Avith  the  cannibal  tribes  beyond 
them,  may  be  considered  half  civilised  ;  all  are  subtle  Avorkers 
in  iron,  having  fixed  abodes  and  great  herds  ;  all  hoAvever  are 
destined,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  to  extermination  before  the 
slave  trade,  which  seeks  in  them  its  chief  victims,  as  Avell  as 
before  the  dangerous  protection  of  Egypt. 
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At  the  beginning  of  September  1869,  the  naturalist  was 
enabled  to  despatch  to  the  Meshera  the  treasures  which  he 
had  collected,  and  which  now  adorn  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
Thus  forty  packages  were  sewn  up  in  hides  and  smeared  with 
ii  kind  of  caoutchouc  which  covered  them  Avith  a  varnish  im- 
p  penetrable  either  to  rats  or  insects;  so  that  having  been 
twelve  months  on  the  way  they  reached  Europe  in  perfect 
safety.  Having  exhausted  that  botanical  region,  Schweinfurth 
pined  for  further  discoveries,  and  having  sucked  Ghattas’ coun¬ 
try  dry,  prepared  to  advance  farther  into  the  interior  towards 
the  south.  In  this  plan  he  found  an  unexpected  and  a  most 
welcome  ally  in  that  chivalrous  Nubian  Mohammed  Aboo  Sam- 
mat,  whose  boat  had  joined  them  on  the  White  Nile,  Avho  had 
since  kept  up  his  intimacy  with  the  traveller  Avhile  he  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Ghattas,  sending  him  not  only 
skins  and  plants,  but  flocks  of  sheep,  and  Avhose  generosity  noAV 
reached  its  climax  in  a  most  magnificent  offer  to  convey  the 
traveller,  free  of  all  charge,  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  A  native  of  Dar  Kenoos,  in  his  Avay  he  was  a 
little  hero.  Sword  in  hand  he  had  vanquished  various  districts 
large  enough  to  have  formed  small  states  in  Europe.  A  mer¬ 
chant  full  of  enterprise,  he  avoided  no  danger  and  was  sparing 
neither  of  trouble  nor  of  sacrifice.  ‘  Yet  all  the  while,’  adds 
Schweinfurth,  ‘  he  had  the  keenest  sympathy  tvith  learning,  and 
‘  would  travel  through  the  remotest  countries  at  the  bidding 
‘  of  science  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  world.’  In  the  matter 
of  slaves,  however,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  as  an 
arrant  a  dealer  as  even  Aboo  Saood,  the  pet  aversion  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker.  Such  Avas  the  man  who  now  offered  his  pro¬ 
tection  to  Schweinfurth,  and  in  s[)ite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Idrees,  Ghattas’  chief  agent  at  the  seriba,  Avho  declared 
that  the  traveller  would  be  starved  to  death  in  those  Avilder- 
nesses,  and  that  then  the  firm  AA’ould  be  held  responsible  for 
his  death,  Schweinfurth  had  little  hesitation  in  throAving  in  his 
lot  Avith  the  Nubian  Avho  Avas  to  guide  him  into  unknown  re¬ 
gions  of  botanical  research,  especially  Avhen  he  considered  that 
if  he  continued  his  traA'els  Avith  Ghattas  it  Avould  cost  him  some 
thousand  dollars,  while  Avith  Aboo  Sammat  he  Avould  travel 
free.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  SchAveinfurth  joined  the 
caravan  of  his  neAv  friend  at  Kulongo,  near  the  Tondy,  with 
his  six  Nubians,  three  slaves,  and  an  interpreter,  his  baggage 
being  cut  doAvn  to  thirty-six  packages.  Then  on  November 
17,  1869,  the  Avhole  caravan,  250  in  number,  crossed  the 
Tondy,  then  in  full  flood,  by  SAvimming  and  Avading,  the 
baggajre  being  carried  over  on  a  great  raft  of  straAv,  the  stream 
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being  about  200  feet  -wide.  They  Avere  now  bound  south-east 
for  Sabby,  the  chief  seriba  of  Aboo  Sammat,  Avhich  they 
reached  on  the  23rd  of  November,  at  the  latitude  of  6°  20' 
North.  There  Schweinfurth  Avas  received  with  Oriental  hospi- 
tality  and  resf)ect,  so  that  the  natives,  Avhen  they  saAv  Aboo 
Sammat  providing  the  stranger  Avith  a  palanquin  for  every 
brook,  and  even  witli  coavs  that  he  might  ‘  have  iicav  milk,’  said, 

‘  This  Avhite  man  is  a  lord  over  all  the  Turks,’  a  superiority 
Avhich,  continued  into  the  Niam  Niain  and  Monbuttoo  tribes, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  his  journey.  While  the 
Nubian,  Avho,  besides  his  quarrels  AA’ith  the  natives,  had  an  old 
feud  Avith  one  Shereefee,  a  rival  ivory  trader,  Avas  looking  after 
his  interests  in  that  district,  ScliAveinfurth  explored  the  country 
and  enriched  his  collections.  Noav  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  !Mittoo  country,  and  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  after  meeting 
Aboo  Sammat  at  an  outlying  seriba,  on  January  7,  1870, 
he  prepared  for  his  journey  into  the  country  of  the  hostile  and 
cannibal  Niam  Niam.  Before  starting,  hoAvever,  the  adven¬ 
turous  Nubian  held  a  revicAv  of  his  force  to  strike  aAve  into  the 
natives  Avhom  he  had  laid  under  contribution  ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  method  of  ])roeeeding  and  style  of  speaking 
Avere  most  effective.  Ills  peo])le,  numbering  500,  Avere  divided 
into  groups  according  to  their  tribes,  and  Avith  each  of  these, 
noAV  arrayed  as  a  savage  Avlth  lance  and  shield,  noAv  Avith  bow 
and  arroAV,  the  indefatigable  Nubian  danced  from  morning  till 
night ;  noAv  taking  the  character  and  dress  of  a  Bongo,  now 
as  a  Mittoo,  noAV  as  a  Niam  Niam,  and  noAV  as  a  Monbuttoo. 
This  scene,  Avhich  shows  that  dancing  is  as  common  to  the  tribes 
of  Central  Africa  as  it  is  in  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  Avas  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  gathering  of  chiefs  to  Avhom  Aboo  Sammat  delivered 
a  terrible  oration.  He  did  not  Avant  their  Avomen  and  children, 
nor  their  corn,  but  he  must  insist  on  the  regular  transport  of 
provisions  to  his  expedition  and  on  a  proper  system  of  bearers. 
‘  If  one  of  the  bearers  runs  aAvay  or  throAvs  doAvn  his  load,  I  Avill 
‘  tear  out  his  eyes  ;  and  if  a  package  is  stolen,’  turning  to  the 
chief,  ‘  I  Avill  have  your  head.’  Here  he  brandished  a  huge 
scimitar,  like  Blue  Beard,  over  the  head  of  his  intended 
victim.  Proceeding,  he  Avarned  tAvo  other  chiefs  that  a  rival 
trader's  people  had  lately  come  into  that  district,  and  carried 
off  tAvo  elephants,  but  that  this  could  not  be  alloAved,  or  if  it 
happened  again  they  should  pay  for  it  in  their  lives.  ‘  If  any 
‘  ivory  is  taken  by  any  one  of  you  to  a  strange  seriba,  I 
‘  will  have  him  burnt  alive.’  If  they  ran  away  into  caves  he 
Avould  smoke  them  Avith  cayenne  pepper — a  la  Pelissier — till 
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they  crawled  out  and  begged  for  mercy.  This  and  much  more 
of  the  same  sort  convinced  Schweinfurth,  as  it  must  convince 
everyone,  that  ivory  dealing  in  Central  Africa  has  its  rough  as 
well  as  its  smooth  side,  and  that  this  chivalrous  Nubian,  so 
gentle  and  so  scientific,  was,  when  his  blood  was  up,  as  great  a 
cutthroat  as  any  pirate  that  ever  sailed  under  the  black  flag. 

On  January  14th,  the  whole  caravan  returned  to  Sabby,  and 
in  a  fortnight  more,  which  Schweinfurth  spent  in  making 
up  his  diary  and  providing  for  the  transmission  of  his  fresh 
treasures  to  Europe,  the  bulk  of  the  caravan  started  for  the 
Niam  Niam.  As  this  journey  would  have  been  impossible 
except  by  the  aid  of  the  Nubian,  Schweinfurth  is  quite  right 
to  say  that  all  the  museums  of  Europe  which  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  his  collections  owe  an  endless  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Ahoo  Sammat.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  it 
was  prudent  for  the  ivory  dealers  to  combine,  and  so  the  cara¬ 
van  was  swollen  by  a  number  of  Ghattas’  people,  besides  which 
it  was  followed  by  a  whole  troop  of  women  and  female  slaves, 
with  a  crowd  of  negro  lads  who  followed  the  soldiers  to  carry 
their  equipments.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  marshal  more 
than  800  people  in  single  file,  and  thus  it  was  late  on  the  first 
day  when  they  reached  the  arid  steppes  of  a  Avilderness  which 
they  Avere  to  cross.  With  little  incident  they  proceeded  south 
for  some  days  bound  for  the  territory  of  one  Nganye,  a  Niam 
Niam  chief,  Avho,  though  the  tribe  Avas  generally  hostile,  Avas  a 
friend  of  the  Nubian.  At  his  settlement  they  arrived  after 
crossing  the  Ibba,  or  Upper  Tondy,  then  about  100  feet  broad, 
and  SchAveinfurth’s  eyes  were  gladdened  Avith  the  fii’st  sight  of 
the  cannibal  Niam  Niam  ;  ‘  Avith  their  black  poodle  crops  of 
‘  black  hair  and  the  eccentric  tufts  and  jngtails  on  their  heads, 
‘  they  afforded  a  spectacle,’  he  says,  ‘  AA’hich  to  me  Avas  infi- 
‘  nitely  novel  and  amusing.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of  Bongos 
‘  and  Mittoos  with  AA-hom  the  Dinkas  Avere  associated  as  drovers, 
‘  these  creatures  stood  out  like  beings  of  another  world.’ 
Botanically,  the  chief  feature  of  that  region  was  the  ‘  popukky  ’ 
grass,  a  species  of  panicum,  the  tallest  and  strongest  our  tra¬ 
veller  had  ever  seen — fifteen  feet  high  and  Avith  a  .haulm 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  it  affords  the  Niam  Niam  an 
excellent  material  for  their  huts,  and  is  the  haunt  of  those 
herds  of  elephants,  avIxo  Avhen  the  grass  is  set  on  fire  jxerish  by 
thousands — their  broAvn  and  blackened  tusks  attesting  the 
cruel  Avar  of  extermination  which  is  Avaged  against  this  noble 
beast,  and  which  threatens  to  extinguish  the  race  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  that  of  the  Dodo  or  the  Great  AAvk. 
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After  an  interview  with  Npanye,  who,  with  all  his  people, 
was  most  curious  to  see  the  white  man,  the  caravan  proceedetl 
across  his  territory  to  an  outlying  seriba  of  the  Nubians, 
called  Nabambasso,  in  lat.  4°  50"  N.,  about  eighty-seven 
miles  due  south  of  Sabby.  To  reach  it  they  crossed  a  river 
called  the  Sway,  which,  according  to  Schweinfurth,  is  the  upper 
course  of  the  Djoor.  At  this  seriba  he  remained  from  the 
10th  to  the  26th  of  February,  1870.  After  again  enriching 
his  collections,  the  caravan  started,  and  this  time  on  hostile 
ground,  for  was  not  Wando,  a  great  Niam  Niam  chief,  at  feud 
with  Aboo  Sanimat  ?  Schw'einfurth  had  now  been  long  enough 
among  the  Niam  Niam  to  foi’in  some  opinion  of  their  character 
and  customs.  Though  confirmed  cannibals,  and  that  from  pure 
choice  and  no  lack  of  other  food,  he  is  bound  to  admit  that, 
with  this  drawback,  they  are  rather  a  ])leasant  race  than  other¬ 
wise.  The  men  brave  and  honest,  and  devoted  to  their  domes¬ 
tic  duties ;  behaviour  which  is  repaid  by  their  women  by  a 
modesty  and  constancy  which  places  the  tribe  far  above  the 
usual  standard  of  the  Monbuttoo  and  other  neighbouring  tribes. 
To  judge  from  the  representations  of  the  race  wdiich  we  find 
in  these  volumes,  we  should  say  that  the  Niam  Niam  are  far 
handsomer  in  features  and  much  more  gentle  in  ex[)ression 
than  any  of  the  races  which  we  find  there  delineated.  Their 
aprons  and  girdles  of  skins,  with  the  tails  hanging  down  behind, 
have  probably  led  to  the  fable  of  an  African  tail-bearing  race. 
Of  all  the  Central  African  tribes,  except  perhaps  the  Monbuttoo, 
the  Niam  Niam  have  the  most  fantastic  fashions  of  dressing  their 
hair,  so  much  so  that  we  recommend  some  of  the  head-dresses 
and  hair-dressing  in  these  volumes  to  such  of  our  coiffeurs  who 
have  the  ambition  of  introducing  a  new  style  for  our  fine  ladles. 

But  how’ever  interesting  these  Niam  Niam  may  be,  we 
must  hasten  on  with  Schweinfurth  till  Ave  land  him  close 
to  the  settlement  of  the  ferocious  Wando,  once  Aboo  Sam- 
mat’s  friend  and  father-in-law,  but  now  his  bitterest  enemy, 
Avho  had  sworn,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  that  if  Mbahly  or  ‘  the  Little  One,’  Avhich  was  the 
Nubian’s  nickname  in  Central  Africa,  fell  into  his  hands  this 
time  he  should  not  escape,  but  be  annihilated  with  all  his  crcAV, 
even  doAvn  to  the  Avhite  man  Avhom  he  Avas  bringing  AA’ith  him. 
As  this  was  not  a  pleasant  position  of  affairs,  our  readers 
Avill  be  relieved  to  learn  that  not  only  Avas  Wando’s  AATath 
assuaged  for  the  time  by  the  address  and  courage  of  the  Nubian, 
but  that  this  ferocious  potentate  actually  condescended  to  pay 
the  traveller  a  visit  in  his  tent.  There,  Avith  a  composure  and 
self-possession  Avhich  no  European  prince  could  have  surpassed. 
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the  corpulent  savage  threw  himself  into  the  traveller’s  only  cane 
chair,  making  it  creak  with  his  bulk.  In  it,  with  the  merest 
apology  of  a  piece  of  skin  to  cover  him,  he  sat  in  all  but  ab¬ 
solute  nakedness,  ‘  revealing  the  exuberance  of  fat  which 
‘  clothed  his  every  limb.’  And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  record 
one  great  point  in  Wando’s  favour.  Among  a  race  of  canni¬ 
bals,  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  practice.  What  induced 
him  to  abandon  human  food  is  not  known ;  perhaps  he  had 
had  a  surfeit,  perhaps  he  was  hantiwj  in  his  African  fashion. 
Whatever  were  the  reasons,  there  was  the  fact. 

‘  I  was  informed,’  says  Scliweinfurth,  ‘  in  several  quartei-s,  that  people 
from  tlie  neighbouring  districts  had  come  to  him  when  they  tbund> 
themselves  growing  too  fat,  and  had  declared  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  their  lives  safe  on  account  of  the  man-eaters  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  But  this  sentiment  of  the  chieftain  did  not  appear 
to  exercise  much  influence  on  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  as  we  only 
too  soon  became  aware  as  we  advanced  farther  to  the  South.’ 

Which  mention  of  fat  again  reminds  us  that  farther  on  in< 
his  book  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  gravely  discussing  the  question 
whether  a  while  man — strong  in  that  charmed  life  which- 
most  African  tribes  suppose  him  to  possess — could  pass  alone 
safely  to  the  AVest  Coast  —  decides  it  in  the  affirmative,  ‘  if  the 
‘  traveller  were  not  too  fat ;  ’  for  fatness,  whether  in  black  or- 
white,  makes  all  cannibal  tribes  lick  their  lips  and  rub  their 
abdomens,  hke  that  well-known  New  Caledonian  chief  who 
being  asked  if  he  had  seen  a  corpulent  Australian  colonist, 
named  Boyd,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  his  coast,  said  nothing 
but  ‘  Massa  Boyd,  him  berry  fat  man,’  significantly  patting  at 
the  same  time  that  cavity  of  his  person  into  which  the  unhappy 
colonist  had  descended. 

This  visit  of  the  corpulent  and  bellicose  AVando  gave  Schwein¬ 
furth  an  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  want  of  hospi¬ 
tality  with  which  he  had  been  received.  His  dogs  he  declared 
had  been  better  treated  by  the  Nubians  than  he  himself  by 
AVando,  though  AVando  called  himself  a  king.  AVhen  AVando 
remonstrated,  Schweinfurth  to  give  him  a  lesson  dashed  his  fist 
against  a  camp  table  till  all  the  plates  and  cups  rattled,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  traveller’s  servants  took  the  unhappy' 
AVando  to  task,  and  threatened  him  with  speedy  and  certain 
vengeance  if  he  suffered  a  Frank  to  come  to  the  least  harm. 
They  charged  him  not  to  forget  that  it  was  a  Frank  he  was 
dealing  with,  ‘  who  could  make  the  earth  yawn  and  give  out 
‘  flames  that  would  consume  his  land.’  No  wonder  that  after 
this  warning  the  Niam  Niam  King  hastened  home  and  sent 
the  traveller  some  unsavoury  fleshpots  containing  a  ragout 
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made  out  of  the  ‘  entrails  of  an  elephant  200  years  old.’ 
The  relations  between  Wando  and  the  Nubian  were  still  too 
critical  to  admit  of  any  longer  stay  in  his  territory  than  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  the  fire  so  lately  quenched  might  break 
out  at  any  moment  and  was  merely  smouldering ;  they  hastened 
on  therefore,  thereby,  as  it  proved,  avoiding  a  collision,  bent 
on  proceeding  still  farther  south  into  Monbuttoo  land,  where 
the  Nubian  had  a  firm  friend  and  ally  in  the  king  of  the 
country. 

It  was  in  the  Niam  Niam  country  that  Schweinfurth  at  6rst 
suspected,  and  then  became  gradually  sure,  that  he  had  passed 
the  watershed  of  the  Nile  Basin,  and  had  entered  into  a  region 
in  which  the  rivers  ran  south  to  the  Atlantic.  All  the  way 
from  the  Gazelle  the  country  had  presented  a  monotony  of 
geological  conformation,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  soil  was 
composed  of  a  red  ochreous  earth,  rich  in  bog  or  swamp  iron 
ore,  which  had  been  moulded  into  valleys  and  hills  by  the 
action  of  the  streams  which  traversed  it  east  and  west,  at  last  to 
unite  in  the  Nile.  But  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Niam  Niam 
country  he  jmssed  a  rough  and  rugged  uj)land  forest  region,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  waters  ran  north  towards  the  Nile  Basin, 
while  on  the  other  they  ran  south,  and  away  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  new  region  underwent  a 
change.  The  chimpanzee,  unknown  in  the  Nile  Basin,  roamed 
in  the  Avoods,  which  opened  out  into  large  galleries  of  Pandanus 
and  other  trees,  equally  wanting  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avater- 
shed.  It  Avas  on  March  1,  1870,  so  far  as  Ave  can  gather,  that 
at  an  elevation  marked  by  his  trusty  aneroid  as  .3,000  feet, 
SchAA'einfurth  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Lindukoo 
crossed,  the  first  of  Europeans  coming  from  the  north,  the 
Avatershed  of  the  Nile.  The  AA'ord  ‘galleries,’  advisedly  used 
by  ScliAveinfurth  after  the  term  applied  to  these  openings  in 
the  woods  by  the  Italian  Piaggia,  AA-ho  first  of  all  set  foot  on 
Niam  Niam  soil,  is  singularly  approi)riate  to  these  primeval 
forests.  There  on  slopes  of  earth  saturated  Avith  Avater  like  an 
overfull  sponge,  a  Avealth  of  vegetation  springs  up,  Avhich,  on 
either  side  of  old  furroAvs  formed  by  the  Avater-courses,  rises  in 
tall  trees  more  than  100  feet  high.  Their  gigantic  trunks  are 
covered  Avith  brilliant  creepers,  which  form  the  Avails  of  these 
galleries  Avhich  run  along  and  across  the  teiTaces  of  the  hills  at 
different  levels,  as  though  cut  by  the  hand  of  a  landscape 
gai’dener.  The  reader  must  imagine  for  himself  hoAV  a  botanist 
like  our  traveller  revelled  in  such  a  scene,  and  hoAv  day  after 
day  he  discovered  fresh  plants,  or  found  others  hitherto  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  confined  to  America  flourishing  in  Central  Africa. 
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At  every  halt  it  was  his  practice  to  quit  the  camp  and  wander 
through  the  forest,  bringing  back  with  him  quantities  of  plants  ; 
but  as  the  savage  Niam  Niam,  Avho  was  his  interpreter,  in¬ 
formed  the  natives,  it  was  not  science  but  hunger  which  drove 
this  mysterious  white  man  into  the  woods,  where,  dismissing 
his  attendants,  he  used  to  gather  and  devour  enormous  heaps 
of  leaves.  At  this  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  would  shake 
their  heads  and  remark  that  it  must  be  true,  for  while  they 
were  starving  for  hunger,  ‘  Mbarikpa,’  or  the  ‘  Leaf-eater  ’  as 
they  nicknamed  him,  invariably  came  out  of  the  forest  with  an 
exhilarated  expression  and  a  satiated  look.  Much  in  the  same 
way  David  Douglas,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  magnificent 
Douglas  Pine,  and  who  was  gored  to  death  in  California  by  a 
wild  bull,  or  lost  in  a  w’olf-trap,  was  known  among  the  North 
American  Indians  as  ‘  The  Grass-man.’  On  another  occasion 
when  the  Monbuttoo  saw  Schweinfurth’s  anxiety  to  collect  skulls 
for  his  anatomical  museum  they  were  sure  that  he  was  a  sorcerer 
who  extracted  a  subtle  poison  from  those  bones  ;  while  every¬ 
where  throughout  his  journey  it  was  not  so  much  the  colour  of 
his  skin  as  his  long  hair,  which  in  their  eyes  gave  him  a  super¬ 
natural  look,  that  most  excited  the  surprise  of  the  natives. 

An  object  thus  at  once  of  respect,  admiration,  and  awe, 
Schweinfurth  passed  with  the  adventurous  Nubian  out  of  the 
Niam  Niam  country  and  arrived  at  the  court  of  King  Munza, 
in  Monbuttoo  land,  a  potentate  who  was  anxiously  expecting 
the  coming  of  his  friend  and  ally,  for  were  not  his  storehouses 
filled  full  of  ivory,  the  booty  of  a  whole  year’s  hunting,  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  red  copper  which  would  then  flow  into  the 
royal  treasury?  On  March  22,  1870,  Schweinfurth  had  audience 
of  the  king  at  his  palace,  situated  midway  between  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  of  North  latitude,  some  miles  beyond 
the  Welle,  a  mighty  stream  which  flows  towards  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Nile  Basin.  In  a  solemn 
suit  of  black  with  heavy  Alpine  boots,  which  he  wore  so  con¬ 
stantly  that  the  natives  thought  he  used  them  to  conceal  his 
feet,  which  were  those  of  a  goat,  Schweinfurth  awaited  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  King  Munza.  His  rifles  and  revolver  and  his  inevitable 
cane  chair  were  borne  before  him  by  his  Niam  Niam  squires, 
while  his  Nubian  servants  carried  the  presents  reserved  for 
his  Monbuttoo  majesty.  The  hall  in  which  the  interview  took 
place  was  a  hundred  feet  long,  forty  high,  and  fifty  broad, 
while  the  bold  arch  of  the  vaulted  roof  was  supported  on  pillars 
formed  from  the  straight  stems  of  trees  ;  the  spars  and  rafters 
and  sides  of  the  building  being  composed  entirely  of  the  leaf¬ 
stalks  of  the  wine  palm  Raphia  vinifera.  The  floor  was  a  hard 
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red  clay  plaster,  as  firm  and  smooth  as  asphalt ;  here  in 
England  it  would  form  an  excellent  skating-rink,  but  there  in 
Central  Africa  it  was  a  noble  hall  of  audience  for  a  king. 
With  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  dub-dubbing  of  kettledrums, 
King  Munza  came,  the  monarch  whose  daily  food  was  human 
flesh.  He  wms  about  forty,  of  fair  height,  slim  but  powerful 
build,  and  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  erect  in  figure. 
Though  by  no  means  ugly,  and  Avith  a  thoroughly  Caucasian 
nose,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  his  Xegro  lips,  his  features 
were  by  no  means  prepossessing,  and  his  expression  Avas  a 
combination  of  ‘  avarice,  violence,  and  cruelty.’  With  great 
self-control  this  cannibal  king,  Avho  Avas  attended  by  Aboo 
Sammat,  and  a  croAA'd  of  courtiers  and  Avives,  at  first  took  no 
notice  of  the  white  man,  Avhom  he  Avas  so  anxious  to  see,  and 
Avhen  he  did  condescend  to  recognise  his  existence,  and  asked 
him  questions  through  an  interpreter,  the  conversation  Avas 
most  commonplace  and  languished  on  account  of  the  king’s 
taciturnity.  Even  the  presents,  Avhich  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
black  cloth,  a  telescoi)C,  a  silver  platter,  a  porcelain  vase,  a 
piece  of  carved  ivory,  a  book  Avith  gilt  edges,  a  double  mirror 
Avhich  both  reduced  and  magnified  objects,  and,  though  last 
not  least  thirty  necklaces  of  Venetian  glass  beads,  though 
tliey  excited  the  applause  of  Munza’s  fifty  Avives,  and  though 
regarded  Avith  attention  by  the  king,  Avere  received  Avith  no 
approbation,  and  at  last  exhausted  by  hunger,  ScliAveinfurth 
retired  from  the  presence  of  this  nil  admirari  monarch  AA’ith 
the  conviction  that  no  sovereign  of  the  West  could  surpass  King 
Munza  in  the  gift  of  self-possession.  When  he  departed  the 
king  asked  Avhat  return  he  could  make  the  travellei*,  Avho 
modestly  demanded  a  river-hog,  potamocharus,  and  a  chim- 
])anzee,  Avhich  Munza  gave  his  royal  AA’ord  that  he  should  haA'e, 
and  as  royally  neA’er  kept  it.  If  Ave  are  asked  in  Avhat  the  riches 
of  this  king  consisted,  avc  ansAver  at  once,  in  copper.  With 
that  his  treasury  Avas  filled,  and  Avith  copper  ornaments  the 
royal  person  Avas  so  covered  on  that  day  that  he  shone  all  over 
like  a  hntterie  de  cuisine,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  strange 
sickle-shaped  scimitar  of  that  metal  as  though  it  Avere  a 
sceptre.  Iron  and  copper  are  the  only  metals  knoAvn  in  that 
country,  and  the  Monbuttoos  look  on  them  as  silver  and  gold 
are  regarded  by  us ;  the  only  remark  that  Avas  elicited  by  the 
])resentation  of  the  silver  platter  being  that  it  Avas  Avhite  iron. 
With  these  views  of  the  precious  metals,  it  Avill  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  at  Avhat  advantage  Aboo  Sammat  traded  Avith  this  Avily 
king.  It  Avas  Avell  AA’orth  his  Avhile  to  barter  half  a  l)ar  of 
copper,  worth  four  or  five  dollars  at  most,  for  a  huge  elephant's 
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tusk,  which  on  an  average  realises  in  Europe  two  or  three 
dollars  a  pound,  and  on  these  ternas  the  Nubian  continued  to 
deal  with  the  king  till  his  store  of  ivory  was  exhausted.  These 
business  dealings  Avere  relieved  by  royal  visits  from  King 
Munza  and  his  wives,  and  by  a  court  ball  in  honour  of  a 
gi-eat  victory  gained  by  Mummery,  the  king’s  brother  and 
general,  over  tlie  Monvoo,  a  tribe  to  the  south.  There  is  not 
much  dancing,  as  is  well  known,  at  our  court  balls,  but  in 
Monbuttoo  land  only  one  person  danced,  and  that  was  the 
king  himself.  There  in  a  noble  hall  of  the  palace,  Schwein- 
furth  saw’  him  dancing  before  his  eighty  wives  clothed  in 
nothing  but  paint  of  different  patterns,  and  his  courtiei’s  and 
great  officers  of  state.  As  the  king  danced  the  gongs  and 
kettledrums  accomj)anied  him  and  his  wives  clapped  their 
hands.  The  king  w’as  chastely  attired ;  on  his  head  he  wore 
the  skin  of  a  great  black  baboon,  and  atop  of  it  a  plume  of 
feathers ;  on  his  wrists  and  arms  he  had  the  tails  of  genets  and 
guinea-hogs,  and  around  his  loins  he  bore  an  apron  of  the  tails 
of  other  animals,  while  countless  rings  rattled  upon  his  naked 
legs.  As  for  his  dancing,  it  was  furious ;  ‘  his  arms  dashed  in 
‘  every  direction  but  still  keeping  time ;  while  his  legs  exhi- 
‘  bited  the  contortions  of  an  acrolnit’s,  being  at  one  moment 
‘  stretched  out  horizontally  to  tlie  ground,  and  at  the  next 
‘  jwinted  upwards  and  elevated  in  the  air.’  No  dancing 
dervish  ever  spun  round  so  madly ;  and  so  the  royal  dancer 
went  on  for  hours  with  very  slight  pauses  of  rest.  How  long 
it  would  have  lasted  no  one  could  tell,  when  fortunately 
a  hurricane  of  wind,  and  torrents  of  rain,  and  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  came  on,  and  King  Munza,  vanquished  by  the  elements, 
abandoned  the  hall. 

All  this  occupied  three  w’eeks,  during  which  Schweinfurth 
was  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  not  only  into  ^lonbuttoo 
land  but  into  the  regions  beyond  it  farther  to  the  south.  On 
these  points,  as  well  as  into  the  polity  and  government  of  the 
Monbuttoo  dynasty,  which  is  practically  a  despotism  based  on  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  these  volumes  contain  most  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  which  makes  them  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
African  discovery  wdiich  we  have  ever  read.  Geographically 
his  suspicion  that  the  Welle  had  its  outlet  into  the  Atlantic 
was  rendered  a  certainty  during  his  residence  in  that  district, 
and  ethnologically  he  ascertained  the  existence  a  few  days 
beyond  the  Monbuttoo  borders  of  a  race  of  pigmies  which  has 
haunted  history  since  the  day  of  Herodotus.  Not  only  did  he 
see  a  colony  of  this  race  settled  near  King  Munza’s  palace,  as 
well  as  a  whole  regiment  of  them  in  his  service,  but  he  actually 
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exchanged  a  dog  which  King  Munza  fancied  for  a  pigmy  boy, 
named  Tikkitikki,  whom  he  brought  with  him  as  far  as  Berber 
on  the  Nile,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  dysentery  engendered 
by  his  insatiable  gluttony.  At  the  same  time  in  these  Akkas, 
as  they  call  themselves,  our  traveller  sees  only  another  branch 
of  the  race  of  Bushmen  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  w'hom  he 
regards  as  the  primeval  African  race  Avhich  has  disappeared 
before  the  inroads  and  extension  of  other  more  civilised  tribes. 
Very  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  as  the  traveller  in  Central 
Africa  proceeds  south  he  finds  the  people  less  nomadic  and 
more  inclined  to  regular  rule,  and  therefore  to  civilisation. 
King  Munza  and  his  chiefs  and  great  officers  of  state  and  hosts 
of  wives,  all  jiainted  in  difiei'ent  patterns,  cannibals  though 
they  be,  form  a  polity  much  more  approaching  a  regular 
government  than  the  Dinkas,  the  Mittoos,  the  Bongos,  and 
even  the  Niam  Niam.  On  these  and  many  other  most 
interesting  points  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  these  volumes 
themselves  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  after  having  collected  great 
masses  of  plants,  and  a  whole  heap  of  human  skulls  and  bones, 
many  of  them  just  fresh  from  the  Monbuttoo  cooking  pots,  our 
traveller  and  his  Nubian  friend  Avere  ready  to  push  on  farther 
south,  the  gallant  Nubian  declai'ing  that  he  Avould  guide 
Schweinfurth  to  the  Avorld’s  end.  Unfortunately,  hoAvever, 
there  Avere  obstacles  in  the  Avay,  and  a  lion  in  the  path,  in  the 
})erson  of  King  Munza,  Avho  had  no  notion  of  allowing  Aboo 
Sammat  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  any  tribe  beyond 
his  OAvn  territory.  Against  this  fixed  determination  all  their 
efforts  failed,  and  on  April  12,  1870,  the  traders  and  the 
traveller  left  the  royal  residence,  taking  the  little  Tikkitikki 
Avith  them,  Avho,  little  savage  that  he  Avas,  hoAvled  aAvTully,  not, 
as  Schweinfurth  thought,  at  parting  Avith  his  family,  but 
because  he  Avas  quite  sure  they  Avere  only  taking  him  Avith 
them  to  kill  and  eat  him  by  the  Avay.  As  soon  as  he  Avas  re¬ 
assured  on  this  point,  and  found  that  he  Avas  fed  on  the  best  of 
everything,  he  beeame  quite  resigned,  and  Avent  on  over-eating 
himself  till  he  died. 

On  their  return  to  the  north,  the  travellers  found  it  not  so 
easy  to  get  out  of  the  Monbuttoo  country  as  into  it.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  Wando’s  country  they  found  him  as  imjdacable  as 
ever,  and  for  some  time  they  had  to  fight  their  Avay  through 
a  hostile  country,  Aboo  Sammat  himself  receiving  a  dangerous 
Avound,  in  sjnte  of  whieh  he  continued  to  shoAv  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  bravery.  When  they  had  defeated  Wando,  Schwein¬ 
furth  was  left  at  the  seriba  on  Nabambasso  for  some  Aveeks 
Avhile  the  Nubian  Avas  adjusting  further  differences  Avith  the 
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natives  sword  in  hand ;  and  then  the  starvation  which  Ghatta’s 
people  had  predicted  nearly  overtook  him.  Visions  of  pale 
ale  and  beefsteaks  rose  before  his  disordered  vision,  as  they  had 
done  to  Baker’s,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unctuous  insects 
in  a  great  ant-hill  which  they  devoured  fried,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  At  length 
the  rains  fell  and  the  roots  grew,  and  the  Nubian  returned 
victorious  from  his  campaign.  Then  they  made  another  start 
north  and,  passing  through  Nganye’s  friendly  country,  though 
again  suffering  from  hunger,  they  crossed  the  Tondyona  rude 
suspension  bridge,  and  Schweinfurth  at  last  arrived  at  the 
seriba  of  Kulongo  on  the  borders  of  Ghatta’s  country,  whence 
he  had  started  with  Aboo  Sammat  eight  months  before.  This 
was  in  tiuly  1870,  and  there,  after  completing  his  journals  and 
arranging  his  collections,  our  traveller  was  on  the  eve  of 
beginning  another  journey  into  the  Niam  Niam  country — 
where  we  may  observe  that  he  would  most  certainly  have 
perished,  and  as  probably  been  eaten,  since  the  whole  expedi¬ 
tion  was  cut  off — when  a  terrible  calamity  overtook  him,  and 
rendered  him  powerless  to  penetrate  farther  into  Central 
Africa.  From  Kulongo  Schw^einfurth  had  moved  to  Ghatta’s 
head  seriba,  where  he  had  spent  so  much  time  the  year 
before,  and  here,  on  December  1,  1870,  a  conflagration  broke 
out  which  consumed  the  whole  camp. 

‘  1  liad  saved  little  beyond  my  life,’  he  sjiys ;  ‘  I  had  lost  all  my 
clotlies,  my  guns,  and  the  best  part  of  my  instruments.  I  was  without 
tea  and  without  quinine.  .  .  .  All  my  preparations  for  my  pro¬ 

jected  e.xpedition  ;  all  the  produce  of  my  recent  journey;  all  the 
entomological  collections  that  I  had  made ;  all  my  examples  of  native 
industry  ;  all  my  registers  of  meteorological  events,  in  which  I  had 
inscribed  some  7,000  barometrical  observations  ;  all  my  journals  with 
the  detailed  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  825  days  ;  all  my  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  natives,  and  all  my  vocabularies;  everything  was  gone  in 
a  single  hour,  the  plunder  of  the  flames.’ 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  a  great  part  of  his  anatomical 
and  botanical  collections  had  been  already  despatched  to  Europe, 
and  that  science  has  been  tlius  immeasurably  enriched  by  the 
discoveries  of  this  accomjdislied  naturalist;  but  it  is  no  less 
heartrending  to  imagine  the  position  of  such  a  man,  so  full  of 
energy  and  devotion  to  science,  standing  alone,  as  it  were,  in 
Central  Africa,  without  shoes  or  clothes,  or  arms,  or  ammuni¬ 
tion,  or  instruments,  or  even  paper  to  preserve  his  specimens ; 
without  a  watch  to  reckon  the  time,  or  a  barometer  to  register 
the  weather.  Many  a  man  would  have  sunk  under  such  a 
calamity  ;  but  Schweinfurth  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Amid 
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the  ruins  of  his  hut  he  discovered  ink  and  the  materials  for 
writing  and  drawing.  He  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
footsteps  of  a  man  are  a  much  more  accurate  standard  of  mea¬ 
surement  than  those  of  a  beast,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
travels  he  carefully  counted  his  steps,  and  ascertained  with  a 
patience  which  none  but  a  German  would  have  exhibited,  that 
in  the  six  months  during  which  he  I’emained  in  Africa,  before  he 
x'e-embarked  at  the  j)cstilential  Meshera,he  had  made  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  steps.  On  his  travels  during  that  period  we 
will  not  dwell.  They  afforded  him  abundant  proof  of  the  fact 
that  in  those  regions  the  institution  of  slavery  was  indigenous, 
and  not  to  be  extirpated  by  any  one  expedition  of  a  reluctant 
government,  or  by  stopping  up  one  braneh  of  the  Nile  to  the 
traders  who  find  it  so  ju’ofitablc.  Wc  shall  return,  farther  on, 
to  the  consideration  of  tliis  question.  As  a  traveller  devoted 
to  science,  Schweinfurth  took  things  as  he  found  them,  and 
made  the  best  and  the  most  of  them.  He  is  loud  in  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  slavery,  yet  he  had  slaves  as  his  servants,  and  his  own 
j)eo|)le  were  stop|)ed  and  nearly  confiscated  by  the  governor 
of  Khartoum  on  their  return,  for  having  been  concerned,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  traffic;  for,  unknown  to  their 
master,  they  had  a  little  venture  of  their  own  in  human  flesh. 
And  for  that  matter,  what  were  the  two  Ni am  Niam  whom 
Schweinfurth  brought  back  with  him,  and  little  Tikkitikki  him¬ 
self,  whom  he  exchanged  for  a  dog,  but  the  slaves  of  the  traveller 
himself?  Again,  as  to  the  cannibalism  w’hich  he  found  ram¬ 
pant  among  the  A’iam  Kiam  and  farther  south,  though  Schwein¬ 
furth  abhorred  it  and  rarely  ventured  to  eat  anything  unctuous, 
except  ants,  lest  the  grease  should  be  human  fat,  he  accepted 
it  as  another  institution,  and  readily  availed  himself  of  the 
fleshpots  of  the  Niam  Niam  and  Monbuttoos  to  enrich  his 
anatomical  collections,  taking  credit  to  himself  for  rescuing  these 
poor  remains  of  humanity  from  an  ignoble  oblivion  in  Central 
Africa,  to  attain  a  kind  of  immortality  when  numbered  and 
catalogued  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  We  have  perused  his 
book  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  ])art  from  him  with  regret. 
On  June  26,  1871,  he  embarked  at  the  Meshera,  when  we  are 
sorry  to  say  he  heard  that  poor  old  Shol,  the  Lady  Bounti¬ 
ful  of  the  swamps,  had  been  barbarously  murdered  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  by  some  Nubian  marauders.  After  a  pi’osperous  voyage 
down  the  Gazelle  and  through  the  grass  barrier,  he  reached 
Khartoum  on  July  21st.  On  August  9th  he  departed  for  Berber 
and  Suakin,and  on  Sej^tember  3()th  landed  at  Suez.  By  Novem¬ 
ber  3rd  he  reached  Messina,  and  was  thus  once  more  on  the  soil 
of  Europe,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  four  months. 
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As  we  write,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Schwcinfurth  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Khedive  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Cairo. 

Of  very  different  character  is  the  other  work  to  which  we 
now  direct  the  reader’s  attention.  Our  German  naturalist  for 
the  sake  of  science  shut  his  eyes  to  many  iniquities  and  abomi¬ 
nations,  and  even  made  use  of  them  to  further  his  researches ; 
but  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  volumes  breathe  but  one  spirit  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  that  is  the  extermination  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  Ui)per  Nile.  On  his  former  journeys,  as  described 
in  ‘The  Albert  Nyanza,’  and  ‘  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abys- 
‘  sinia,’  the  pi’evalence  of  the  traffic  had  so  shocked  his  sense 
of  humanity,  and  so  convinced  him  that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  material  or  moral  improvement  of  Central  Africa  till 
the  slave  trade  was  extinguished,  that  he  joyfully  accepted  the 
command  of  an  expedition  organised  by  the  Khedive  in  council, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  expi'essly  stipulated  in  the  firman,  ‘  of 
‘  suppressing  the  slave  trade  and  introducing  a  system  of  regu- 
‘  lar  commerce,’  which  could  only  be  done,  as  another  article  of 
the  firman  expresses  it,  by  ‘  subduing  to  the  Khedive’s  authority 
‘  the  countries  situated  to  the  south  of  Gondokoro.’  The 
supreme  command  of  this  expedition  was  accordingly  confided 
to  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker  for  four  years,  commencing  from 
the  1st  of  April,  1869;  to  whom  was  also  given  in  as  many 
words  ‘  the  most  absolute  and  supreme  power — even  that  of 
‘  death — over  all  those  Avho  may  compose  the  expedition.’  Of 
this  expedition  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  so  far  as  its 
commander  was  concerned,  nothing  was  left  undone  to  ensure 
its  success.  Three  steamers,  and  two  steel  lifeboats  by  the 
best  English. makers,  were  ordered  to  be  so  constructed  that 
they  could  be  carried  across  the  Nubian  Desert  on  camels 
in  plates  and  sections.  These  being  completed,  the  commander, 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  Pacha,  started  with  an  English  staff, 
of  whom  Lieut.  Julian  Baker,  his  nephew,  was  the  chief,  and 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  inseparable  companion  of  his 
travels,  he  reached  Khartoum  by  way  of  Suakin  early  in 
January  1870.  During  this  time  the  whole  expedition  wdiich 
when  it  reached  Khartoum,  should  have  consisted  of  nine 
steamers  and  fifty-five  sailing  vessels  containing  more  than  1,600 
men,  should  have  been  already  on  its  way ;  but  on  reaching 
that  emporium  of  the  Upper  Nile  Baker  soon  found  that  his 
undertaking  was  very  unpopular,  that  everyone  was  against  it, 
and  that  every  good  Mohammedan  in  the  place  was  convinced 
that  it  w'ould  be  quite  right  to  coalesce  against  an  expedition 
commanded  by  a  Christian  avowedly  to  annihilate  the  slave 
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trade  upon  which  Khartoum  existed.  In  fact,  as  Baker  ex¬ 
presses  it,  ‘  the  Khedive  in  the  North  issued  orders  which  were 
‘  neutralised  in  the  South  by  his  own  authoiities.’  At  last, 
after  infinite  trouble,  the  whole  fleet,  Avith  the  exception  of  the 
steel  steamers  from  England,  which,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Higginbotham,  the  chief  engineer,  had  then  only  reached  Berber 
on  the  Nile,  started  on  February  8,  1870,  by  which  time  eight 
months  of  the  first  of  the  four  years  during  which  Baker  was 
to  command  had  already  expired.  All  went  pretty  well  in 
their  journey  up  the  White  Nile,  till  they  reached  the  Sett. 
or  grass  barrier,  which  we  have  already  described  as  blocking 
up  the  entrance  to  the  Gazelle  river  in  Schweinfiu-th’s  journey. 
Baker’s  expedition  found  the  obstacles  on  the  Giraffe  channel 
of  the  white  Nile  still  worse  than  those  on  the  western 
branch,  and  even  the  steamers  were  unable  to  force  their 
way  through  the  water  vegetation.  After  many  efforts  to 
break  through  the  barrier,  on  April  3rd  Baker  reluctantly  gave 
the  order  to  return,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month  reached  a 
point  near  Fashoda  on  the  AVhite  Nile  in  the  Shillook  country 
which  we  have  already  described  in  our  account  of  Schwein- 
furth’s  discoveries.  There  at  a  spot  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tewfikeeyah,  he  built  a  camp,  in  which  he  remained 
till  December  11,  1870,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  iSIudir 
or  Governor  of  Fashoda,  whose  connivance  at  the  slave  trade 
was  soon  detected  by  Baker,  who  confiscated  the  slaves  and 
thwarted  him  and  the  slave  traders  with  whom  he  was  in  league 
in  various  ways ;  but  all  this  time,  so  far  as  the  purj)oses  of  the 
expedition  were  concerned,  was  wasted  by'  the  lateness  of  the 
start  the  year  before,  a  year  and  nine  months  of  the  four  years 
having  now  expired.  At  this  camp  on  August  9,  1870,  Baker 
received,  by  way  of  the  Gazelle  river,  a  letter  from  Schwein- 
furth  who,  quite  unknown  to  him,  had  ‘  the  extreme  courtesy 
*  and  generosity  to  entrust  ’  him  ‘  with  all  the  details  of  his 
‘  geographical  observations  collected  in  his  journey'  in  the 
‘  A\'^estern  Nile  Basin.’  The  delay  and  obstacles  both  material 
and  moral  which  he  had  encountered  thus  far  rendered  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  Baker  to  return  to  Khartoum,  where  he 
accordingly  arrived  on  September  21,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Governor  and  population,  who  fondly  believed  that  the 
expedition  aimed  against  the  great  staple  of  the  place  must 
now  be  abandoned.  But  Baker  had  only  returned  to  be  the 
better  able  to  pounce  on  his  enemies,  the  ivory  and  slave  traders 
of  the  Soudan.  The  supreme  command  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Khedive  was  practically  much  limited  south  of  Gondokoro  by 
a  contract  entered  into  by  the  Governor- General  of  Khar- 
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toum  and  the  House  of  Agad,  which  gave  that  trader  the 
monopoly  of  the  ivory  trade  in  the  regions  north  of  Gondokoro 
till  April  1872.  So  long  as  the  slave  traders  were  masters  of 
the  position  north  of  that  point,  it  was  useless  in  Baker  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  his  conquests  to  the  south,  for  the  slave  traders  and 
their  allies  and  armed  force  would  be  between  him  and  his 
base  of  operations.  Though  Baker  was  bound  to  admit  the 
validity  of  this  contract  up  to  the  time  mentioned,  it  was 
settled  at  the  divan  of  the  Governor- General  that  after  that 
date  he  should  ‘  assume  the  monopoly  of  the  ivory  trade  in 
'  the  name  of  the  Khedive  throughout  those  regions  north  of 
‘  Gondokoro  in  which  Agad  was  now  virtually  independent ;  ’ 
and  this  solemn  agreement  was  signed  not  only  by  Agad  him¬ 
self  but  also  by  his  son-in-law  and  agent,  and  afterwards  on 
the  death  of  Agad  his  successor,  one  Aboo  Saood,  a  man  who 
ever  afterwards  was  Baker’s  bete  noire,  and  to  whom  as  the 
representative  of  the  slave  traders  he  ascribes  all  the  trouble, 
peril,  and  disasters  to  which  the  expedition  was  exposed.  But 
there  before  the  Governor- General  nothing  could  have  been 
more  submissive  than  Aboo  Saood’s  behaviour,  and  he  vowed 
fidelity  to  Baker  and  the  Khedive,  and  offered  material  assist¬ 
ance  in  tei’ms  so  extravagant  as  to  awaken  suspicion. 

Returning  from  Khartoum  Baker  stai’ted  with  his  expedi¬ 
tion  early  in  December,  and  having  cut  and  forced  his  way 
through  the  Sett,  which  was  nearly  as  dense  as  it  had  been 
early  in  the  year,  but  still  not  quite  impenetrable,  he  at  last 
arrived  at  his  head-quarters  at  Gondokoro,  in  4°  54"  N.  lat., 
on  April  15,  1871,  when  more  than  two  years  of  the  period  of 
his  command  had  expired.  This  j)lace,  about  1,400  miles  by 
the  river  from  Khartoum,  was  well  known  to  Baker  from  his 
former  journeys.  It  had  then  been  the  seat  of  an  Austrian 
missionary  station,  who  had  planted  lemons  and  other  fruit 
trees,  which  were  still  flourishing ;  but  the  missionaries  them¬ 
selves  had  died,  and  the  natives  had  destroyed  their  house. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  renamed  it  Ismailia,  in  honour  of  the 
Khedive,  and  fondly  hoped  that  the  old  name  would  vanish 
before  the  new.  The  natives  in  those  parts  were  Baris,  a  tribe 
which  occupies  a  district  about  ninety  miles  long  and  seventy 
broad,  and  was  now  governed  by  a  Sheik  called  Allorron. 
It  did  not  take  Baker,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  African 
character,  long  to  discover  that  the  Baris  and  their  chief  were 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  expedition  ;  and  this  attitude  he  as¬ 
cribes  to  the  machinations  of  Aboo  Saood,  who  saw  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Agad  contract  the  year  after  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  Against  this  trader 
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Baker  does  not  scruple  to  lay  the  charge  of  a  determination  to 
make  the  Khedive’s  expedition  a  failure,  even  if  it  resulted  in 
the  extermination  of  the  commander  and  his  troops.  It  was 
in  vain,  therefore,  that  Baker  cleared  ground,  and  sowed  seeds, 
and  laid  out  gardens ;  he  and  his  men  were  in  danger  of 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  for  the  Baris  would  neither 
bring  corn  nor  cattle  into  the  camp.  It  added  much  to  his 
trouble  that  several  of  his  suboi-dinates,  and  a  great  many 
of  his  troops,  were  in  their  hearts  averse  from  the  service 
on  which  they  Avere  engaged ;  so  that  besides  his  outward 
enemies.  Baker  had  to  be  ever  on  his  guard  against  a  secret 
foe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  or  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  Aboo  Saood,  and  it  is  clesir  that  Baker  Avould  never 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  his  position  had  it  not  been 
for  the  heroism  of  his  Avife,  the  devotion  of  his  nephew  and  the 
rest  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  his 
picked  corps  of  forty-six  men,  armed  Avith  Snider  rifles  and 
commanded  by  one  of  Baker’s  aides-de-camp,  Licut.-colonel 
Abd-el-Kader,  Avho  had  distinguished  himself  in  Mexico  in  the 
army  of  Bazainc.  Called  at  first  the  ‘  Forty  Thieves  ’  from 
their  light-fingered  propensities,  this  bodyguard  became,  under 
the  strict  discipline  Avhich  Baker  enforced,  as  remarkable  for 
honesty  and  morality  as  they  Avere  for  courage,  and  Avith  them 
and  them  alone  their  commander  fought  his  Avay  through 
thousands  of  savages,  and  ultimately  returned  victorious  over 
all  his  foes.  The  campaign  on  Avhich  Baker  noAv  entered  divides 
itself  into  two  parts.  The  first,  in  Avhich  he  routed  the  Baris 
in  the  districts  round  Gondokoro,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Aboo  Saood,  Avho  Avorked  like  a  mole  underground, 
finally  reduced  them  to  submission.  In  the  course  of  these 
operations  he  carried  off  the  corn  and  cattle  of  the  natives,  de- 
j)osed  their  hostile  Sheik  Allorron  and  set  up  another  in  his 
stead,  and  sustained  a  series  of  attacks  and  sur[)rises  by  night 
Avhich  Avere  all  foiled  by  his  OAvn  energy  and  the  bravery  of  his 
bodyguard.  It  Avas  not  till  the  month  of  December  of  1871 
that  this  first  portion  of  his  campaign  came  to  an  end.  The 
authority  of  the  Khedive  had  been  established  in  the  basin  of  the 
White  Nile  north  of  Gondokoro  ;  numbers  of  slaves  had  been 
detected,  confiscated,  and  set  free,  in  the  seribas  of  the  iv’cry 
traders  ;  .and,  in  a  Avord,  Baker  thought  himself  justified  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in  those  regions 
Avas  in  a  fair  Avay  of  being  accomplished.  But  besides  these 
philanthropic  results,  the  firman  contained  clauses  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Khedive’s  dominions  to  the  south ;  and  perhaps, 
if  it  had  been  put  plainly  to  that  j)otentate  and  his  divan,  it 
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would  have  been  found  that  this  was  their  main  object  in 
organising  the  expedition,  and  that  the  extinction  of  the  traffic 
which  Baker  had  so  much  at  heart  was  not  so  very  dear  to 
them  after  all.  At  any  rate,  there  the  acquisition  of  territory 
stood  in  Baker’s  bond,  and,  with  his  adventurous  nature,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  as  soon  as  his  work  round  Gondokoro 
was  done. 

By  this  time  the  expedition  had  been  upwards  of  twelve 
months  without  communication  with  Khartoum,  and,  indeed. 
Baker’s  most  constant  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  that  they  neither  answered  his  letters  nor 
sent  him  su])plies.  The  soldiers  were  in  rags  and  without 
pay,  and  on  December  14th  would  come  the  great  Mohammedan 
holid.ay,  called  the  Ume-el-ete,  when  everyone  was  expected  to 
be  smart.  On  the  13th,  with  a  happy  generosity.  Baker,  out  of 
his  own  magazines,  was  able  to  serve  out  new  clothing  to  the 
officers  and  212  men,  whom  he  intended  to  carry  with  him  to  the 
south  of  Gondokoro  into  the  country  of  that  Kamrasi  whom  he 
had  known  on  his  previous  expeditions.  At  the  same  time  the 
wives  of  the  men  were  attired  in  gaudy  clothing,  and  thus  the 
festival  passed  off  with  general  good  humour.  All  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  onward  march  having  been  completed.  Baker, 
on  January  22,  1872,  started  Avifh  212  men  up  the  White 
Nile  to  annex  Central  Africa  to  Egypt,  leaving  behind  him 
at  Gondokoro  340  men,  together  Avith  his  English  engineers, 
Avho  Avere  to  j)ut  together  the  steamers  Avhich  had  been 
brought  thus  far  in  pieces  during  his  absence.  Thus  his  force 
of  1,600  men  had  been  reduced  to  552  all  told.  Oh  January 
27th,  the  ex[)edition  aiTived  at  the  cataracts  of  the  White 
Nile  in  north  latitude  4°  38",  Avhere  they  left  their  vessels,  and 
Avere  met  by  one  Bedden,  a  Bari  chief  and  old  friend  of  Baker’s, 
Avho  it  Avas  hoped  Avould  provide  them  Avith  bearers  for  the 
sixty  miles  betAveen  that  point  and  Lobore.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  Baker  this  old  friend,  Avhen  asked  for  at  least  2,000 
bearers,  ungratefully  refused  to  supply  them.  Neither  he  nor 
his  people  had  ever  AA'orked  as  bearers  ‘  for  the  Turks,’  and  they 
AV'ould  not  begin  noAv.  If  any  readers  should  think  that  2,000 
bearers  Avere  rather  more  than  Avere  needed  to  carry  the  effects 
and  baggage  of  212  men,  let  them  knoAv  that  there  Avas  a  steamer 
in  parts  and  artillery,  and  Ave  knoAV  not  Avhat  besides,  to  carry, 
all  of  Avhich  liad  to  be  left  behind  owing  to  this  laziness  of  the 
Bari  chief  and  his  people.  Thus  foiled.  Baker  again  divided 
his  expedition,  leaving  120  men  under  Major  Abdallah  in  a 
camp  by  the  river,  sending  the  English  engineers  back  to 
Gondokoro,  and  pressing  on  himself  to  Lobore  Avith  about  100 
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men,  who  were  to  drag  the  baggage  and  supplies  in  carts  for 
sixty  miles.  With  this  slender  force  and  light  equipments, 
Baker  started,  on  February  8th,  under  the  guidance  of  an  old 
rainmaker  named  Lokko.  F our  horses,  on  one  of  which  Lady 
Baker  rode,  ten  donkeys,  and  a  whole  herd  of  cattle  accompanied 
the  expedition,  and  on  the  12th  it  reached  Lobore  without 
having  fired  a  shot,  Avhere  on  the  24th  they  were  joined  by 
Major  Abdallah  and  the  men  under  his  command,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  been  attacked  by  the  Baris  in  their  camp,  and 
had  lost  their  field[)iece.  From  Lobore  Baker  pushed  on  for 
Afuddo  on  the  White  Nile  above  the  cataracts,  and  thence 
for  Fatiko,  a  spot  165  miles  south  of  Gondokoro.  At  this 
point  in  the  Sholi  country,  in  north  latitude  3°  ‘01',  Baker 
found  his  ubiquitous  foe  Aboo  Saood,  who  had  pushed  on  here 
from  Gondokoro  to  protect  bis  interests  in  these  parts,  where 
he  had  a  seriba  and  did  a  good  business  in  slaves  and  ivory. 
This  was  in  March  1872,  and,  as  the  contract  with  Agad  had 
not  yet  quite  expired,  Baker  gave  Aboo  Saood  leave  to  remain 
on  sufferance  in  the  district,  from  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
remove  his  ivory,  amounting  to  more  than  3,000  tusks,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  was  to  abandon  his  slave  trading  and  ivory 
expeditions  to  the  south  and  east,  in  which  he  had  been  up  to 
that  time  actively  engaged.  At  the  same  time  Baker  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  a  fort  and  to  leave  a  garrison  at  Fatiko, 
white  he  pushed  on  with  100  men  towards  the  Equator.  On 
ISIarch  18,  1872,  he  started  for  the  Unyoro  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  though  it  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  lofty  range  of  cliffs,  and  when  there  he  would  be  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  his  old  acquaintance  Kamrasi,  whose  rai)acious  cove¬ 
tousness  w'as  well  known  to  him  on  his  former  journeys.  But 
that  potentate  had  been  dead  two  years,  and  his  sou  Kabba 
Rega  reigned  in  his  stead,  w'ho  had  risen  to  power  by  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his  brothers  and  relations,  Rionga,  an 
uncle,  having  alone  escaped  his  attempts  to  take  his  life.  As 
he  marched  through  these  regions  along  the  banks  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Nile,  Baker  was  amazed  to  find  them,  once  so  fertile  and 
populous,  desolated  by  the  incursions  of  the  Khartoum  traders, 
who  kidnap  the  women  and  children  for  slaves,  kill  the  men, 
and  plunder  and  destroy  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  on  April  25,  1872,  he  reached 
Masindi,  the  capital  of  Kabba  Rega,  a  large  town,  in  lati¬ 
tude  1°  45'  N.,  332  miles  from  Gondokoro  and  about  50 
miles  east  of  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  Albert  Nyanza.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  Baker’s  account  of  Kabba  Rega  the 
young  king  is  extremely  unprepossessing;  for  he  describes 
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him  as  an  awkward  undignified  lout  of  twenty,  who  thought 
himself  a  great  monarch,  and  was  cruel,  cowardly,  and  trea¬ 
cherous  to  the  last  degree.  In  the  capital  of  this  monarch 
Baker  remained  till  June  14th.  During  that  period  he  had,  as 
he  conceived,  such  sufficient  proof  of  Aboo  Saood’s  treachery, 
that  he  sent  orders  to  Major  Abdallah  at  Fatiko  to  arrest 
him.  But  quite  apart  from  Aboo  Saood,  Kabba  Rega  gave 
Baker  quite  enough  to  do.  Though  at  first  professedly  friendly, 
the  relations  between  them  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  after 
having  tried  to  i)oison  the  whole  force  by  a  present  of  drugged 
beer,  the  treacherous  king  gathered  his  warriors  around  him, 
drove  off  his  cattle,  and  attacked  a  fort  which  Baker  had  for¬ 
tunately  built  to  protect  his  force.  Then  ensued  a  series  of 
hostile  operations  in  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Masindi, 
to  the  sore  loss  of  the  natives  and  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
town  by  fire,  though  Baker  lost  several  valuable  lives.  Then 
the  natives  set  fire  to  the  quarters  of  Baker’s  force  while  they 
retired  to  their  fort,  and  on  the  whole  matters  assumed  such  an 
angry  complexion,  that  on  June  13th  Baker  resolved  to  leave 
Masindi  and  fight  his  way  back  to  Fatiko.  Up  to  this  time  his 
heroic  wife  had  exhibited  the  greatest  bravery  and  devotion, 
and  her  name  must  ever  be  remembered  amongst  those  women 
who  have  shown  that  they  can  be  as  brave  as  lions  and  yet  as 
gentle  as  doves.  On  the  march  back  through  woods  and 
marshes  lined  on  either  side  by  unseen  foes,  she  still  main¬ 
tained  a  cheerfulness  and  resolution  which  sustained  the  spi¬ 
rits  of  all  around  her.  That  Baker  was  thus  enabled  to  extri¬ 
cate  himself  and  his  men  on  this  weary  march  is  the  best  proof 
that  can  be  afforded  of  his  military  talent  and  of  the  discipline 
by  which  he  had  converted  his  Forty  Thieves  into  one  of  the 
bravest  bodyguards  that  ever  rallied  round  an  adored  chief. 
On  June  24th,  after  ten  days’ incessant  fighting,  they  reached 
Foweera  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  where  Rionga  met  them  with 
supplies.  Him  Baker  appointed  King  of  Unyoro,  in  the 
name  of  the  Khedive,  in  the  room  of  the  faithless  Kabba  Rega. 
Continuing  his  march.  Baker  reached  the  fort  at  Fatiko  on 
August  2nd,  where  he  found  that  the  slave  traders,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Aboo  Saood,  had  spread  the  report  that  he,  Baker,  was 
dead,  a  fable  which  was  speedily  passed  down  the  Nile  to 
Egypt,  and  thence  to  Europe  to  the  alarm  of  Baker’s  many 
friends.  One  more  victory  still  remained  for  Baker  and  his 
Forty  Thieves.  AVe  have  seen  that  the  slave  traders  had  a 
camp  at  Fatiko,  and  in  despair  at  seeing  their  hopes  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  frustrated,  they  had  the  rashness  to 
open  fire  on  Baker’s  men.  In  a  few  moments  Baker  was 
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armed,  his  devoted  wife  handing  him  his  rifle  and  belt,  and  in 
as  many  minutes  the  Forty  were  charging  the  enemy  at  the 
j)oint  of  the  bayonet,  and  scattering  them  in  all  directions. 

Firmly  convinced  of  Aboo  Saood’s  treachery.  Baker  says 
that  he  ought  to  have  hanged  him  on  the  sjx)t ;  but  he  con- 
lesses  that  diplomacy  was  necessary,  as  he  had,  at  that  distance 
from  Gondokoro,  only  146  men  to  contend  against  many  hun¬ 
dreds.  On  August  7  th  the  traitor  appeared  in  Baker’s  camp, 
and  exhibited  so  much  ingenuity  in  l.ying  in  his  defence,  that 
Baker  says,  ‘  he  could  merely  reply  by  dismissing  him  with 
‘  the  assurance  that  there  was  only  one  really  good  and  honest 
‘  man  in  the  world  who  invariably  spoke  the  truth ;  this  man  was 
‘  Aboo  Saood.  All  other  men  were  liars.’  So  next  day  the 
traitor  according  to  Baker  departed,  swearing  ‘by  the  eyes  and 
‘  head  of  the  Prophet,’  ‘his  favourite  oath,’  says  Baker, ‘when- 
‘  ever  he  told  the  biggest  lie,’  that  there  was  no  one  so  true  to 
him  as  himself;  a  promise  which  he  carried  out  by  spreading 
every  false  report  against  the  Pacha  and  by  lodging  a  com- 
plaint  against  him  with  the  Khedive  at  Cairo  as  having  ruined 
trade.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Fatiko  that  Baker  received 
envoys  from  Mtese,  the  well-known  king  of  Uganda,  the 
region  which  Speke  and  Grant  had  visited,  and  in  which 
Ijivingstone  was  then  lingering.  These  envoys  were  beauti¬ 
fully  clesin  and  as  civilised  and  intelligent  as  Europeans.  Of  old 
we  know  Mtese  had  been  a  sad  ruffian,  but  Baker  tells  us  that 
he  had  become  a  Mussulman,  said  his  prayers  daily,  no  longer 
murdered  his  wives,  and,  if  he  cut  the  throat  of  a  man,  it  Avas 
done  in  God’s  name.  lie  kept  clerks  too  avIio  corresjionded 
for  him  in  Arabic,  encouraged  all  trade  except  that  in  slaves, 
and,  greatly  to  Baker’s  delight,  had  treated  Aboo  Saood’s  emis¬ 
saries  like  dogs.  This  great  potentate  had  now  sent  a  letter 
to  Baker  expressing  the  greatest  friendship  and  informing  him 
that  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Kabba  Rega’s  treachery,  he  had  sent 
an  army  under  General  Congow  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 
All  he  desired  Avas  to  see  Baker’s  face,  and,  imre  exception 
among  African  kings,  ‘he  did  not  Avish  for  presents.’  Alas! 
all  that  Baker  could  do  Avas  to  say  that  his  command  would 
shortly  expire,  and  to  send  him  a  letter  for  Livingstone. 

After  his  last  victory  at  Fatiko  there  is  little  left  to  tell 
of  Baker’s  expedition.  After  some  sporting  adventures  in 
that  delightful  region,  Avhich  he  describes  as  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Gondokoro,  Avhere  he  arriA'cd 
on  August  1,  1873,  the  vei’y  day  on  Avhich  his  four  years’ term 
of  command  expired.  For  nearly  three  years  he  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  Government  Avhich  had  appointed  him.  On 
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May  25th  he  parted  from  his  Forty  Thieves,  not  without  emo¬ 
tion;  and  on  June  29th  he  reached  ^Khartoum,  having  passed 
near  Fashoda  a  cargo  of  700  slaves  consigned  to  Egypt  by 
Aboo  Saood.  On  August  24th  he  reached  Cairo,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Khedive,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
position  of  the  territories  which  he  had  annexed  to  his 
dominions.  At  the  same  time  he  laid  his  counter-charge 
against  Aboo  Saood,  and  left  the  evidence  supporting  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Six  weeks  afterwards, 
having  been  decorated  with  the  second  class  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Osmanie,  Baker  left  Egypt.  The  work  which 
he  had  begun,  whether  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  or  for 
annexing  new  territory,  has  since  been  confided,  as  is  Avell 
known,  to  Colonel  Gordon,  who  by  the  last  accounts  has  an¬ 
nexed  Darfoor  to  Egypt.  The  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitter¬ 
ness  which  the  Egyptian  Government  has  made  Baker  drink 
is  contained  in  the  very  last  sentence  and  i)ostscript  to  his 
book  : — ‘  After  my  departure  from  Egypt,  Aboo  Saood  was 
‘  released  and  was  appointed  assistant  to  my  successor.’ 

So  ends  the  story  of  Baker’s  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
slave  trade  on  the  White  Nile.  We  call  it  an  attempt,  for  it 
is  evident,  even  from  his  meeting  those  700  slaves  on  the  main 
stream  so  low  as  Fashoda,  that  it  was  not  successful.  So  in¬ 
grained  in  fact  is  slavery  in  the  regions  in  which  Baker  con¬ 
ducted  his  operations  that,  just  as  Schweinfurth’s  Nubians  had 
ventures  in  slaves,  so  even  the  terror  of  Baker  himself  could 
not  keep  his  own  troops  from  engaging  in  the  very  traffic  which 
they  were  sent  out  to  suppress.  On  one  occasion  he  dis¬ 
covered  that,  under  his  own  eyes,  the  soldiers  had  purchased 
no  fewer  than  126  slaves,  while  on  another  he  distributed  a 
number  of  young  women,  whom  he  had  set  free,  among  his 
men  as  wives.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  ordinary  lot  of  the  wives  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  that  the 
position  of  the  women  thus  emancipated  must  have  been 
merely  that  of  nominal  freedom  ;  for  it  appears,  both  from  the 
evidence  of  Schweinfurth  and  of  Baker,  that  in  the  seribas  of 
the  traders,  and  in  the  forts  and  camps  of  the  Egyptian  gover¬ 
nors  in  the  Soudan  and  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  it  is  the 
common  practice  to  allot  female  slaves  to  the  soldiers  in  lieu  of 
pay.  More  than  this,  with  all  our  admiration  for  Baker’s 
bravery  and  for  the  endurance  and  skill  with  which  he  brought 
his  men  out  of  the  perils  into  which  he  had  led  them,  we  cannot 
acquit  him  of  Quixotism  in  undertaking  the  command  of  such  an 
expedition.  Daily  life  in  Egypt,  whether  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo 
or  along  the  silent  highway  of  the  Nile,  ought  to  have  con- 
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vinced  tlie  merest  tourist  and  tyro  in  travelling  that  slavery  is 
an  institution  of  the  land  which  everyone  acknowledges,  the 
more  enlightened,  perhaps  as  an  evil,  but  still  as  a  necessity. 
But  that  a  tried  traveller,  for  a  man  who  had  already  spent 
years  in  those  regions  of  Central  Africa  where  the  slave 
trade  is  indigenous,  and  slaves  so  common  that  every  other 
man  or  woman  is  a  slave,  should  be  so  credulous  as  to  suppose 
that  even  the  Khedive  would  be  ready  to  organise  such  an 
expedition  for  j)hilanthropy  alone,  quite  passes  our  belief,  and, 
if  we  are  called  on  to  believe  it,  we  can  only  do  so  in  favour  of 
Baker’s  heart  at  the  expense  of  his  head.  Once  committed  to 
such  an  attempt,  its  failure  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  for 
the  time  at  least  it  has  failed.  The  emancipation  of  the  African 
tribes  who  have  fallen  under  the  bitter  yoke  of  slavery  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  infinite  patience  and  an  amelioration 
of  Egyptian  morality  which  presuppose  a  still  more  infinite 
period  of  time.  Certainly  the  extirpation  of  this  horrible 
traffic  in  Central  Africa  is  neither  to  be  accomplished,  as  the 
visionary  Schweinfurth  fondly  fancies,  by  the  immigration  of 
Chinese,  nor  by  a  single  expedition  or  by  a  series  of  expedi¬ 
tions  however  ably  commanded.  As  we  close  these  pages  we 
receive  another  contribution  to  the  literature  of  African  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  ‘  Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone,’  to  which 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  a  more  extended  notice.  They 
exhibit  the  same  picture  of  indefatigable  energy  and  endurance 
on  the  part  of  the  British  traveller,  and  of  barbarism  and 
slavery  amongst  the  natives  of  Africa;  and  they  derive  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  that  great 
traveller. 


Art.  IX. — A  History  of  Greece.  By  GeorGE  \V.  Cox,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  Author  of  ‘  Mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  Aryan  Nations,’  &c.  2  vols.  London:  1874. 

^HE  contribution  to  the  study  of  Greek  history  furnished  in 
Mr.  Cox’s  recent  work  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
have  attended  to  this  subject  as  undoubtedly  opportune.  It 
marks  decisively  the  stage  at  which  speculation  has  arrived  in 
regard  to  the  earliest  questions  opened  by  the  history  of 
Greece  :  it  examines  with  unflinching  steadiness  the  traditional 
narratives  of  prehistoric  origin :  it  rearranges  the  confessedly 
authentic  materials  for  the  treatment  of  the  historical  periods 
with  an  amount  of  critical  sagacity  and  genuine  scholarship 
which  will  be  readily  anticipated  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
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with  the  author’s  earlier  productions.  We  do  not  indeed 
profess  to  agree  with  the  entire  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Cox,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  express  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  our  entire  dissent  from  his  theory  of  solar  mythology, 
which  seems  to  have  acquired  an  undue  influence  over  his 
mind.  Having  dared  to  be  original  in  many  of  his  views,  he 
exhibits  on  several  points  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  But 
few,  we  think,  would  dispute  his  right,  earned  by  vast  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  of  entering  the  lists  in  the  field  of  historical 
inquiry ;  and  fewer  still,  on  laying  down  these  opening 
volumes,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  him  the  palm  of  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  historians  of  Ancient  Greece. 

This,  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Cox’s  work,  closes  with  the 
termination  of  the  Peloj)onnesian  War.  In  a  third  volume  he 
proposes  to  bring  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  The  fourth  will  conduct  his  readers  to  the  re¬ 
volution  which  ended  the  reign  of  the  Bavarian  Otho.  The 
present  portion  of  the  History  is  divided  into  three  Books. 
The  first  deals  with  the  formation  of  Hellas ;  the  second  with 
the  struggle  with  Persia  and  the  growth  of  the  Athenian 
Empire ;  the  third  with  the  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Sparta ;  closing,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  end  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  first  of  these  divi¬ 
sions  of  his  subject  that  the  largest  scope  is  found  for  the 
author’s  originality  and  independence  of  view.  The  Second 
Book,  it  is  true,  reaches  only  ‘the  border-ground  between  his- 
‘  tory  and  mythical  tradition,’  and  furnishes  accordingly  many 
new  conceptions  both  of  the  incidents  and  characters  involved 
in  the  Persian  War.  No  part,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Cox’s  history 
seems  to  us  more  worthy  of  attention  than  his  estimate  of  the 
credibility  of  Herodotus  as  a  historian,  or  of  the  virtues  and 
faults  of  Themistocles.  Yet  in  the  Third  Book  which,  drawn 
out  to  great  length,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume,  there  is  still  much  freedom  of  handling  and  of  critical 
inquiry,  which  it  is  matter  of  regret  should  be  so  often  re¬ 
mitted  to  a  lengthy  and  close-printed  note.  The  analogies 
not  infrequently  suggested  between  the  institutions  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Athens  both  slowly  ripened  into  maturity,  and  in  the 
developement  of  their  respective  empires,  as  well  as  in  their 
treatment  of  subject  races  and  political  personages,  while  of 
course  often  open  to  dispute,  are  not  the  less  interesting  and 
instructive.  Grote  as  well  as  Thirlwall  had  indeed  corrected 
with  just  severity  the  perverted  applications  of  Mitford  to 
modern  politics  of  the  facts  of  Greek  history.  But  in  Mr.  Cox’s 
point  of  vision  we  discover  the  freshness  and  warmth  of  sym- 
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pathy  which  belong  rather  to  a  pupil  of  Arnold.  Still,  as 
will  be  seen,  he  by  no  means  accepts  the  views  of  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Rome  on  many  fundamental  questions  lying  at  the 
root  of  Greek  political  conceptions.  ‘  To  the  death  of  The- 
‘  mistokles,’  observes  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  the  history  of  Greece  is 
‘  wholly  a  traditional  narrative ;  and  the  task  of  the  modern 
‘  historian  with  regard  to  it  must  for  the  most  part  be  cou- 
‘  fined  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence.  The  ascertain- 
‘  ment  of  fact  is  his  first  duty  ;  his  second  duty  is  to  provide 
‘  for  his  readers  the  amplest  means  for  testing  his  own  narra- 
‘  tives  and  conclusions.’  We  will  begin  our  task  of  criti¬ 
cism  by  affording  the  reader  a  resume  of  the  earliest  facts  in 
connexion  Avith  the  civilisation  of  Hellas  on  Avhich  Mr.  Cox 
relies. 

The  geographical  description  of  Greece  with  Avhich,  as  might 
be  exj)ected,  this  history  opens  is  somewhat  lightly  touched. 
No  definite  region  Avithin  its  boundaries  can  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author  be  assigned  as  the  mother-country  of  the  rest.  The 
cradle  of  the  Hellenes  cannot  be  confined  to  the  eagle’s  nest  of 
Olympus  or  the  vales  of  Phthiotis.  True;  yet  the  Hellenes 
undoubtedly  looked  back  to  the  Thessalian  Olympus  as  the 
home  of  their  patriarchal  gods ;  while  in  Dodona  was  recog¬ 
nised  the  j)rimeval  sanctuary  of  those  Pelasgian  Graici  (ihe 
men  of  the  West  or  ‘  of  the  gloaming  ’),  Avho  Avere  destined  in 
later  days  to  give  a  name  to  the  Avhole  land  of  Hellas,  through 
their  neighbourhood  to  their  Hesperian  kinsmen.  At  the 
daAvn  of  acknoAvledged  history  Ave  find  the  Greeks  established 
in  \heir  continental*  home,  Avithin  a  northern  confine  stretching 
at  the  least  and  under  the  strictest  limitation  from  Ambrakia 
to  the  Peneios ;  hut  also  scattered  widely  along  the  coasts  of 
the  JEgean  and  the  Euxine,  of  Kyprus,  Kyrene,  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  Gaul.  The  islands  of  the  iEgean  may  be  treated,  as  they 
Avere  by  the  ancient  geographers,  as  part  of  Continental  Greece. 
In  the  jdiysical  features  of  this  region,  as  Ave  are  reminded  by 
Mr.  Cox,  so  broken  by  mountain  ranges,  so  imperfectly  pene¬ 
trated  by  rivers,  there  Avas  everything  to  foster  that  love  of 
political  isolation  Avhich,  hoAvever  it  be  accounted  for,  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Hellenic;  race.f  Only  in  the  circiim- 

*  tTvct^f'ic,  as  opposed  to  'FAXnc  mropavtt;)),  the  scattered 

Hellas  of  the  remoter  coasts  and  islands,  a  distinction  drawn  by  the 
ancient  Greek  geograjihers. 

I  What  might  not  Hellas,  if  united,  have  achieved  in  earlier  times, 
Avhen  Ave  remember  the  exploits  of  Alexander  !  Mr.  Cox  remarks  Avith 
truth,  that  the  groAvth  of  a  Hellenic  nation  under  an  Athenian  con- 
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stance  of  an  unrivalled  reach  of  coast-line,  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  peninsula,  do  we  find  a  counterbalancing  element.  Two 
alone  of  all  the  Greek  States,  Doris  and  Arkadia,  had  no  access 
to  the  sea ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  only  on 
the  Eastern  coast  that  bays  and  harbours,  suitable  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  navigation,  are  to  be  found.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  as  to  the  effects  of  maritime  activity  on  a 
large  portion  at  least  of  the  Hellenic  people.*  For  the  same 
advantage  attended  them  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  .^gean. 
It  is  remarked  by  Curtius  that  the  developement  of  the  coast¬ 
line  of  Ionia  in  all  its  bays  and  projections  amounts  to  more 
than  quadruple  its  extent  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south. 
By  their  very  position,  then,  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  cut  off  from 
the  central  uplands  of  the  interior,  Avere  from  the  earliest  days 
draAvn  to  be  a  sea-fai’ing  people ;  and  in  the  Javan  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  luna  or  launa  of  the  Persians,  and  the  LJinirr. 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  at  as  remote  a  date  as  the 
Exodus,  Avc  recognise  the  laonesor  lonians  of  Grecian  history. 
All  attempts,  hoAvcver,  to  determine  the  course  of  the  migra¬ 
tions  which  brought  about  this  local  distribution  of  the  Hellenic 
race  can  yield,  in  ]Mr.  Cox’s  ojunion,  only  conjectural  results. 
He  accordingly  refrains  from  entering  on  any  sueh  minute  and 
ingeniously  constructed  examination  of  the  course  of  Greek 
colonisation  as  lends  to  the  opening  chapters  of  the  history  of 
Dr.  Curtius  their  unquestioned  charm.  He  does  so  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  in 
detail. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Cox  calls  attention  to  the  stupendous 
fabric  reared  by  later  poets  and  mythographers  on  the  very 
slender  materials  ready  to  their  hand.  ^  The  purely  mythical 
‘  traditions  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,’  he  elsewhere  says,  ‘  are  not 
‘  history,  nor  quarries  out  of  which  we  may  dig  history.’  But 
in  the  hands  of  Avriters  separated  by  a  thousand  years  from  the 
times  Avhich  they  descidbe,  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  the 
banishment  and  return  of  the  Herakleids,  and  the  Kalydonian 
boar-hunt  became  genuine  records  of  actual  events  invested 
Avith  historical  importance,  and  only  too  acceptable  to  the  cities, 
families,  or  clans  Avhose  antiquity  and  dignity  were  thus  en- 

federacy  would  have  rendered  the  empires  of  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and 
Rome  impossible.  So  also,  had  the  lonians  under  the  advice  of  Bias 
(Herod,  i.  170)  established  themselves  as  one  state  in  Sardinia,  the 
history  of  Western  Europe  might  have  been  changed. 

•  Arnold  finely  spoke  of  Athenian  civilisation  ‘  as  the  child  of  cora- 
‘merce  and  of  liberty.’  See  on  Thiic.  ii.  43.  Both  Themistokles  and 
Perikles  regarded  the  sea  as  the  true  base  of  the  greatness  of  Athens. 
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hanced.  The  relationships  in  this  manner  instituted  among 
widely  separated  towns  and  tribes  must  be  held  of  slight 
account.  But  still  more  is  this  conviction  impressed  upon  the 
mind  when  we  discover,  by  the  aid  of  an  analysis  of  language, 
that  the  derivations  of  tribal  names  and  Eponymic  heroes  are 
drawn  from  roots  pointing  to  a  widely  si)read  solar  woi*ship. 

‘  The  philological  identity,’  observes  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  of  the  names  Hellen, 
Hellas,  Helle,  Helloi,  and  Selloi,  Selli-eis,  and  Hellotis  as  a  name  of 
Athene,  and  of  all  these  with  Helios,  Eelios,  and  the  Latin  Sol,  is  not 
disputed;  and  thus  the  mythical  genealogy  of  the  Hellenes  plays 
throughout  on  the  ideas  of  light  and  darkness.  Of  Ilellen’s  children 
one  is  the  dusky  Xouthos,  another  the  flashing  Aiolos  whose  name 
carries  us  to  the  Aither  (Ether)  of  Zeus  and  the  Aithiopians  (Ethio¬ 
pians)  of  the  Odyssey.  Thus  with  the  Delians,  Lykians,  and  Ortygians, 
the  Ilellenes  are,  like  the  people  of  Khorassan,  simj)ly  the  children  of 
the  light  and  of  the  sun,  and  the  Hellespont  marks  their  pathway.  .  .  . 
The  Athenian  name  denoted  simply  the  worshippers  of  the  dawn,  and 
the  title  lostephanoi,  or  men  of  the  violet  crown,  in  which  most  of  all 
they  glorified,  declared  merely  that  Athenians  were  also  lonians  who 
had  come  from  the  violet  land  of  the  morning  whore  also  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  had  their  dwelling  in  the  purple  regions  of  the  East  The 
Argive  again  is  but  a  sojourner  in  the  realm  of  Aphrodite  Argynnis, 
or  Argennos  the  favourite  of  Agamemnon,  or  of  Arjuua  the  brilliant, 
the  comrade  of  Krishna  in  whom  we  have  seen  the  counterpart  of  the 
Hellenic  Kephalos ;  and  his  name  is  but  another  form  of  that  of  the 
Arkadians,  which  reappears  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  wonderfid 
ship  Argo  but  in  the  Greek  Arktouros,  the  Latin  Ursa  and  Ursula 
the  queen  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  the  goddess  of  the  Horsel- 
berg.  ...  We  can  therefore  no  longer  look  to  the  mythical  movements 
of  Aiolians,  Argives,  or  Herakleids,  as  throwing  light  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  in  historical  times.  The  fact  of  that  distri¬ 
bution  in  historical  ages  must  be  received  as  they  are  given  to  us  by 
the  most  trustworthy  historians  and  geographers  :  to  reason  back  from 
history  into  the  regions  of  myth  is  an  occuj)ation  not  more  profitable 
than  die  attempt  to  fill  a  sieve  with  water.’  (Pp.  39,  40.) 

The  same  is  the  conclusion,  on  philological  grounds,  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  IMuller.  ‘It  is  but  lost  labour,’  he  says,  ‘to  try 
‘  to  extract  anything  positive  from  the  statements  of  the 
*  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  race  and  language  of  their  bar- 
‘  barous  neighbours.’*  Even  when  we  descend  the  stream  of 
time  to  the  well-known  name  of  Lycurgus  (Lykoergos),  the 
ideal  lawgiver  of  the  Spartans,  the  application  of  this  test 
produces  a  similar  result.  He  becomes  one  of  that  band  or 
knot  of  mythical  legislators, 

‘who  are  common  to  most  of  the  Aryan  nations  and  whose  names 
•  Lectures  on  Language,  vol.  i.  lect.  iv. 
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denote  their  origin  or  their  office.  Like  Drakon  and  Zaleukos,*  he  is 
the  bright  being  who  drives  away  the  darkness  of  anarchy.  (Drakon, 
the  keen-sighted  (dragon) :  Za-leukos,  the  gleaming  ;  Lykonrgos,  the 
light-bringer.)  Like  Minos,  and  Menu,  and  the  Teutonic  Mann,  he  is 
the  measurer,  the  thinker,  the  man;  and  IikeNumaPompiliu8(=Pom- 
pifex  or  Pontifex  (so  vifiirt,  TreVre),  the  propounder  of  ceremonies  or 
pomps)  he  is  the  lawgiver  who  prescribes  the  customs  and  ceremonies 
of  the  people.  His  reputed  wanderings  which  take  him,  like  the 
mythical  Solon,  to  Egypt  and  India,  seem  to  betray  the  shaping  of  the 
tale  by  those  who  had  the  great  Hindu  lawgivers  in  their  mind.  But 
the  mythical  Lykourgos  is  not,  like  the  mythical  Solon,  a  per.son  for 
whose  historical  existence  we  have  contemporary  documents  and  of 
whose  constitutional  changes  we  have  accounts  on  the  whole  adequately 
attested,  but  around  whom  the  mists  of  oral  tradition  have  gathered,  as 
they  have  gathered  round  Karl  the  Great  and  Hruodland,  the  Roland 
of  Koncesvalles.  Solon  lives  and  dies  among  men  of  whom  we  have  at 
least  some  historical  knowledge.  Lykourgos  is  removed  from  the 
period  of  genuine  history  by  a  gulf  of  centuries,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
ages  in  which  Mann,  like  Prometheus,  Hermes,  and  Phoroneus,  bestows 
on  his  kinsfolk  that  boon  of  fire  without  which  they  would  never  have 
attiiined  to  social  oi'der  and  law.  The  Spartan  lawgiver  miost  therefore 
be  banished  to  the  cloudland ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
such  knowledge  of  the  early  condition  of  Sparta  as  may  be  furnished 
by  statements  relating  to  the  working  of  the  Spartan  constitution  at  a 
time  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  dawn  of  contemporary  history.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  75.) 

Again,  no  independent  evidence  for  the  portions  of  myths 
claiming  to  be  historical  is  forthcoming :  there  arc  no  contem¬ 
porary  documents,  no  durable  monuments,  or  constitutional 
records.  The  so-called  Dorian  Migration  seems,  perhaps,  to 
lose  much  of  the  freshness  and  charm  which  gather  round  the 
earlier  myths.  This,  then,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  prosaic  ingredients  of  an  historical  age  and,  it  may  be, 
of  sober  fact  are  intermixed  with  the  floating  elements  of  a 
popular  mythology. 

‘  But  whether,’  says  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  the  eastward  migrations  w'hich  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  represent  any  real  events, 
we  cannot  tell,  although  we  cannot  in  terms  deny  it :  only  the  fact 

•  Of  whom  we  may  remark  that  his  very  existence  was  doubted  by 
Timajus.  (See  Cicero,  ‘  Legg.’  ii.  C,  and  cf.  Bentley’s  ‘  Phalaris,’ 
p.  274.)  Yet  by  Strabo  (vi.  960)  he  is  made  the  first  legislator  who 
published  written  laws,  and  in  Stobseus  his  laws  are  actually  quoted 
(44.  279).  Nor  does  Aristotle  hesitate  to  mention  the  tradition  which 
makes  him  the  disciple  of  Thales.  Others  with  more  plausibility  asso¬ 
ciated  his  name  with  Pythagoras.  (Diod.  xii.  20.)  See  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  ‘  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,’  vol.  ii.  p.  532 ;  Grote, 

‘  History  of  Greece,’  vol.  iv.  p.  562. 
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remains  that  they  are  movements  eastward  corresponding  in  many  of 
tlieir  features  to  other  movements  which  arc  said  to  have  preceded 
tliem.  All  that  can  be  said  further  about  these  legends  as  a  whole  is 
that  the  historical  character  of  any  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  them 
can  be  attested  only  by  evidence  distinct  from  these  myths :  and  no 
such  evidence  is  forthcoming.  ...  In  the  absence  of  contemporary 
testimony  even  likelihood  cannot  be  converted  into  liict ;  and  we  must 
rest  contented  with  the  presumptions  furnished  by  particular  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  circumstantiality  of  these  traditions  adds  nothing  to  their 
value.  Except  in  times  for  which  we  have  strictly  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  the  dates  of  great  inventions  and  the  men  who  are  said  to  have 
made  them  must  be  regarded  with  extreme  suspicion.’  (Vol.  i.  j)p.  49, 
66,  67.) 

A  consequence  of  this  very  weakness  on  the  side  of  minute 
detail  is  the  tendency,  not  infrequent  in  the  early  history  of 
nations,  no  less  than  of  medieval  legends,  to  reduplicate  per¬ 
sonages  and  events ;  an  attempt  to  reconcile  difficulties  which, 
as  Mr.  Cox  justly  observes,  savours  too  much  of  the  method  by 
which  Egyptologists  cut  up  or  multiply  Sesostris.  The  case 
is  different  with  events  for  which  there  can  be  claimed  the 
contemporary  evidence  of  j)oets,  hymns,  and  the  like.  The 
testimony  of  Archilochus,  of  Tyrtaeus,  or  of  the  Delian  Hymns 
is  to  a  certain  point  unexceptionable. 

‘  The  splendour  of  the  Delian  lestival,’  writes  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  had  long 
faded  before  the  growing  popularity  of  tlie  Ephesian  games ;  and  when 
in  the  days  of  the  brilliant  Pan-Athenaic  celebrations  of  their  own  city 
the  Athenians  made  some  attempt  to  renew  the  glories  of  the  Delian 
feast,  the  Hymn  which  spoke  of  those  ancient  gatherings  was  the  only 
document  from  which  Thucydides  could  obtain  any  knowledge  of  that 
time.  But  if  in  this  hymn  we  have  the  evidence  that  alike  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  the  Ionic  name  was  a  proud  distinction ;  that  in  Delos 
was  a  centre  of  union  for  tribes  always  too  prone  to  fall  away  from 
each  other,  and  that  this  union  was  maintained  witli  a  constancy  which 
made  the  Pan-Ionic  gathering  second  to  no  other  Hellenic  festival,  we 
derive  I’roin  it  just  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  may  receive  with 
the  surest  trust,  a  knowledge  obUiined  not  by  means  of  inconsistent  or 
contradictory  legends,  but  from  the  faithful  description  of  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  bard  himself  lived  and  moved.  It  is  a  history 
widiout  incidents :  and  a  narrative  rich  in  incidents  not  recorded  by 
contemporary  writers  lies  on  the  borders  or  within  the  confines  of 
fiction  ;  but  we  have  to  Itear  steadily  in  mind  the  limits  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  possessed  by  Thucydides,  and  to  give  up  the  thought  that  we  can 
acquire  anything  more.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  116,  117.) 

In  this  point  of  view  the  very  precision  of  dates  in  the  earliest 
historians  of  authority,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  proves  too 
much.  It  has  been  usual  indeed  on  this  ground  to  prefer  the 
latter  to  the  former ;  and  an  assertion  or  date  in  Thucydides 
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relating  to  a  prehistoric  era  (whenever  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  give  one),  has  been  commonly  accepted  as  simply  and  un¬ 
questionably  true.  Yet  it  is  clear,  as  Mr.  Cox  takes  care 
more  than  once  to  insist,  that  we  have  mainly  the  same 
materials  for  judging  which  these  writers  had,  only  with  a 
'  larger  impartiality.  The  same  consideration,  it  is  plain,  must 
be  allowed  to  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  all  later  collec¬ 
tors  of  tradition,  as  Poly  bios,  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  and  even 
to  Aristotle  himself.  Thus  when  Pausanias  (ii.  iv.  2)  tells  us 
that  only  Messenians  and  Spartans  had  access  to  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Limnatis  on  the  Messenian  border,  he  is  speaking, 
as  Mr.  Cox  points  out,  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  come  to 
an  end  in  the  days  of  Teleklus,  that  is,  at  a  time  preceding  his 
own  by  perhaps  ten  centuries ;  for  more  than  three  of  which 
we  have  not  even  the  jwetence  of  contemporary  history.  Of 
this  character  are  the  dates  assigned  by  Thucydides  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Sicilian  colonies.  His  sketch,  observes  Mr. 
Cox, 

‘is  drawn  witli  all  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  feels  sure  of  the  trust- 
worthiness  and  completeness  of  his  evidence.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  precise  than  the  ethnology  given  by  him,  nothing  more  definite 
than  tlic  dates  which  he  assigns  to  the  several  Greek  settlements  in  the 
island.  From  first  to  last  the  narrative  is  to  all  appearance  thoroughly 
probable  :  but  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Trojan  war  has  the 
same  air  of  likelihood.  In  the  latter  case  w’e  know  the  process  by 
which  this  result  has  been  obtained,  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  his 
early  Sicilian  history  may  not  be  of  precisely  the  .«ame  kind.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  for  none  of  it  was  there  any  contemporary  regis¬ 
tration,  and  that  mf)st  of  the  events  recorded  Jn  it  took  place  by  his 
own  admission  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  his  own  day.’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  143,  145.) 

Tradition  asserted  that  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  Greeks  tvas 
fought  by  the  fleets  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Thucydides  is 
as  ready  with  a  date  for  this  battle  as  he  is  with  dates  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bojotians  from  Arne,  or  for  the  other 
events  which  he  assigns  to  the  ages  popularly  called  heroic, 
although  he  could  have  no  really  historical  records  of  these 
events.  The  fall  of  Ilium,  Curtins  has  truly  remarked,  is  with 
Greek  writers  as  the  year  1 ;  and  they  commence  their  entire 
chronology  with  a  war  which  has  no  foundation  or  basis  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The  first  recorded  Olympiad 
is  assigned  to  B.c.  776 ;  nor  have  we  any  reason,  as  Grote  has 
shown,  for  rejecting  this  date.  But  neither  is  there  any  his¬ 
torical  evidence  to  support  it. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  and  a  similar  inference 
drawn,  as  to  the  ethnological  knowledge  of  the  very  best  Greek 
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authors.  Their  observations  continually  prove  their  ignorance, 
or  at  least  an  amount  of  information  so  vague  and  indistinct  as 
to  be  unfit  to  build  on.  Herodotus  alternately  affirms  and 
denies  that  the  Pelasgians  and  Hellens  were  of  one  and  the 
same  stock. 

‘  The  ethnological  traditions  of  the  Greeks,’  writes  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  the  attempt  to  extract  history  from  the  genea¬ 
logies  of  eponymous  heroes  is  a  mere  waste  of  labour.  The  gen^ogies 
were  the  expression  of  local  convictions  olten  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  not  less  strong  convictions  of  neighbouring  tribes  and  states ;  and 
the  evidence  of  language  would  only  go  to  establish  affinities  between 
clans  which  regarded  each  other  as  aliens  in  blood  and  therefore  in 
religion.  The  Athenian  would  never  admit  that  a  Thrakian  was  a 
Hellen :  yet  the  speech  of  the  Thrakian  was  perhaps  as  nearly  akin  to 
the  dialect  of  Athens  as  was  that  of  the  Aitolian  mountaineer.  ...  Of 
previous  conditions  of  society  the  Greek  historians  had  no  more  real 
knowledge  than  ourselves.  They  spoke  of  tribes  wdio  had  preceded 
the  Hellenes  in  the  occupation  of  the  land.  But  with  their  confused 
accounts  of  Pelasgians,  Lykians,  and  Karians,  we  dare  not  lay  down 
any  positive  conclusions  about  beings  so  shadowy  as  the  Kaukones, 
Temmikes,  Kouretcs,  Aones,  Telchines,  Phlegyai,  and  others.  Some 
of  these  may  with  good  reason  be  banished  to  that  aerial  region  which 
is  peopled  by  the  Erinyes  and  the  Valkyrien,  where  the  Phaiakian 
barks  journey  from  shore  to  shore  w'ithout  oar  or  sail  or  helm.  ...  In 
the  belief  of  Herodotus  the  Achaians  and  the  Arkadians  were  with  the 
Kynourians  indigenous  inhabifcmts  of  the  Peloponnese  ;  but  his  belief 
is  as  much  and  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  his  counter-assertions  respect¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  Pelasgians  and  Hellenes.  He  speaks  of  a  dodeka- 
polis  of  the  Achaians,  who,  as  he  says,  drove  out  the  Ionian  possessors 
of  the  land.  But  apart  from  the  vagueness  which  marks  his  ethnology, 
his  enumeration  of  these  cities  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Polybius  or 
Pausanias :  and  the  inconsistency  justifies  a  suspicion  that  these  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  classifications  may  have  been  not  infrequently  made 
and  carried  out  in  defiance  of  facts  which  betrayed  tlieir  arbitrary  origin.’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  58,  68,  96.) 

And,  once  more,  the  untrustworthiness  of  traditional  ac¬ 
counts  of  facts  presumably  historical  may  in  many  cases  be 
clearly  exhibited  and  even  demonstrated.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Cox  observes, 

‘  that  by  the  conditions  of  ancient  navigation  every  ship  sailing  from 
Athens  or  Argos,  from  Corinth  or  any  other  Peloponnesian  port, 
worked  its  way  coastwise  to  Korkyra,  and  thence  crossed  the  sea  to  the 
lapygian  or  Salleutine  cape,  we  might  well  suppo.se  that  every  Hellenic 
colony  in  Southern  Italy,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Brentesion 
(Brundusium)  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  the  cape,  would  have 
been  established  before  any  attempts  were  made  to  occupy  the  coasts 
of  Sicily.  According  to  the  traditional  chronology  the  course  of 
Hellenic  colonisation  revei’sed  this  natural  order,  and  the  chief  Sici- 
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lian  cities  liad  been  established  for  years,  when,  at  length,  Sybaris  was 
founded  by  the  Acbaian  Iselikeus  (if  so  he  was  called),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  on  a  line  almost  due  west  of  the  lapygian 
promontory.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  151.) 

Thus  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  Cumae  is  placed  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  B.c. ;  nor  was  a  myth  want¬ 
ing  which  makes  the  Palatine  hill  itself  a  still  earlier  Greek 
settlement  founded  by  Evander. 

Traditions,  also,  were  invented  to  account  for  an  identity  of 
name  in  differently  situated  tribes.  Dryopians  were  imported 
into  the  Pelopouuese,  into  Euboea,  Cythnos,  and  Cyprus.  A 
whole  legend  *  arises  to  associate  the  ruling  class  of  Macedonia, 
who  were  known  as  Argead®,  with  the  Peloponnesian  Argos, 
and  thus  with  pure  Hellenic  blood;  forgetting,  as  Niebuhr 
pointed  out,  that  a  Pelasgian  Argos  was  to  be  found  nearer  at 
baud,  t  ‘  Conjectures,’  writes  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  founded  on  the  dis- 
‘  persion  of  a  name  are  scarcely  rendered  safe  by  their  seeming 
‘  likelihood.  The  Galatian  or  Gallic  name  is  far  more  widely 
‘  scattered ;  but  the  history  of  the  early  wanderings  of  the 
‘  Gallic  tribes  is  wraj)ped  up  and  hidden  in  the  mists  of  ages  ’ 
(p.  66).  It  is  true  that  this  argument  may  be  retorted,  and 
that  the  fact  of  an  identity  of  name  has  still  to  be  accounted 
for.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  some  cases,  at  least,  not 
difficult.  Community  of  name  points  indeed  to  a  common 
origin,  but  to  one  which  is  often  independent  of  any  traditional 
association. 

‘  The  truth  is,’  concludes  our  author,  ‘  that  for  all  events  which 
cannot  be  attested  by  the  living  evidence  of  language,  these  ages  are 
hidden  from  us  by  an  impenetrable  veil.  Philological  analysis  will  at 
least  enable  us  to  detennine  the  relationships  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  dialects,  and  by  classifying  the  words  by  which  each  dialect  may 
denote  the  common  objects  of  daily  life,  and  more  especially  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  war,  may  trace  the  influences  to  which  each 
tribe  or  race  has  been  exposed,  and  the  measure  in  which  they  have 
been  blended  with  other  clans.  It  may  further  throw,  and  it  has 
thrown,  invaluable  light  on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  .and  on  the  sources  of  their  ancient  civilisation.  It  may  even 
show  the  meaning  of  the  tribal  names :  but  fiir  from  helping  us  to 

*  It  is  given  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137-39),  who,  however,  tells  us  in 
another  place  (v.  22),  that  the  claim  was  not  allowed.  Mr.  Cox,  of* 
course,  traces  the  name  Argeadai  t#  the  same  class  with  Argives,  Arka- 
dians,  and  others  which  denote  simply  the  brightness  of  moming-land. 
Similarly  misleading  is  the  legend  which,  based  on  a  false  etymology, 
strove  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  Attic  festival,  Apatouria.  It 
really  denotes  the  union  of  families  sprung  from  a  common  sire. 

t  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 
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maintain  the  distinctions  by  which  these  tribes  or  clans  justified  their 
incessant  feuds,  it  will  teach  us  that  Athenians,  Arkadians,  Argives, 
Lykians,  Delians,  lonians,  all  had  names  with  a  common  meaning  and 
differing  only  in  subtle  shades  of  that  meaning.  How  worthle.s8  these 
names  are  as  a  basis  for  a  scientific  ethnology  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
see  as  we  trace  the  speculations  by  which  Niebuhr  reduces  to  a  single 
root,  or,  at  the  least,  to  common  groups,  the  names  Diinai,  Latini, 
Sabini,  Samnites,  Apuli,  yEtjui,  Osci,  lapyges,  Volsci,  Ausones,  Umbri.’* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  148.) 

Having  thus  far  supplied  the  reader  Avitli  a  summary  of  the 
author’s  main  positions,  to  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  do 
full  justice,  we  do  not  propose  to  plunge  deeply  into  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  they  undoubtedly  invite.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  but  remark  that  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Cox  allows  too  little 
scope  for  the  extraction  of  solid  historical  material  from  even  the 
traditions  of  this  early  time.  But  some  room  also  must  surely 
be  left  for  facts  which  are  clearly  indisputable,  and  have  a 
bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue :  as  for  example  the  early 
greatness  of  Orchomenus,  a  fact  altogether  independent  of  any 
ethnological  discussion  as  to  the  origin  and  movements  of  the 
Minyaj ;  or  again  of  Mykenae  and  Tiryns ;  of  Argos,  whose 
dominion  Avas  once  identical  Avith  Peloponnese  itself,  and  Avith 
districts  beyond  its  limits;  the  thalassocracy  of  Crete;  or, 
again,  the  confederacy  of  Calaurea,  not  to  speak  of  the  earliest 
Amphiktionies.  It  may  indeed  be  true,  as  Max  Miillcr  has 
contended,t  that  the  legend  of  Apollo  leading  Kyrene  across 
the  ocean  to  Libya  is  a  specimen  of  mythological  allegory 
Avhich  should  be  read  in  sober  prose  as,  the  toAvn  of  Kyrene 
in  Thessaly  sent  a  colony  to  Africa  under  the  auspices  of 
Apollo.  Yet  the  lengthy  narrative  of  Herodotus,  Avhich 
describes  the  Minya;  as  passing  from  Sparta  to  Thera,  from 
Thera  to  Platea  and  Kyrene,  has  all  the  features  of  a  genuine 
historical  myth ;  that  is,  of  a  legend  embodying  historical 
transactions.  In  the  course  of  his  treatment  of  it  Mr.  Cox 
points  out  the  intci'esting  coincidence  that  as  Avith  the  annals 
of  the  English  Conquest  of  England,  the  chronology  of  the 
Battiad  kings  of  Kyrene  consists  of  multiples  of  eight.  In  one 
passage  it  Avould  seem  that  ^Ir.  Cox  inclines  to  the  testimony 
of  tradition  even  Avhen  running  counter  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  philology. 

*  This  subject  has  also  been  carefully  Avorked  out  by  Mr.  Cox  in  his 
well-knoAvn  volumes  on  ‘  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,’  to 
which  he  naturally  refers  for  a  more  detailed  examination  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  his  subject.  See  vol.  i.  pp  235-40. 

f  See  Cox,  ‘  History  of  Greece,’  vol.  i.  p.  1C7. 
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‘  Geographers,’  he  says,  ‘  may  point  to  the  path  of  Helle  ”  and 
connect  the  name  of  the  river  Selleeis  with  that  of  the  Uelloi  who 
dwelt  in  the  wintry  Dodona  :  but  while  such  reasons  would  lead  us  to 
iiscribe  to  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Asia  Minor  an  antiquity  greater  than 
that  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens,  the  popular  tradition  regarded  these  Ionic, 
Aiolic,  and  Dorian  towns  as  colonies  from  Western  Hellas,  and  made 
some  of  them  younger  even  than  settlements  lying  beneath  the  mighty 
masses  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  142.) 

The  example  just  adduced  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole  difference  of  treatment  adopted  by  different  authors 
in  their  purview  of  the  prehistoric  period  of  early  Greek 
history,  and  of  the  questions  it  involves. 

‘  From  one  point  of  view,’  says  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  the  question  (of  the  course 
of  the  various  migrations)  may  be  of  very  slight  importiince.  There  is 
little  either  to  instruct  or  to  interest  us  in  the  fortunes  of  a  number  of 
independent  and  isolated  societies,  which  might  go  on  for  ever  without 
adding  a  jot  to  the  sum  of  a  common  experience :  but  if  we  find  in 
every  case  the  traditions  which  profess  to  relate  the  origin  of  these 
scattered  cities  are  either  incon.sistent  or  wholly  eontiadictory,  we  may 
well  learn  the  lesson  that  we  are  sixfe  only  when  we  pass  within  the 
borders  of  genuine  contemporary  history.’  v.Vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143.) 

But  in  taking  up  this  ground  he  excludes  the  whole  series 
of  interesting  and,  it  may  be  added,  most  instructive  investi¬ 
gations  which  are  gradually  unfolding  the  relations  of  a  far 
earlier  period  of  antiquity  than  historical  speculation  (though 
our  author  holds  that  ‘  history  is  no  field  for  speculation  ’)  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  appropriate.  Towards  the  elucidation  of 
this  era  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  many  elements,  in¬ 
cluding  the  analysis  of  language,  are  tending  to  combine.  The 
evidence  supplied  by  coins,  by  tablets,  by  excavations  and 
local  surveys,  in  the  ‘  survival  ’  of  early  customs,  in  religious 
rites,  temples,  and  mausolea,  no  less  than  in  comparative 
philology,  serves  continually  and  progressively  to  throw  light 
and  confirmation  on  the  happy  anticipations  of  genius  and  the 
forecasts  of  constructive  criticism.  It  can  hardly  now  be 
questioned,  as  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Curtius,  ‘  the  real  beginnings  of  Hellenic  civili- 
‘  sation  are  to  be  sought  for  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Archi- 
‘  pelago,  where  as  early  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
‘  centuries  we  may  assume  the  existence  of  Greek  tribes  par- 
‘  ticipating  in  the  general  maritime  intercourse  of  the  nations 
‘  of  the  world.’*  In  the  West  the  Minyae,  who  were  JEolids, 

•  Curtius,  ‘  History  of  Greece,’  translated  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A., 
vol.  i.  p.  157.  In  relation  to  this  subject  we  would  draw  attention  to 
the  higlily  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  period 
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were  the  first  tribe  of  Continental  Greece  developed  by  means 
of  contact  with  the  so-called  Old  lonians ;  followed  indeed  by 
the  Achaeans,  whose  communications  with  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  point  through  the  Pelopidae  to  Lydia. 

W e  cannot  then  agree  with  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Cox,  which 
seems  to  us  far  too  narrow  in  its  scope,  when  he  says — 

‘  Of  the  changes  wliich  preceded  the  advent  or  growth  of  this  Hellenic 
people  we  know  nothing.  The  record  of  them  was  never  made,  or  it 
has  been  lost  irretrievably ;  and  these  tribes  appear  in  the  earliest 
dawn  of  their  liistory  separated  by  certain  strongly-marked  features 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  round  about  them,  and  little,  if  at 
all,  affected  by  tlie  ci\  ilisation  of  the  great  empires  which  had  come 
into  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  along  the  narrow  strip  of  fertile  lands  at  the  base  of  the  mighty 
range  of  Lebanon.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

Even  in  the  case  of  home-spun  myths  wc  arc  content  to  see 
in  them,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Curtius,  ‘  a  wealth  of 
*  reminiscence  indicative  of  a  nation’s  consciousness  of  the 
‘  beginnings  of  its  history.’  These  in  Greece  point  continu¬ 
ally  to  the  East  and  beyond  the  sea.  They  are  the  effects 
then  of  colonisation,  but  by  colonies  of  foreign  Hellenes,  for 
they  exhibit  in  their  details  a  common  relationship  and  assume 
in  their  ideas  the  Hellenic  form.  The  introduction  of  foreign 
rites  and  objects  of  -woi-ship  is  here  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  moment.  Whether  the  Pelasgians  were  or  were  not 
Monotheists,  the  impoi’tation  of  images  (Xoana,  Booty li,  Cabiri) 
by  the  Phoenicians,  the  naturalisation  of  Phoenician  deities,  of 
Hercules,  the  type  God,  answering  to  Melkar,  of  Astarte,  of 
Poseidaon,  the  Ionian  God,  not  known  inland ;  as  also  of 
Dionysos  and  Artemis,  of  Athene  with  the  olive,  of  Apollon 
and  the  laurel,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  account 
as  if  they  were  circumstances  in  themselves  inexplicable.  The 
legends  of  the  Heroes  must  be  allowed  to  contain  in  whatever 
kind  of  envelope  a  nucleus  of  fact,  even  where  only  of  an 
eponymic  character ;  in  w’hich  light  we  may  still  regard  the 
gesta  of  Danaus,  Perseus,  Cadmus,  Cecrops,  lo,  and  lason 
(=Iaon),  and  still  more,  of  Minos,  as  embodying  historical 
information.  In  this  way  monumental  remains,  institutions, 
and  consentaneous  tradition  mark  the  l)asis  of  the  earliest 
history  or  at  least  the  dawning  of  its  advent. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  Hellenic  civili¬ 
sation,  Mr.  Cox  has  traced  back  with  considerable  skill  to  their 


furnished  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent 
between  Egypt  and  Greece. 
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commencement  those  ideas  of  propert}',  private  rights,  kinship, 
and  religious  associations  which  constitute  in  historic  times  the 
conditions  of  citizenship  both  in  Greek  and'  Latin  states. 
Arnold  indeed  had  not  failed  to  perceive  that  in  these  common¬ 
wealths  of  the  ancient  world  ])roperty  was  derived  from  political 
rights  rather  than  political  rights  from  property  :  and  that  one 
part  at  least  of  these  rights  was  closely  identified  with  com¬ 
munity  of  Avorship  if  not  of  race.  But  the  ground  of  these 
facts,  it  is  now  certain,  must  be  sought  in  those  immemorial 
customs  and  primeval  ideas  Avhich  mark  the  earliest  life  of  all 
the  Aryan  tribes,  and  Avhich  may  still  be  found  in  the  village 
communities  of  India  and  other  countries.  Historically  the 
family  is  the  original  unit  of  society  {olxia  Trptory,  as  Aristotle 
long  ago  pointed  out) ;  and  Mr.  Cox  is  never  weary  of  remind¬ 
ing  his  readers  that  there  was  a  time  when 
‘  the  house  of  each  of  our  Aryan  progenitors  was  to  him  what  the  den 
is  to  the  wild  beast  which  dwells  in  it ;  something,  namely,  to  Avhich 
he  only  has  a  right  and  which  he  allows  his  mate  and  offspring  to 
share,  but  which  no  other  living  thing  m.ay  enter  except  at  the  risk  of 
life.  .  .  .  The  stranger  could  have  no  rights  whether  of  intermarriage 
or  .of  inheritance  :  nor  could  the  lapse  of  generations  furnish  the  faintest 
legal  ground  for  the  relaxation  of  these  conditions.  If,  again,  the  old 
society  was  thus  hard  in  its  relations  Avith  all  who  lay  beyond  its 
narrow  boundaries,  it  Avas  not  less  imperious  within  its  own  limits. 
The  father  was  the  absolute  lord  within  his  own  home.  He  was  ma.ster 
of  the  lives  of  his  children,  who,  so  long  as  he  lived,  could  be  nothing 
but  his  subjects;  and  his  wife  was  in  theory  his  slave.  This  state  of 
things  is  attested  by  social  conditions  which  Ave  find  existing  in  his¬ 
torical  times.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  or  the 
Hindu  house  could  have  acquired  its  inviolable  religious  character,  had 
it  not  been  held  as  the  stronghold  of  a  family  long  before  the  religious 
sanction  was  devised.  In  Latium  and  Rome,  as  in  Hellas,  every  house 
was  a  fortress  carefully  cut  off  by  its  precinct  from  every  other.  No 
party  walls  might  join  together  the  possessions  of  different  families; 
no  plough  might  break  the  neutral  ground  Avhich  left  e.Ach  abode  in 
impenetrable  seclusion.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  11,  13.) 

But  to  this  exclusiveness  of  the  ancient  family,  and  to  the 
‘  patria  potestas  ’  on  Avhich  it  rested,  must  be  added  the  religious 
element  derived,  as  Mr.  Cox  explains,  from  the  belief  in  the 
continued  existence  after  death  of  the  progenitors  of  each 
Aryan  household.  As  generations  moved  on,  the  living  mas¬ 
ter  ruled,  but  only  as  the  vicegerent  of  his  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor.  He  alone  could  offer  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  his 
deified  ancestors.*  Younger  brothers  and  their  children  passed 

•  Compare  in  Mommsen’s  ‘  Rome,’  vol.  i.  p.  75,  English  translation, 
the  accoiint  of  the  Savonian  ‘house-father.’  Hence  the  Spartans 
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into  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  house,  who  became 
at  once  its  priest  and  its  king.  If  the  natural  succession 
failed,  the  remedy  lay  in  adoption  effected  only  by  a  religious 
ceremony  of  the  most  solemn  kind.  The  subject  of  it  re¬ 
nounced  his  own  family  and  the  worship  of  its  gods  to  pass 
to  another  hearth  and  to  the  worship  of  other  deities.  So 
‘  indispensable  was  it,’  writes  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  that  the  stime  blood  should 
flow  or  be  thought  to  flow  thi'ough  the  veins  of  every  member  of  the 
houses,  and  that  they  must  worship  the  same  gods  with  the  sjime  sacri¬ 
fices.  All  who  could  not  sati-xfy  these  conditions  were  aliens  or 
enemies,  for  the  two  words  were  synonymous :  and  thus  we  have  in 
the  East  the  growth  of  caste,  in  the  West  that  of  a  jilebs  or  a  clientela, 
beneath  whom  might  be  placed  tlie  serf  or  the  helot.’ 

Property  in  the  soil,  and  the  doctrine  of  its  inalienability,* 
followed  as  a  consequence  of  the  inviolability  of  the  home,  its 
hearth,  its  altar,  and  its  tombs  ;  and  similarly  the  custom,  or, 
as  Gibbon  terms  it, ‘the  insolent  prerogative,’ of  primogeniture. 

‘  No  room  was  left  for  any  testamentary  power ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  prohibition  against  wills  was  no  peculiarity  of 
Athenian  or  early  Roman  legislation,  but  m.ay  be  found  in  the  laws 
of  the  Hindu  and  other  Aryan  tribes.  ...  If  the  father  of  the  family 
ruled  wholly  liy  a  religious  sanction,  the  same  sanction  could  alone 
constitute  the  iiuthority  of  every  magistrate  who  could  bear  rule  over 
any  aggregate  of  such  families, — in  other  words,  over  the  state,  so  far 
as  at  that  time  the  idea  of  a  state  could  bo  said  to  be  conceived.  The 
lir.st  duty  of  every  such  officer  was  to  the  gods  whose  priest  he  was  by 
virtue  of  his  birth  and  blood ;  and  in  t’ne  clairn  of  the  plebeian  to  fill 
his  place,  if  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  community,  he  would  see 
not  merely  a  political  movement  which  might  end  in  the  rule  of  the 
Demos  or  mob,  but  a  direct  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  Gods. 
Hence  that  fierce  opposition  which  at  Rome  resisted  the  admission  of 
plebeians  to  the  curule  magistracies,  long  after  the  plebeians  had 
shown  as  great  a  fitness  to  fill  those  offices  as  could  be  shown  by  any 
members  of  the  patrician  houses.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  18,  19.) 

From  the  same  source  originated  the  identity  of  religious 

chosen  to  defend  Thermopylae  were  those  who  had  sons.  Herod,  vii. 
205. 

*  We  consider  that  Mr.  Cox  is  right  in  contending  against  Dr. 
Arnold,  that  the  division  and  .assignation  of  lands  in  later  times  by  the 
act  of  the  community,  as  for  example,  in  colonisation  or  the  occupation 
of  conquered  territory,  or  even  in  the  case  of  returned  exiles,  is  no 
sufficient  jirecedent  for  the  original  ground  of  tenure.  Popular  belief 
or  conviction  furnishes  no  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  fact.  No  ade¬ 
quate  proof  e.xists  of  any  equal  distribution  of  land  among  all  the 
citizens  in  early  times,  whether  at  Athens  or  at  Sparta.  Mr.  Grote’s 
conclusions  on  this  subject  are  correct,  fhotigh  exception  may  be  taken 
to  his  reasoning. 
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and  civil  penalties ;  the  custom  of  colonists  taking  out  with 
them  the  sacretl  fire  ;  and  the  terrible  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  of  the  doom  of  exile.  It  may  be  asked 
through  what  stages  did  this  ancient  family  life  pass  into  the 
phase  of  civil  society  ? 

‘  The  Greek  Phratriai,’  answers  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  and  the  Latin  Curiae 
(ssKovpial  or  bands  of  Kovpoi,  sons)  were  but  clubs  in  which  a  number 
of  houses  (yei'ij)  were  combined.  No  change  was  made  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  houses  themselves  :  and  their  alliance  seemed  scarcely  to 
bring  men  a  single  step  nearer  to  forms  of  social  life  in  which  blood 
ceases  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  citizenship.  .  .  .  While  the 
circle  of  interests  was  widened,  the  bond  of  union  remained  not  less 
strictly  religious;  and  each  group  of  families  had  a  common  altar 
erected  in  honour  of  a  common  deity  who  was  supposed  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  gods  of  each  separate  household.  The  principle  of 
combination  thus  introduced  was  capable  of  infinite  extension ;  and  as 
tlie  grouping  of  Houses  or  Families  had  formed  the  Phratria,  so  the 
union  of  Phratriai  alone  was  needed  to  form  in  the  Tribe  a  religious 
society  strictly  analogous  to  the  Phratria,  or  Family.’ 

And 

‘  as  the  worship  of  the  Family  was  subordinated  to  that  of  tlie  Phratria 
and  that  of  the  Phratriai  to  the  worship  of  the  Tribe,  so  Tribes  which 
were  locally  near  to  each  other  could  not  fail  to  desire  for  themselves  a 
union  similar  to  that  of  the  Phratriai  or  the  Houses.  This  final  union 
of  Tribes  constituted  the  Polis  or  State,  the  society  which,  founded  on 
a  common  religion,  embraced  all  its  members  within  the  circle  of  a 
common  law,  destined  in  the  end  to  sweep  away  those  distinctions  of 
blood  in  which  its  foundations  had  been  laid.  With  the  formation  of 
the  State,  in  other  words,  of  the  individual  City,  the  political  growth 
of  the  Greek  may  in  strictness  of  speech  be  said  to  have  ended  ;  and 
hia  inability  to  advance  to  any  other  idea  of  Parliament  than  a  Primary 
As-sembly  involved  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  a  nation.’  * 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25.) 

We  have  now  followed  Mi*.  Cox  through  his  vivid  and  con¬ 
vincing  analysis  of  the  origin  of  society  in  Hellas.  Neither 
law  nor  language,  he  justly  observes,  sprang  from  a  deliberate 
convention.  The  religious  character  of  family  union  formed 
the  basis  of  the  superstructure  in  later  times  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  Some  jioints  in  the  course  of  this  developement  must 
probably  remain  always  dark.  What  were  the  original  differ¬ 
ences  in  respect  of  ancestral  worship  which  characterised  the 
Aryan  from  other  primeval  branches  of  the  human  stock? 

*  The  farther  step  in  the  political  education  of  the  Greeks  was  that 
of  a  confederacy  of  independent  cities ;  but  here  the  difficulty  of  a 
mutual  subordination  arrested  farther  progress.  According  to  Plutarch 
Pericles  attempted  to  collect  at  Athens  a  Pan-Hellenic  congress. 
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How  did  the  practice  of  solar  worship  and  the  adoration  of  the 
powers  of  Nature  take  their  place  beside  this  hereditary  wor¬ 
ship  of  ancestors  without  confusing  or  obliterating  the  lines  of 
political  distinctions  undoubtedly  connected  with  this  belief? 
These  are  inquiries  to  which  little  or  no  answer  can  be  given. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Cox  himself  given  any.  Yet  in  this  manner  by 
the  admission  of  foreign  and  wider  elements  of  a  common 
faith  the  area  of  the  Family  expanded  into  that  of  the  Tribe, 
and  of  the  Tribe  into  the  State.  What,  again,  we  may  ask,  was 
the  course  of  transition  from  the  ])atriarchal  rule,  which  must 
have  coincided  with  the  earliest  form  of  government,  to  the 
varieties  of  historic  times?  In  the  grow'th  of  population 
multiplying  rapidly  the  members  of  dominant  houses  Mr. 
Cox  sees  the  natui’al  tendency'  of  Hellenic  as  well  as  of 
other  Aryan  society  towards  oligai'chy.  No  basileis  or  kings 
ruling  by  divine  right;  or,  as  among  Oriental  despots,  as 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  Deity,  ever  established  them¬ 
selves  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Asia  and  Africa.*  Yet 
that  many  of  the  Hellenic  states  came  to  be  ruled  by  here¬ 
ditary  sovereigns,  not  to  speak  of  the  Spartan  Diarchy,  is 
an  admitted  fact  for  which  our  author  gives  no  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation.  The  kingly  power,  hereditaiy  or  usurped,  was 
indeed  not  long  in  decaying  and  dying  out;  and  when  oligarcliies 
were  set  up  in  its  place,  this  was  strictly  nothing  more  than  a 
return  to  the  earlier  form  of  civil  goveniment,  growing  out  of 
the  confederation  of  families. 

Want  of  space  excludes  us  from  following  in  any  detail  the 
account  given  in  these  volumes  of  the  constitution  and  early 
history  of  Sparta,  of  the  early  constitutional  history  of  Athens, 
and  of  the  Solonian  legislation.  Obdurate  in  refusing  to 
later  writers  the  right  of  theorising  on  the  object  or  the  de¬ 
tails  of  political  arrangements  which  are  themselves  matters  of 
question,  Mr.  Cox  is  contented  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
attaching  to  the  received  accounts  of  the  reforms  of  Lycurgus. 
Unlike  Mr.  Grote,  he  is  not  always  at  the  pains  to  refute  or 
to  expose  what  he  sees  to  have  no  historical  basis.  In  Attica, 
indeed,  the  early  developement  of  a  constitution  followed  a 

*  See  Aristotle’s  remarks  in  the  ‘  Politics,’  ni.  xiv.  C.  He  inclines 
to  refer  the  heroic  monarchies  to  casual  origins.  It  is  a  moot  point  iis 
to  whether  they  were  hereditary.  The  description  by  Herodotus  (vi. 
57)  of  the  Spartan  kings  i'urnishes  many  instances  of  patriarchal 
authority,  e.g.  the  protection  of  female  wards  (£7r<V/\»;poj).  The  Archon 
Basileus  at  Athens  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Zenc  “Epicctog,  and  retaining 
the  unique  privilege  of  his  wife  sharing  in  his  title  and  official  dignities, 
as  Basilissa,  must  be  looked  on  as  a  similar  in.stance  of  ‘  survival.’ 
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more  regular  and  explicable  course.  The  divisions  of  clans 
and  houses,  and  of  the  soil  on  a  correspondent  footing  are 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  still  earlier  foi’ms  of  social 
arowth,  on  which  we  have  already  enlarged.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  lasted  in  the  main  to  the  days  of  Kleisthenes,  though 
subject  to  a  perennial  course  of  modification  from  the  time  of 
Theseus,  until,  finally,  local  Demoi  took  the  place  altogether 
of  the  tribal  basis.  We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Cox’s  view, 
in  point  of  historic  credibility,  of  the  legislation  of  Draco. 

‘  Constitutions,’  said  Sir  J ames  Mackintosh,  ‘  like  languages, 

‘  are  not  made,  but  grow.’  We  may,  then,  rest  satisfied  with 
discerning  the  stages  of  that  growth  without  being  able  in  all 
instances  to  assign  them  to  personages  or  even  within  exact 
limits.  In  the  case  of  Solon,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  while,  as  Mr.  Cox  points  out,  three  generations  had  passed 
away  between  the  date  of  the  living  man  and  the  first  writer 
who  can  really  claim  the  title  of  a  contemporary  historian, 
we  are  still  dealing  with  facts  undoubtedly  historical.  The 
conquest  of  Salumis,  the  distress  and  misery  of  the  Athenian 
plebs,  the  increasing  prevalence  of  home  slavery  under  the 
laws  of  debt  and  mortgage,  are  unquestionable.  The  sole  dif¬ 
ficulty  lies  in  the  right  interpretation  of  the  measures  of  re¬ 
dress;  and  little  here  can  be  added  to  the  just  and  cautious 
examination  by  Grote  of  the  materials  which  are  extant  for  its 
solution.  Mr.  Cox,  we  think,  has  done  good  service  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  entirely  theoretic  character  of  the  touches  given 
by  Dr.  Curtius  to  his  picture  of  the  social  distress  of  the 
Athenian  people  at  this  period,  as  well  as  of  the  special  finan¬ 
cial  remedy  which  he  believes  Solon  to  have  applied.  To  use 
Solon’s  own  expression,  ‘  the  land  was  itself  enslaved ;  ’  and 
the  simplest  form  of  Seisactheia  or  removal  of  burthens  lay  in 
freeing  the  soil  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Eupatrids,  rather 
than  in  lowering  the  currency  or  rate  of  interest,  or  in  abolish¬ 
ing  accumulations  of  debt.  The  Classes  of  Solon  introduced 
further  a  road  to  independence  and  a  principle  of  j)olitical 
self-assertion  based  on  a  property  franchise  as  the  title  to 
citizenship,  which  needed  only  the  subsequent  removal  of  the 
tribal  qualification  to  ensure  complete  constitutional  rights  to 
the  lowest  order  of  the  community.  This  step  we  may  be  sure 
was  the  Avork  of  Kleisthenes,  although  the  passages  in  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Aristotle  Avhich  describe  his  measures  are,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  extremely  disputable.*  We  see  no  reason  to  disagree 

*  These  are  Ilerod,  v.  GG,  G9 ;  Arist.,  ‘  Politics,’  iii.  ii.  3.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Professor  Kawlinson’s  note  on  the  former  passage,  the 
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with  IMi’.  Cox’s  conclusions  as  given  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

‘  To  create  new  tribes  on  a  level  with  the  old  ones  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility  :  to  add  to  the  mmibers  of  ])hratries  or  families  contained  in 
them  would  have  been  resented  as  a  profanation  and  a  sacrilege.  There 
was  therefore  nothing  left  but  to  do  away  with  the  religious  tribes  as 
political  units,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  larger  number  of  new 
tribes  divided  into  cantons  tJiking  in  the  Avhole  bcdy  of  Athenian  | 
citizens:  an'd  into  this  body  Kleisthenes,  accorditig  to  the  express 
statement  of  Aristotb*,  introduced  many  resident  aliens  and  perhaps 
slaves.  ...  So  carefully  did  he  provide  that  the  cantons  of  the  Tribra 
sliould  not  be  generally  adjacent  that  the  five  Demoi  of  Athens  itself 
belonged  to  five  different  tribes.  The  demos,  in  short,  became  in 
many  respects  like  our  parish,  each  having  its  own  place  of  worship, 
with  its  special  rites  and  watching  over  its  own  local  interests,  each 
levying  its  own  taxes,  and  each  keeping  its  own  register  of  enrolled 
citizens.  This  association,  which  was  seen  further  in  the  common 
worship  of  each  tribe  in  its  own  chapel,  differed  from  the  religious 
society  of  the  old  patrician  houses  in  its  extension  to  all  citizens;  but 
it  served  to  keep  up  the  exclusiveness  which  distinguished  the  polity 
of  the  most  advanced  of  ancient  democracies  from  the  theory  of  modem 
citizenship.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  244,  245.) 

Into  the  institutions  of  the  Heliaia,  of  the  Dikasteria,  and 
of  the  cumbrous  and  highly  questionable  democratic  re¬ 
source  of  Ostracism,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Dorian 
Xenelasiai,  there  is  no  need  here  to  enter.  The  same  absence 
of  the  idea  of  representation  in  respect  of  the  judicial  powers 
constituted  the  vice  of  these  arrangements  in  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  of  Greek  cities  as  is  apparent  in  their  legislative 
assemblies.* 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  though  w'e  can  do  no  more 
than  advert  to  the  excellent,  if  .somewhat  scanty,  chapter 
in  which  Mr.  Cox  reviews  the  growth  and  mode  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  intellectual  education  of  the  Greeks. 
Showing  first  how  festivals,  which  were  strictly  local  celebra- 

early  existence  of  castes  in  Attica  must  still  be  left  an  open  question. 

On  the  legislation  of  Cleisthenes  see  Mr.  Crete’s  ‘  History  of  Greece,’ 
vol.  v.  pp.  169-175.  In  the  ‘  Politics  ’  the  unanimity  of  the  MSS.  is  too 
strong  to  allow  any  alteration  of  the  text.  Some  resident  aliens  may  | 
have  been  in  a  servile  condition ;  or  they  may  have  included  freedmen,  | 
i.e.  those  who  from  altered  circumstances  had  regained  the  position  I 
lost  during  their  time  of  penury.  1 

*  Their  consequences  may  be  traced  in  the  judicial  murders  of  the  | 
Si.x  Generals  and  of  Socrates.  On  the  merits  of  the  Athenian  jury  I 

courts  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Cox.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  597.  I 
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tions  of  cities  or  villages,  grew  into  Pan-Hellenic  congresses, 
and  how,  as  Delos  waned,  Olympia  rose  to  greatness ;  how 
pilgrims  from  all  lands  crowded  to  Delphi  and  to  the  Pythian 
contests,  to  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games ;  how  Athens 
with  the  instinct  of  empire  extended  to  all  Hellenes  the  right 
of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  in  her  own 
Ionian  feast,  the  Dionysia,  inspired  her  sons  by  the  exhibition 
of  dramas  *  which  quickened  the  national  life;  Mr.  Cox  still 
reminds  his  readers  how  great  was  the  need  of  such  influences 
to  counteract  the  isolation  of  village  and  cantonal  communities, 
or,  as  he  somewhat  fantastically  expresses  it,  the  ‘  centrifugal 
‘  instinct  or  sentiment,’  an  isolation  which  ever  threatened 
to  lay  Hellas  at  the  mercy  of  Thracian  or  Persian  ambition. 
In  this  species  of  national  education  Pan-Hellenic  gatherings 
proved  a  powerful  means  of  creating  a  national  sentiment.f 
The  origin  of  written  literature  among  the  Greeks  dates  pro¬ 
bably  from  a  time  not  much  preceding  the  lifetime  of  Hero¬ 
dotus.  But  to  a  glorious  future  it  united  also  a  remote  past, 
both  of  Poetry  and  Art. 

‘Between  the  rude  log  which  probably  represented  the  Athene  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  glorious  statue  of  Zeus,  which  burst  on  the  eyes  of 
wondering  worshippers  at  Olympia,  the  gulf  seems  almost  impassable  ; 
but  the  sculptors  of  Athens,  Aigina,  and  Krete  were  slowly  working 
their  way  across  it,  while  Alkman  and  Tyrtaios  were  opening  a  juvth 
for  Simonides  and  Pindar ;  and  the  two  temples  of  Here  at  Samos  and 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesos,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  as  the  greatest  in 
his  own  day,  assuredly  exhibited  not  a  little  of  that  majesty  and  grace 
which  dazzled  and  charmed  the  eye  of  the  beholder  on  the  rock  of  the 
virgin  goddess  at  Athens.  Influences  such  as  these  were  all  Pan- 
Hellenic.  Along  with  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter  the  orator 
was  daily  attaining  to  wider  power :  but  the  eloquence  even  of  The- 
mistokles  was  necessarily  directed  first  and  chiefly  to  promoting  the 
individual  interests  of  Athens.  Art  cannot  be  thus  selfish :  and  the 
sense  of  beauty,  springing  as  it  did  from  a  thoroughly  patient  and 
truthful  observation  of  fact,  was  combined  with  the  possession  of  a 
common  treasure  of  poetry,  linking  together  by  a  national  bond  tribes 
which  never  could  be  schooled  into  our  notions  of  political  union.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  124.) 


*  Such  as  the  Persa?  of  iEschylus  and  the  Fall  of  Miletus  by  Phry- 
nichus.  See  Herod,  vi.  21.  This  was  the  true  defence  of  the  measure, 
sttributed  to  Pericles,  by  which  the  Theorikon  was  distributed  among 
the  poorer  classes.  ‘  Attic  tragedy,’  says  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  was  essentially  the 
‘  child  of  Attic  democracy,’  vol.  ii.  p.  593. 

t  In  later  times  the  ambition  of  cities,  families,  and  individuals 
employed  these  gatherings  for  selfish  purposes.  Compare  the  Alkmeeo- 
nid»  in  Herod,  v.  32,  and  the  avowed  policy  of  Alcibiades  in  Thuc. 
VI.  16. 
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These  observations  of  Mr.  Cox,  at  once  truthful  and 
eloquent,  will  go  far  to  modify  the  cruder  notions  of  earlier 
writers  on  the  history  of  Greece,  which  have  usually  re¬ 
presented  the  unity  of  Hellas  as  identical  Avith  its  public  shows 
and  common  ground  of  Avorship.  So  again,  commencing  from 
the  first  vague  stirrings  of  physical  inquiry  Avhen  the  belief 
that  all  phenomena  AA'ere  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  acts  of 
individual  agents  expressed  itself  in  the  cosmogonies  of  Hesiod 
and  the  earliest  poets,  then  noticing  in  passing  that  stage  of 
thought  marked  by  the  sayings  of  the  Seven  AVise  Men  and  the 
maxims  of  the  Gnomic  poets,  an  intellectual  condition  AA’hich, 
as  Mr.  Cox  observes,  has  in  certain  nations  become  stereo¬ 
typed,  as  among  the  JeAvs,  Saracens,  Persians,  and  Spaniards; 
our  author  conducts  his  readers  over  tracts  of  culture  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  mind,  too  lightly  perhaps  touched  in 
these  volumes,  but  fraught  with  surpassing  interest.  In  the 
earliest  theories  of  causation  broached  by  Greek  speculation, 
crude  and  unmeaning  as  they  may  noAv  appear,  lay  the  germs 
of  a  method  and  course  of  inquiry,  unessaycd  by  races  of  older 
standing  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  Avhich  Ave  probably  owe 
all  those  successes  Avhich,  Avhether  in  natural  or  metaphysical 
philosophy,  have  signalised  the  research  of  modern  times. 

‘  The  Greek,’  says  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  had  laid  the  foundation  on  Avhich  has 
been  raised  the  vast  fabric  of  modern  scientific  knoAvledge.  But  was 
the  Greek  himself  reaping  on  a  field  Avhere  others  had  sown  the  seed? 
Was  his  Avork  confined  to  the  introduction  of  a  philosophy  Avhich  had 
grown  up  elscAvhere  ?  Greek  traditions  of  a  later  day  pointed  to 
foreign  lands  as  the  sources  of  their  science.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  127.) 

Was  this  indeed  the  fact,  and  are  Ave  to  seek  in  Egypt  or 
Chaldea  the  origins  of  the  intellectual  education  of  Greece? 
Mr.  Cox  thinks  hardly  so.  FolloAving  the  track  of  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  master  in  matters  of  historical  credibility.  Sir  G. 
CorncAvall  LeAvis,  laid  down  in  his  last  great  work  on  the 
*  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,’  he  considers  that  even  if  Egypt 
had  gathered  the  materials  for  scientific  induction  by  amassing 
a  store  of  observations  for  Avhich  in  the  first  instance  they  may 
have  been  indebted  to  Babydonia ;  yet  that  the  really'  historical 
and  ahvays  progressive  science ,  of  Greece  was  practically  of 
home  groAvth.  And  no  doubt  Greek  philosophy  can  exhibit  a 
genealogy  Avhich  sufficiently  attests  the  independence  of  the 
schools  of  thought  among  AA'hich  it  flourished.  The  astronomy, 
on  the  contrary,  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  it  has  been  remarked, 
is  always  ascribed  to  the  priests  in  the  one  country,  and  to  the 
Chaldeans  in  the  other.  No  one  man  attains  to  eminence  or 
leaves  a  name.  Yet  as,  according  to  an  old  obsei'vation  of 
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Aristotle,  nations  must  be  well  advanced  along  the  road  of 
prosperity  and  progress  ere  they  betake  themselves  to  the  work 
of  purely  intellectual  speculation ;  while  all  the  earlier  names 
in  the  roll  of  Greek  philosophers  are  found  in  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  of  the  colonies  which  themselves  owed  their  culture 
to  foreign  intercourse ;  it  is  still,  we  think,  matter  for  inquiry 
in  what  proportion  the  sum  of  Hellenic  ideas  in  philosophy  as 
well  as  in  theosophic  speculation  stands  indebted  at  the  outset 
to  the  East.  For  the  rest  the  work  of  progress  was  all  its 
own,  through  the  phases  of  a  hazy  Pantheism  and  of  a  mate¬ 
rialistic  universalism  up  to  the  creed  of  one  God  and  Father, 
and  to  the  morality  of  a  Socrates  and  an  Epictetus. 

‘  The  teacliing  of  all  these  schools,’  Mr.  Cox  writes  in  an  admirable 
passiige,  ‘  Ionic,  Eleatic,  and  Pythagorean  alike,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
marked  by  fancies  and  notions  which  may  seem  to  us  as  grotesque  as 
they  are  strange.  But  the  mere  propounding  of  the  first  guess  was 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  yoke  of  mythological 
belief :  and  each  successive  guess,  linked  as  it  w'as  to  the  theories 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  having  further  a  certain  logical  justification, 
had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  mind  and  widening  the  range  of  its 
knowledge.  The  numerical  mysticism  of  the  Pythagoreans  laid  the 
foundations  for  those  mathematical  and  geometrical  inquiries  which 
have  unlocked  many  a  potent  secret  of  nature  and  are  destined  to  un¬ 
lock  many  more.  The  influence  of  these  philosophical  schools  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  general  influences  which,  culmin¬ 
ating  in  the  great  games  and  festivals,  wrought  so  pow’erfully  towards 
the  formation  of  a  Pan-Hellenic,  although  unhappily  not  of  a  really 
national  sentiment.  It  was  not  a  popular  influence.  The  schools 
themselves  Avere  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  drawn  into  deadly  colli¬ 
sion  with  the  popular  belief:  and  this  collision  became  inevitable 
Avhen  from  the  condemnation  of  human  conceptions  about  the  gods 
they  went  on  to  deny  the  functions  of  the  gods  in  the  production  of 
physical  phenomena.  But  they  did,  nevertheless,  a  mighty  work. 
They  moulded  the  highe.st  thought  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the 
teaching  of  Xenophanes  and  Anaxagoras  had  its  fruit  in  the  stiitesman- 
ship  of  Perikles  and  in  the  judicial  criticism  of  the  greate.st  of  Greek 
historians.  It  has  borne  even  a  wider  fruit,  for  the  science  of  modern 
Europe  could  not  have  been  what  it  now  is,  if  the  Greek  thinkers  had 
not  first  broken  the  ground  and  taught  men  that  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  have  been  given  to  brace  it  for  tasks  immeasurably  more 
formidable  than  the  climbing  of  the  Glass  Mountain  in  folk  lore.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

We  have  now  reached  the  Second  Book  of  Mr.  Cox’s  History, 
which  is  commenced  by  a  critique,  on  the  value  of  which  we 
have  already  remarked,  of  the  evidence  for  the  traditions  of 
the  Persian  Wars.  This  is  indeed  the  strongest  portion  of  a 
work  in  which  the  evidence  of  facts  claiming  to  be  historical. 
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together  Avith  the  credibility  of  the  historians  themselves, 
has  been  more  thoroughly  treated  than  in  any,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Grote’s,  Avith  Avhich  Ave  are  acquainted.  (In  this  ground 
alone,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Cox’s  Avork  Avill  have  established 
for  itself  a  permanent  place  among  the  best  Histories  of 
Ancient  Greece.  The  object  and  scope  of  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  its  dramatic  tone,  its  historical  conceptions,  its 
mingling  of  supernatural  and  human  causes,  its  epical  contrasts 
and  coincidences,  e.g.  in  the  accounts  of  Croesus  and  Poly¬ 
crates,  its  general  credibility  and  trustworthiness  come  severally 
under  revieAv,  and  are  treated  Avith  justness  and  discrimination. 
A  comparison  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  age  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  Avith  that  of  Thucydides,  separated  though  they  Avere  so 
narroAvly  in  point  of  date,*  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the 
author  to  undertake  a  similarly  lengthened  survey  of  the 
sources  of  historical  infornuition  at  the  command  of  the  latter 
Avriter  for  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  We  shall, 
hoAvever,  a  little  later  summarise  and  discuss  Mr.  Cox’s  views 
of  this  historian.  No  doubt  individual  differences  of  thought 
and  temperjiment  may  help  to  account  for  the  presence  through¬ 
out  the  AA’ork  of  Thucydides  of  much  real  historical  criticism, 
Avhich  is  altogether  Avanting  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus.  No 
doubt,  in  the  Avords  of  Mr.  Cox,  ^ 

‘  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  has  its  climax  not  less  than  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  If  the  sacrilegious  pride  of  the  barbarian  reached 
its  greatest  height  in  the  assault  on  Delphoi,  the  doAvnfall  of  Athenian 
greatness  is  not  less  sharply  traced  i'rom  the  ma.s.sacre  Avhich  followed 
the  conference  at  Melos.  In  this  instance  Thucydides  has  departed 
from  his  rule  of  not  importing  into  his  speeches  materials  Avhich  either 
Avere  not  or  might  not  have  been  employed  by  the  speakers.  In  short, 
in  the  so-called  Melian  conference  Thucydides  has  expressed  sentiments 
Avhich  he  chooses  to  ascrilAe  to  the  Athenians,  not  those  of  the  Melians, 
or  even  those  of  the  Athenian  sophists,  Avith  Avhich  they  are  even  less 
in  agreement.  In  other  Avords,  a  moral  conviction  had  led  him  to 
insert  in  an  historical  form  a  parable  designed  to  enforce  his  A'iew  of 
the  causes  Avhich  led  to  the  downfall  of  Athens.  We  may  re-arrange 
the  narrative  of  1  lerodotus ;  but  by  no  process  of  selection  can  Ave 
bring  it  into  harmony  Avith  the  general  spirit  of  Thucydides.  We 
may,  if  we  please,  maintain  that  political  causes  for  the  course  of  events 
are  not  omitted ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  excision  of  the  super- 


*  A  fact  which  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  Thucydides 
should  so  completely  ignore  Herodotus  even  Avhen  going  over  the 
same  ground,  e.g.  the  history  of  Pisistratus.  See  Thucydides,  A'l.  53, 
55,  &c.  On  some  laxity  of  evpression  in  Thucydides,  see  Mr.  Cox’s 
remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  424,  note. 
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natural  phenomena  recorded  in  it  would  leave  his  narrative  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  which  it  now  is.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  233,  234.) 

So  marked  a  contrast  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  age  of  Thucydides  as 
compared  with  that  of  Herodotus.  And  what  then  is  the  ' 

result  of  this  criticism  on  the  credibility  of  the  older  historian  ?  ^ 

His  impai'tiality  is  beyond  question.  He  tells  us  at  least  all  i 

he  knows  ;  and  he  has  taken  pains  to  gain  the  truth.  But  | 

his  judgment  in  matters  of  opinion  or  inference  is  fairly  open  s 

to  objection.  He  is  dogmatic  in  statements  in  which  he  is  at  ■ 

the  same  time  inconsistent.  He  is  sometimes  bewildering  in  : 

the  breadth  of  his  assertions,  e.g.  that  the  Athenians  w'ere  the 
first  Greeks  who  could  look  undismayed  on  the  dress  of  the  ; 

Persians,  and  that  to  the  Greeks  generally  the  passage  across  i 

the  iEgaean  was  as  terrible  as  a  voyage  to  Tartessus.  His  j 

details,  even  where  manifestly  unhistorical,  e.g.  the  debates  of  ^ 

the  seven  conspirators  against  Smerdis,  which  are  palpably 
unreal  as  speeches  of  Oriental  grandees,  or  again  the  story, 
epical  in  its  solemnity,  of  Xerxes’  dream,  are  generally  inex¬ 
tricably  inte^wo^  en  with  the  course  of  the  main  narrative. 

To  separate  them  requires  the  closest  application  of  modern 
critical  tests.  Oral  tradition  is  for  the  most  part  the  ground-  , 

work  of  his  information ;  for,  unlike  Thucydides,  he  was  not 
contemporaneous  with  the  events  he  describes.  If  born  in 
B.C.  484,  he  was  but  six  years  old  when  the  last  event  recorded  ■ 

by  him  took  place.  Very  often  mythical  and  legendary  exag¬ 
gerations  in  his  work  may  be  pruned,  explained,  or  modified  by 
other  attendant  circumstances,  or  by  more  recent  historical 
knowledge.  But  there  remains  the  certainty,  attested  by 
Thucydides  in  more  than  one  example,  that  popular  tradition, 
where  this  is  our  only  guide,  has,  even  as  to  events,  wandered 
away  from  truth  of  fact,  and  that  too  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  from  the  particulars  narrated.  There  are  left  to  us  as 
grounds  of  credibility’  monumental  evidence,  e.g.,  the  stone 
columns  set  up  by  Darius  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  and  in  later  times  the  pillar  on  which  the  treaty  of 
Kallias  was  engraven  at  Athens ;  inscriptions  which  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  from  the  first  intended  to  deceive,  or  which,  as 
in  some  cases,  have  been  subsequently  changed :  genealogies,  ! 

official  registers,  and  documents  of  state,  oracular  responses,  i 

and  votive  offerings,  e.g.  the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  allies  after  r 

the  victory  at  Plataeae.  Yet  to  each  and  all  of  these,  it  is  I 

well  known,  particular  exceptions  may  be  taken ;  and  it  re¬ 
mains  only  to  adopt  the  course  actually  pursued  in  these  1. 

volumes  by  Mr.  Cox,  which  is  to  determine  with  respect  to 
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each  event  or  transaction  the  measure  of  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  the  given  record.  Accordingly  the  remainder  of  this 
History,  so  far  as  is  at  present  published,  is  occupied  with  a 
continuous  narrative,  treated  with  much  spirit  and  accuracy 
and  full  in  its  details,  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars. 
The  critical  remarks  of  the  author,  applied  with  much  care, 
scholarly  closeness,  and  acuteness,  supply  a  sort  of  running 
commentary  on  the  events  described  and  on  the  sources  from 
which  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived.  AYe  would  select  as 
fair  instances  of  his  manner  of  treatment  his  remarks  on  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  on  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  under  Necho,  on  the  details  of  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius,  and  the  credibility  of  the  narratives  of  Aristagoras 
and  Histiaeus.  Of  another  character  are  the  verdicts  given 
in  these  volumes  on  the  moral  and  j)olitical  estimate  to  be 
taken  of  particular  events  and  personages :  as  for  example, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  in  their  condemnation  of 
Miltiades  or  of  the  Six  Generals  at  .ZEgospotami,  on  which  it 
will  be  nece.ssary  later  to  make  some  few  remarks.  The 
general  aspect,  in  Mr.  Cox’s  judgment  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Persian  AVar,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  well-chosen 
sentences : — 


‘  In  the  history  of  the  Persian  Wars  we  have  tlie  narrative  of  a 
struggle,  the  general  features  of  which  stand  out  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  a  tale  in  which  every  incident  must  be  submitted  to  a 
searching  test  before  we  can  admit  it  w'ithout  reserve,  and  in  which  the 
most  plausible  statements  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  the  least 
trustworthy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  we  trace  an  ethical  or 
religious  purpose  overlying  or  putting  out  of  sight  all  political  causes 
and  motives,  and  substituting  appeals  to  exploits  done  in  the  mythical 
ages  for  less  fictitious  but  more  substantial  services.  Throughout  we 
find  narratives  constructed  to  meet  a  popular  saying  or  illustrate  a 
popular  belief.  We  find  national  struggles,  which  are  beyond  doubt 
historical,  enlivened  by  imaginary  combats  of  well-chosen  champions; 
and  momentous  national  changes  in  Avhich  a  contradiction  runs  through 
the  most  important  features.  We  find  a  sequence  of  events  in  which 
every  step  and  every  turn  is  ushered  in  by  tokens  and  wonders,  or  by 
the  visible  intervention  of  gods  and  heroes.  We  find  legend  and  fable 
interwoven  with  the  unadorned  detsiils  of  political  intercourse  and  the 
movements  of  fleets  and  armies.  But  we  find  also  in  the  great  men  of 
that  city,  in  which  was  centred  the  salvation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  a 
distinct  and  deliberate  policy  which  neither  sign  nor  portent,  seer  nor 
soothsayer,  dream  nor  marvel,  can  avail  to  crush  or  even  to  turn  aside, 
-—a  foresight  which  takes  the  true  measure  of  their  enemy’s  power  and 
their  own, — a  character  as  real  and  as  tangible  as  that  of  any  of  the 
great  men  who  have  done  good  service  to  our  own  country  or  to  any 
other  land  in  Christendom.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  601.) 
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.  Mr.  Cox  yields  no  stinted  or  reluctant  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  historical  genius  of  Thucydides,  in  whom,  as  he  well 
remarks,  the  spirit  of  genuine  criticism  was  at  once  both  first 
developed  and  matured.  It  is  likely  that  his  long  exile  of 
twenty  years  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  quickening  in 
him  the  judicial  spirit  which  distinguishes  his  history  among 
all  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  all  later  times. 
He  has,  however,  no  hesitation  in  arraigning  his  political 
partialities  and  in  showing  to  what  extent  his  judgment  was 
occasionally  warped  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  position. 
It  is  true  that  he  avoids  the  mixture  of  legend  with  matters  of 
fact  and  of  su[)ernatural  with  human  causation  which  marks 
so  strongly  the  temperament  of  Herodotus.  But  it  is  by 
exchanging  an  implicit  faith  in  mythological  marvels  for  a  dry 
and  tasteless  acceptance  of  their  details  as  authentic,  when 
stripped  of  their  miraculous  features.  In  the  course  of  nar¬ 
rating  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Thracian  chief¬ 
tain,  Sitalces,  he  warns  his  readers  that  his  father  Teres,  not 
being  Tereus,  was  not  of  kin  with  the  mythical  parent  of 
Procne  and  Philomel.  The  honesty  of  Thucydides  is  indeed 
unimpeachable ;  and  he  describes  faithfully  the  very  disasters 
caused  by  his  own  negligence  when  in  command,  and  which 
Mr.  Cox,  we  think,  somewhat  gratuitously  sets  down  to  a 
preference  of  his  own  interests  over  those  of  his  country.* 
It  is  needless  then  to  say  that  his  account  of  himself  may  be 
fully  trusted,  and  if  so,  of  all  matters  also  of  which  he  was 
directly  cognisant.  His  accuracy  is  such,  as  well  as  his 
minuteness  of  detail,  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  is  recording  the  results  of  personal  obser¬ 
vation.  While  not  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  oligarchical 
cabals  (viii.  63,  see  also  his  account  of  Theramenes  and  his 
party,  viii.  89),  he  further  acknowledges  the  merits  of  a  well- 
balanced  timocracy,  such  as  for  a  moment  bid  fair  to  realise 
the  model  of  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes  (viii.  97).  We 
are  surprised  then  to  find  Mr.  Cox  so  pertinaciously  attacking 
the  political  predilections  of  Thucydides,  as  almost  to  endanger 
the  very  credibility  of  his  entire  narrative.  Even  his  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  cruelty  of  Cleon  for  abetting  the  massacre  of  the 
Mytilenman  people  is  attributed  to  aristocratic  bias. 

‘  The  severity,'  writes  Mr.  Ck)x,  ‘  of  the  historian’s  judgment  might 
be  set  down  to  a  stern  moral  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  Kleon’s 
counsel,  were  it  not  that  he  has  just  related  the  treason  of  Paches 


*  The  whole  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Mure  in  his  ‘  Critical 
History  of  Greek  Literature,’  iv.  viii.  8. 
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without  a  word  of  com'nent,  and  if  we  could  only  forget  that  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  character  is  not  always  determined  by  the  morality  or  im- 
morality  of  the  men  of  whom  he  speaks.  Not  only  does  he  relate  the 
worst  iniquities  of  Athenians  and  Spartans  without  saying  what  he 
thinks  or  feels  about  them,  but  he  can  hold  up  as  one  of  the  best  of 
Athenian  citizens  a  man  rendered  infamous  by  a  series  of  dastardly 
assassinations.  Hence  when  we  find  that  the  unimj)as.sioned  imparti¬ 
ality  of  language,  which  marks  his  history,  is  disturbed  only  when  he 
speaks  in  praise  of  a  man  like  Antiphon,  or  in  blame  of  a  man  like 
Kleon,  we  cannot  but  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  a  cause  lor  so 
strange  a  difiFerence.  To  this  question  the  absolute  honesty  of  the  man 
happily  furnishes  the  answer.  He  lauds  the  virtues  of  Antiphon,  but 
he  takes  care  to  note  the  murders  in  which  he  had  a  share ;  he  never 
mentions  Kleon  without  a  disparaging  epithet,  but  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  for  Kleon  he  has  a  strong  feeling  of  personal 
enmity,  and  that  his  own  character  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
noisy  and  audacious  leather-seller.  But  our  admiration  of  the  man  as 
a  historian  must  be  heightened  when  we  find  that  the  hatred,  which 
could  distort  his  judgment,  could  not  tempt  him  to  suppress  or  mis¬ 
represent  a  fact.  While  then  we  may  fairly  test  his  comments  by  his 
histoiyq  we  may  happily  follow  his  narrative  with  implicit  trust ;  and 
his  nan-ative  taken  with  this  reservation  will  exhibit  in  a  full  and  true 
light  the  real  position  of  a  man  whose  portrait  has  been  generally 
drawn  in  caricature.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  164.) 


Though  expressed  in  emphatic  language,  we  still  think  this 
but  faint  praise ;  nor  are  we,  therefore,  much  surprised  to  find 
that  in  the  opinion  of  our  author  Thucydides  was  betrayed  by 
personal  jealousy  into  an  exaggeration,  if  not  a  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  mission  of  Cleon  to 
Pylos.  The  judgment  of  the  historian,  he  thinks,  is  in  many 
cases  the  judgment  of  his  party.  From  the  same  source  pro¬ 
ceeded,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Cox,  his  weak 
and  unwarrantable  admiration  for  the  moral  qualities  of  Nicias, 
no  less  than  of  Antiphon,  a  verdict  as  to  which  he  does  not 
scruple  to  pronounce  the  moral  judgment  of  the  historian  to  be 
altogether  perverted.  In  one  case  he  even  charges  him  with 
indulging  in  gross  invective,  and  that  so  groundless  in  its 
origin,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  involving  not  the  least  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  moral  character  of  the  man  against  whom  it  is 
levelled.  ‘  We  have  to  remember,’  repeats  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  that 
‘  for  the  murders  of  Antiphon  Thucydides  has  no  censures 
‘  Avhatever,  while  Antiphon  himself  is  eulogised  as  a  very 
*  pattern  of  all  that  is  excellent.’  For  such  strictures  as  these, 
we  must  avow  our  opinion,  there  is  little  or  no  ground.  To  us 
they  seem  to  take  their  colour  very  much  from  the  preposses¬ 
sions  of  the  author  himself,  and  from  the  very  heartiness  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  throughout  his  work  characterises  his  review 
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of  the  intrigues  of  Athenian  politics.*  Could  we  indeed  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  aspersions  on  the 
sobriety  and  candour  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  historians,  the  in¬ 
terest  and  value  of  his  narrative  would  for  us  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  The  same  impetuosity  and  warmth  of  feeling,  w'hich 
contrast  so  markedly  with  the  judicial  calmness  and  evenness 
of  inference  displayed  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  work, 
hurry  Mr.  Cox,  as  it  seems  to  us,  into  much  heated  and  in¬ 
flated  criticism  on  the  characters  and  transactions  of  the  Pelo- 
jwnnesian  War.  An  eager  defender  of  democratic  institutions 
and  principles,  he  is  especially  extravagant  in  his  oft-repeated 
praises  of  Cleon,  and  in  his  defence  of  the  consistency,  courage, 
and  good  sense  of  the  Athenian  Demos.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  condemnation  of  Alcibiades,  and  indeed  of  all  other  Eupa- 
trids,  as  well  as  of  Sparta  as  the  type  of  an  oligarchical  com¬ 
munity,  is  alike  unsparing  and  unmeasured  in  its  severity. 

‘  No  crimes,’  he  writes,  ‘  committed  by  Athenians  in  tlieir  Avorst 
moods  ever  approached  in  intensity  of  horror  the  enormities  perpe¬ 
trated  both  by  the  government  and  the  citizens  of  Sparta.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  576.) 

Again : — 

‘  Personal  corruption  lias  often  been  alleged  as  the  special  vice 
of  democracies;  and  in  Athens  it  is  supposed  to  have  found  a 
singularly  congenial  soil.  But  in  Athens  its  growth  is  but  dwarfish 
in  comparison  of  the  gigantic  proportions  which  it  reaches  in  the  pure 
Doric  oligarchy  of  Sparta  and  the  haughty  and  refined  nobility  of  her 
allies.  We  have  I'urther  to  note  that  in  these  blue-blooded  Athenian 
Eupatridai  bribery  was  not  merely  a  sin  committed  to  advance  their 
own  interests  or  heighten  their  own  pleasures ;  it  Avas  direct  treachery 
to  the  state  Avhose  aims  and  policy  they  thus  effectually  thivarted  and 
defeated.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  -151.) 

He  considers  it  a  misfortune  that  the  life  of  the  young 
Alcibiades  Avas  saved  by  Socrates  in  the  siege  of  Potidaea : — 

‘  Presenting  as  he  does  an  image  of  violent  selfishness  and  ingrained 
treachery,  he  stands  very  near  the  pinnacle  of  human  Avickedness.  .  .  . 
The  task  of  tracing  the  career  of  a  man  who  surrounds  himself  Avith  an 
atmosphere  of  falsehood  must  always  be  repulsive  ;  but  the  history  of 
this  worthless  schemer  is  instructive  as  shoAving  how  nearly  a  systematic 
liar  may  succeed  in  achieving  a  reputation  which  less  daring  offenders 
vainly  seek  to  attain.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  460.) 


*  Mr.  Cox  is  no  less  severe,  though  perhaps  with  more  reason,  on 
the  political  animus  of  Xenophon.  He  is  at  once  inaccurate  and  unfair : 
he  writes  in  the  interests  not  of  truth,  but  of  Sparta ;  and  takes  care  to 
bring  into  glaring  prominence  the  faults  and  evil  doings  of  his  demo- 
cratical  opponents.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  563,  576,  583.) 
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For  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  believe,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  follies,  whatever  the  vices,  of  the  earlier  career  of 
Alcibiades,  that  there  were  moments  Avhen  he  would  have 
given  his  all  to  re-establish  his  country’s  greatness.  His 
ambition,  like  that  of  Pericles,  was  after  all  to  be  the  first 
citizen  in  the  first  state  of  Hellas ;  and  when  amidst  the 
reverses  which  clouded  the  later  years  of  the  Avar  he  employed 
the  Avhole  weight  of  his  influence  to  save  his  countrymen,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  recently  regained  popularity,  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  policy,  in  the  judgment  at  least  of  Thucydides,  he  both 
saved  Athens  and  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved 
her.  (Thucydides,  viii.  96.  See  also  Grote,  H.  G.,  viii. 
101.)  We  the  more  regret  these  hasty  and  indiscriminate 
comments  Avhich,  in  our  eyes,  are  not  always  capable  of  justifi¬ 
cation,  when  we  turn  to  the  admirable  and,  as  we  think,  most 
true  defence  submitted  by  Mr.  Cox  of  the  character  and  fail¬ 
ings  of  Themistocles.  Seldom,  in  our  opinion,  have  we  met 
with  an  abler  delineation  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  any 
leading  statesman ;  nor  does  he  fear  in  the  course  of  his 
criticism  to  go  against  the  conclusions  of  so  high  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Grote.  But  the  reader  shall  himself  judge  : — 

‘  How  much  Themistokles  had  done,  and  hoAV  thoroughly  he  succeeded 
in  doing  that  which  he  had  resolved  to  do,  the  history  of  the  Persian 
invasion  has  made  clear.  So  mighty  had  been  the  impulse  Avhich  he 
gave  to  Athenian  enterprise,  so  completely  had  it  strengthened  the 
Athenian  character,  that  his  great  rival  gave  his  aid  in  tlie  working  of 
that  maritime  policy,  the  introduction  of  which  he  had  opposed.  In 
this  business  of  his  life  he  had  displayed  Avonderful  poAvers, — a  rapidity 
of  perception  Avhich  gave  to  his  maturest  judgments  the  appearance  of 
intuition, — a  fertility  of  resource  and  a  readiness  in  action  Avhich  were 
more  than  equal  to  every  emergency.  He  had  shoAvn  a  courage  rising 
in  proportion  to  the  dangers  which  he  had  to  face,  a  calmness  of  spirit 
Avhich  turned  to  his  own  purpose  the  Aveakness  and  the  selfish  fears  of 
other  men.  He  had  kept  those  about  him  in  some  degree  true  to  the 
common  cause,  Avhen  a  blind  and  stupid  terror  seemed  to  make  all 
possibility  of  union  hopeless.  These  Avere  great  qualities  and  great 
deeds ;  they  argued  much  love  of  his  country  and  more  appreciation 
of  her  real  interests.  They  Avere  the  virtues  and  the  exploits  of  a  man 
Avho  discerned  all  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  her  political  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  mission  Avhich  his  city  was  charged  to  fulfil.  But  this 
indomitable  energy  in  her  service  implies  no  fastidious  integrity  of 
character.  His  patriotism  Avas  not  hostile  to  his  self-love.  His  politi¬ 
cal  morality  alloAved  him  to  make  use  of  the  fears  or  hopes  of  others 
to  increase  his  oAvn  wealth  while  they  furthered  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen.  He  Avas  a  great  leader,  but  not  the  most  Amcorrupt 
citizen  ;  a  wise  counsellor,  but  no  rigid  and  impartial  judge ;  a  states¬ 
man  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  not  especially 
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scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  the  weapons  to  be  employed  against  them. 
And  yet  of  this  man,  whose  character  thus  strikingly  resembles  that  of 
Warren  Hastings,  we  are  asked  to  believe  not  that  he  yielded  to  some 
mean  temptation, — not  that  he  began  his  career  in  poverty  and  ended 
it  in  ill-gotten  wealth, — not  that  he  made  use  of  his  power  sometimes 
to  advance  his  own  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  thwart  and  oppress 
others ;  but  that  from  the  beginning  he  distinctly  contemplated  the 
prospect  of  destroying  the  house  which  he  was  building  up  and  of 
seeking  a  home  in  the  palace  of  the  king  on  whose  power  and  hopes  he 
was  first  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow.  It  is  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be 
admitted  without  satisfactory  evidence.’  (Vcl.  ii.  pp.  22,  23.) 

But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude.  The  passage  we  have 
just  quoted  from  the  pages  of  this  history’  would  perhaps  alone 
suffice  to  show  the  ability  of  Mr.  Cox  as  a  writer ;  and  that 
his  style  of  composition  is  both  vigorous  and  elegant.  We 
will  adduce  one  other  extract  to  attest  his  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  an  absolute  qualification  in  any  historian  of  eminence.  It 
is  the  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  from  the  Pirrnus.  Mr.  Cox  has  striven,  not  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  reproduce  the  brilliancy  and  pathos  which  characterise 
the  well-known  picture  of  Thucydides,  nor  does  he,  in  our 
judgment,  fall  short  of  the  excellence  with  which  Thirlwall 
long  since  has  sketched  the  same  touching  scene : — 

‘It  was  now  midsummer,  and  the  fleet  w-as  ready  for  sea;  and 
never  did  a  more  magnificent  force  issue  from  Athens  than  when  the 
hoplites  left  the  city  to  embark  on  board  the  ships  which  were  to  bear 
them  away  to  Sicily.  Its  splendour  lay  not  so  much  in  the  numbers, 
whether  of  the  men  or  of  the  triremes.  Almost  as  many  had  gone  with 
Hagnon  to  Potidaia,  or  with  Perikles  to  Epidauros.  But  in  these  in¬ 
stances  the  voyages  were  short,  and  the  equipments  of  the  men  were 
poor.  Now  all  that  the  wealth  and  energy  of  Atliens  could  procure 
was  bestowed  without  stint  on  the  armament  of  the  ships  and  to  ensure 
the  efficiency  of  the  men.  But  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Athenian 
harbour  the  day  was  made  memorable,  not  so  much  by  the  brilliancy 
of  military  array  as  by  the  high  hopes,  troubled  by  some  transient  mis¬ 
givings,  which  filled  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  accompanied  their 
friends  from  the  city  and  were  now  to  bid  them  farewell.  Almost  the 
whole  population  of  Athens  had  come  down  to  Peiraieus.  Foreigners 
were  there  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  sumptuou.sness  of  the  armament, 
while  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and  children  felt  their  bright  hopes 
fading  away  as  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  tlie  stern  realities 
of  parting.  Thus  far  they  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  the  thought 
that  the  power  of  Athens  was  fully  equal  to  the  achievement  of  any 
scheme  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind ;  but  now  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  their  scanty  knowledge  of  the  great  island  they  were  going  to 
conquer,  and  the  certainty  that  in  any  case  many  were  departing  who 
would  never  see  their  homes  again,  threw  a  dark  veil  over  the  future, 
and  many  burst  into  bitter  weeping.  The  trumpets  gave  the  signal 
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for  silence,  and  while  some  prayed  to  a  God  and  Father  neither  local 
nor  changeful,  the  voices  of  the  heralds  rose  in  invocation  of  the  gods 
of  the  city.  From  golden  and  silver  goblets  the  libations  were  poured 
to  appease  the  deities  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  the  land  and  the 
sea.  The  Pa?an  shout  echoed  over  the  waters,  and  the  long  line  of 
triremes  swept  in  file  from  the  harbour.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  347,  348.) 

We  shall  look  w'ith  much  interest  for  the  remaining  volumes 
of  this  work;  convinced  by  the  portion  before  us  that  in  Mr. 
Cox  will  be  found  yet  another  name  to  be  enrolled  among 
those  English  writers  who  have  vindicated  for  this  country  an 
honourable  rank  in  the  investigation  of  Greek  history. 


Art.  X. —  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 

ConsorC  By  Theodore  Martin.  Volume  the  First. 

London :  1875. 

^PllE  proper  limits  of  contemporary  history  have  never  been 
rigorously  defined,  and  in  consequence  of  some  recent 
j)ublications  they  have  been  discussed  of  late  iVith  a  good  deal 
of  animation.  We  allude  of  course  to  Lord  Balling’s  interest¬ 
ing  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  contains  much  of  the 
confidential  correspondence  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  under 
the  present  reign,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Greville’s  Journals, 
which  are  replete  with  the  secret  history  of  an  earlier  period. 
It  appears  to  some  persons,  that  although  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  society  may 
be  very  freely  discussed  in  their  lifetime,  an  interval  of  at 
least  half  a  century  ought  to  be  conceded  to  them  after  death, 
during  which  their  virtues  and  their  faults  are  alike  with¬ 
drawn  from  criticism,  and  that  the  record  of  their  lives  should 
not  be  made  up,  until  all  their  contemporaries  have,  like 
themselves,  passed  away.  It  appears  to  others,  that  the  task 
of  history  never  ceases  and  knows  of  no  interruption ;  and 
that  as  the  chief,  indeed  the  sole,  object  of  history  is  to  hand 
men  down  to  posterity  as  they  were  in  their  lives,  leaving  pos¬ 
terity  to  a^vard  the  praise  or  blame  which  may  attach  to  their 
motives  and  their  actions,  so  the  more  fresh  and  vivid  are 
the  colours,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  arrive  at  truth  and 
reality.  This  much  is  certain,  that  if  contemporaiy  history 
is  to  have  any  permanent  value,  it  must  deal  alike  with  what 
is  bright  and  what  is  dark  in  the  picture ;  and  that  if  the 
work  of  historical  investigation  is  to  be  carried  down  to  a  very 
recent  period,  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  complete.  ‘  En 
‘  fait  d’histoire  contemporaine,’  it  was  said  by  our  ever- 
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lamented  friend  M.  Van  de  AVeyer,  in  one  of  his  Pensees 
diverses,  quoted  in  this  volume,  ‘  il  n’y  a  de  vrai  que  ce  qu’on 
‘  n’ecrit  point  ’ ;  and  his  own  delightful  conversation  on  the 
unwritten  events  of  recent  times  was  the  best  illustration  of 
his  remark.  But  what  is  contemporary  history  to  us  becomes 
past  history  to  those  who  come  after  us ;  and  without  con¬ 
temporary  testimony  there  would  be  no  authentic  records  of 
men  or  of  events.  We  hold  therefore  that  the  world  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  men  who  have  the  industry  to  write  Avhat  they 
have  seen,  and  the  courage  to  write  it  with  truth  and  im¬ 
partiality.  The  excellent  Bishop  of  Manchester  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  had  the  wisdom  to  recommend  the 
other  day  from  the  ])ulpit,  to  a  Liverpool  congregation,  the 
perusal  of  the  Greville  Memoirs  and  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  in  order  to  measure  fairly  the  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  last  generation  from  the  present,  and  George  IV. 
from  Victoria. 

These  disputed  questions  appear  to  have  been  solved  in  the 
most  striking  manner  by  the  publication  of  the  volume  before 
us.  The  graeious  eondescension  of  Her  Majesty  in  sanction¬ 
ing  and  authorising  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  enters  so 
freely  into  many  of  the  principal  transactions  of  her  reign,  and 
even  withdraws  the  veil  from  the  interior  of  her  Court  and  the 
privacy  of  her  domestic  life,  demonstrates  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt  that  the  Queen  desires  to  withhold  nothing  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  judgment  of  history.  No 
one  has  as  yet  presumed  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  recording 
and  judging  the  eventful  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  Queen 
Victoria  herself ;  and  no  one  certainly  was  more  admirably 
qualified  to  commence  a  work  which  will  be  continued  through 
all  future  generations.  For  in  addition  to  that  entire  and 
exact  knowledge  of  facts  which  constitutes  the  principal  merit 
of  autobiography,  the  candour  and  genuine  love  of  truth  and 
honesty,  which  are  amongst  the  noblest  qualities  of  Her 
Majesty,  shine  conspicuously  in  every  page.  The  motive 
which  dictated  the  composition  and  publication  of  this  book 
was,  evidently,  to  leave  to  the  world  a  lasting  picture  and  an 
imperishable  monument  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  Prince 
Consort ;  that  all  men  in  aftertimes  should  know  him,  as  in 
his  lifetime  he  was  known  but  to  few.  But  the  lives  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Prince  are  so  inseparably  united,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  one  without  describing  the  other. 
This  volume  is  equally  characteristic  of  both  these  illustrious 
persons,  and  the  materials  it  supplies  and  suggests  for  dis¬ 
cussion  are  so  copious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  personal,  that 
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we  feel  it  would  hardly  become  us  to  follow  them  critically  into 
minute  detail.  The  value  of  them  will  at  once  be  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  reader. 

One  broad  contrast,  hoAvever,  at  once  attracts  our  notice. 
If  we  look  back  half  a  century  or  more,  to  the  cruel  infirmities 
which  closed  the  rei<in  of  George  III.,  to  the  follies  of  the 
Regeney,  to  the  selfish  depravity  of  the  Court  of  George  IV., 
and  to  the  bigoted  Toryism  of  that  period ;  or  if  Ave  pass  on  to 
the  great  political  stoi-mof  1832,  Avhich  shook  the  institutions  of 
the  country  to  their  foundation  under  the  SAvay  of  a  William 
IV.,  it  may  Avell  be  said  that  the  monarchy  of  England  has 
not  been  in  greater  peril  than  it  Avas  in  those  times.  Suppose 
for  instance  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  succeeded  his  brother 
William,  who  would  have  ventured  to  ansAver  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  ?  But  happily  for  this  country  and  for  the  sovereigns 
of  this  country,  events  took  a  more  auspicious  turn.  In  1837 
a  young  Princess  ascended  the  throne,  Avho  first  excited  the 
sympathy  of  her  subjects  by  her  youth  and  innocence,  and 
afterwards  commanded  their  respect  by'  her  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter.  She  adopted  at  once  the  policy  of  her  Liberal  Ministers, 
and  in  1840  allied  herself  in  marriage  to  a  Prinee,  Avho  brought 
with  him  all  the  gifts  most  calculated  to  add  lustre  and  stability 
to  the  Throne.  From  that  moment  the  joint  object  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Avas  to  raise  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
above  all  party'  ties  and  distinctions,  and  above  all  ‘  to  effect 
*  the  moral  dignity  of  the  Court.’  ‘  For,’  adds  the  Prince,  in 
the  letter  to  Stockmar  in  Avhich  this  phrase  occurs,  ‘  to  my 
‘  mind  the  exaltation  of  Royalty  is  possible  only  through  the 
‘  personal  character  of  the  Sovereign.  When  a  person  enjoys 
‘  complete  confidence,  we  desire  for  him  more  poAver  also  and 
‘  influence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  But  confidence  is  of  slow 
‘  growth.’  This  wise  and  noble  conduct  has  borne  its  fruit. 
Seventy-four  years  of  this  century  have  just  passed  aAvay; 
thirty-seven  of  them  under  the  reigns  of  the  Georges  and 
of  King  William ;  thirty-seven  under  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  her  illustrious  husband.  Which 
of  these  periods  has  really  contributed  most  to  the  security  of 
the  monarchy  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  were 
needless  to  point  out ;  but  this  Ave  dare  to  affirm,  that  the 
comparison  is  one  Avhich  renders  the  lessons  of  recent  and 
contemporary'  history  of  inestimable  value — in  fact  of  more 
practical  value  to  ourselves  than  the  history  of  all  the  previous 
ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  volume  before  us  as  the  Avork  of  Her 
Majesty,  for  in  fact  her  OAvn  hand  appears  in  almost  every 
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page  of  it.  She  has  allowed  long  passages  to  be  introduced 
from  her  own  ‘  Journals,’  in  which,  as  is  well  known  from 
previous  publications,  all  her  impressions  are  recorded;  she 
has  caused  copies  to  be  inti*oduced  of  the  most  intimate  and 
confidential  letters  addressed  to  her  by  the  Prince — letters, 
indeed,  which  Avere  necessarily  rare  because  the  august  cor¬ 
respondents  were  seldom  separated;  she  has  even  recorded 
intentions  which  were  never  realised  and  thoughts  which  were 
never  uttered,  and  could  only  be  knoAvn  to  herself ;  she  has 
described  Avith  great  particularity  the  conversations  and  manners 
of  foreign  Sovereigns  of  the  highest  rank  Avho  visited  the 
Court  of  Windsor ;  she  has  entered  minutely  into  her  rela¬ 
tions  Avith  successive  Ministers ;  and  she  has  increased  the 
historical  value  of  the  Avork  by  a  minute  account  of  some 
important  political  transactions,  in  Avhich  she  and  the  Prince 
took  a  direct  part.  This  therefore  is  the  most  open,  un¬ 
reserved,  and  ingenuous  book  Avhich  Avas  ever  given  to  the 
world  by  so  illustrious  a  personage,  more  especially  Avithin  so 
short  a  time  of  the  occuiTences  it  relates ;  and  Ave  doubt  not 
that  it  will  be  read  with  extreme  interest  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  round  the  globe,  and  will  increase  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  loyalty  Avhich  have  made  Queen  Victoria  an  object 
of  personal  respect  and  aflTection  not  only  to  her  own  subjects, 
but  to  the  American  CommonAvealth,  and  to  the  world.  But 
if  so  much  can  be  said  Avithout  offence  in  the  green  Avood,  Avhat 
may  not  be  said  in  the  dry  ?  Her  Majesty’s  publication  far 
surpasses  and  eclipses  in  interest  all  previous  disclosures  of  a 
similar  character,  for  it  lets  in  the  light  of  history  upon  the 
events  of  an  (as  yet)  unrecorded  reign. 

But  in  assigning  so  large  a  share  in  this  publication  to  Her 
Majesty,  Ave  must  not  be  thought  to  underrate  the  great  skill; 
taste,  and  judgment  Avith  which  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  A'ery  difficult  task.  The  office  of  a  Court  biographer 
does  not  hold  a  high  rank  in  literature,  because  the  annals  of 
courts  commonly  consist  of  the  wearisome  minutiae  of  state 
ceremonies,  in  which  every  figure  is  masked  and  every 
genuine  feeling  is  disguised.  But  Mr.  Martin  has  in  this  book 
ennobled  the  office.  He  has  sought  ‘  to  portray  the  inner  life  ’ 
of  a  remarkable  man,  and  ‘  to  draAv  for  the  Avorld  a  portrait, 
‘  AA'hich  shall  be  at  once  Avarmly  sympathetic  and  austerely 
‘  just.’  The  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  are  obviously 
enonnous,  especially  for  a  Avriter  Avho  had  not  the  advantage 
of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Prince.  But  they  Avere 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  better  the  innermost  character 
of  the  Prince  is  knoAvn  the  more  sympathy  it  inspires,  and 
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that  search  where  you  may  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  flaw  in  his 
conduct  or  a  defect  in  his  intelligence. 

As  the  early  life  of  the  Pidnce  had  already  been  related  in 
the  volume  published  some  years  ago  by  the  late  General 
Grey,  Mr.  Martin  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  revert  at 
length  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  after  two  short  in¬ 
troductory  chapters  he  arrives  at  the  main  interest  of  his  story. 
The  future  marriage  of  the  young  Prince  to  his  august  cousin 
had  evidently,  fx'om  a  very  early  period  of  their  lives,  entered 
into  the  designs  of  King  Leopold  and  other  members  of  the 
Coburg  family.  But  no  engagement  whatever  subsisted,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  course  of  events  skilfully  directed  to  bring 
about  the  result.  Indeed  it  appears  that  until  the  Princess 
was  twelve  years  old  the  knowledge  of  her  OAvn  position  as  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Crown  had  been  withheld  from  her. 

‘  This  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  following  piissage  in  a  letter  from 
the  Baroness  Lehzen  (the  Princess’s  governess)  to  Her  Majesty  (2nd 
December,  1867) : — 

‘  “  I  ask  your  Majesty’s  leave  to  cite  some  remarkable  words  of  your 
Majesty’s  when  only  twelve  years  old,  while  the  Regency  Bill  was  in 
progress.  I  then  said  to  the  Dvichess  of  Kent,  that  inuv,  for  the  first 
time,  your  Majesty  ought  to  know  your  place  in  the  succession.  Her 
Royal  Highness  agreed  with  me,  and  I  put  the  genealogical  table  into 
•the  historical  book.  When  Mr.  Davys  (the  Queen’s  instnictor,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  was  gone,  the  Princess  Victoria  opened 
as  usual  the  book  again,  and  seeing  the  additional  paper  said,  ‘  I  never 
saw  that  before.’  ‘  It  was  not  thought  necessary  you  should,  Prin¬ 
cess,’  I  answered.  ‘  I  see,  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than  I  thought.' 
‘  So  it  is.  Madam,’  I  said.  After  some  moments  the  Princess  resumed, 
‘  Now,  many  a  child  would  boa.st,  but  they  don’t  know  the  difficulty. 
There  is  much  splendour,  but  there  is  more  responsibility'.’  The 
Princess  having  lifted  up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  while  .she 
spoke,  gave  me  that  little  hand,  saying,  ‘  I  will  be  good.  I  under¬ 
stand  now,  why  you  urged  me  so  much  to  learn,  even  Latin.  My 
cousins  Augusta  and  Mary  never  did ;  but  you  told  me  Latin  is  the 
foundation  of  English  gramm.'ir,  and  of  all  the  elegant  expressions,  and 
I  learned  it  as  you  wished  it,  but  I  understand  all  better  now,’  and  the 
Princess  gave  me  her  hand,  repeating  ‘  I  will  be  good  !  ’  I  then  said, 

‘  But  your  aunt  Adelaide  is  still  young  and  may  have  children,  and  of 
course  they  would  ascend  the  throne  after  their  father  William  IV., 
and  not  you,  Princess.’  The  Princess  answered,  ‘  And  if  it  was  so,  I 
should  never  feel  disappointed,  for  I  know  by  the  love  aunt  Adelaide 
bears  me,  how  fond  she  is  of  children.’  When  Queen  Adelaide  lost 
her  second  )irinces.«,  she  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  ‘  My  children 
are  dead,  but  yours  lives,  and  she  is  mine,  too  !  ”’  ’ 

To  this  passage  the  Queen  herself  adds  a  remarkable  observa- 
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tion.  ‘  I  cried  much  on  learning  it,  and  ever  deplored  this 
‘  contingency.’ 

The  Princess  Victoria  was  brought  up  in  such  strict  privacy 
and  seclusion,  that  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  her  character 
and  powers,  at  the  moment  of  her  accession,  beyond  the  walls  of 
Kensington  Palace.  Yet,  in  spite  of  some  trying  and  unto¬ 
ward  circumstances  in  her  education,  she  had  already  acquired 
so  much  forethought  and  self-control,  that  when  the  critical 
moment  arrived,  she  instantly  showed  herself  equal  to  her 
position,  and  astonished  all  about  her  by  the  dignity  and 
authority  with  which  she  assumed  it.  These  qualities  were 
equally  displayed  in  the  all-important  matter  of  her  marriage. 
It  was  her  own  decision.*  'J'herc  is  reason  to  believe  that 
even  Lord  Melbourne  was  not  consulted  till  all  was  settled. 
To  Baron  Stockmar  she  wrote  with  charming  simplicity  on 
October  15,  1839  : — 

‘  “  I  do  leel  so  guilty,  I  know  not  how  to  begin  iny  letter — but  I  think 
the  news  it  will  contjiin  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  your  forgiveness. 
Albert  has  completely  won  my  heart,  and  all  was  settled  between  us 
this  morning.  ...  1  feel  certain  he  will  make  me  very  happy.  I  wish 
'I  could  sjiy  I  felt  as  certiiin  of  iny  making  him  happy,  but  I  shall  do 
my  best.  Uncle  Leopold  must  tell  you  all  about  the  details,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  do.  .  .  .  Albert  is  very  much  attached  to  you.”  ’ 

As  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  record  in  this  ingenuous 
manner  her  own  feelings  on  the  most  momentous  occasion  in 
her  private  life,  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  an  anecdote 
which  was  current  at  the  time  in  society.  Soon  after  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  marriage  was  made  in  Council,  the  Queen  re¬ 
ceived  the  congratulations  of  her  venerable  aunt  the  Princess 
Sophia,  who  remarked  that  Her  Majesty  must  have  felt  ex¬ 
tremely  nervous  in  making  such  an  announcement  to  such  an 
assembly.  ‘  No,’  the  Queen  was  reported  to  have  replied, 

‘  for  some  time  before  I  had  done  a  much  more  nervous  thing 
‘  than  that — I  had  proposed  to  Prince  Albert."* 

No  sooner  was  the  intended  alliance  made  public  and  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Queen  in  person  to  the  Privy  Council  on 
November  23,  than  it  became  necessary  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  future  establishment  of  the  Prince. 
Speaking  of  the  selection  of  his  household,  he  expressed  himself 

*  It  appears  from  another  passage  in  this  volume  that  the  marriage 
was  not  brought  about  without  opposition  from  icithin  and  from 
without,  and  that  ‘  a  few  members  of  the  Hoyal  Family  made  no  secret 
‘  of  their  disappointment  that  Her  Majesty’s  choice  had  not  fallen  upon 
‘  some  scion  of  the  reigning  House  in  whom  they  had  a  nearer  interest.’ 
This  circumstance  had  not,  we  think,  Ijefore  been  mentioned. 
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with  his  usual  good  sense  and  fairness  in  writing  on  December 
10  to  the  Queen  from  Coburg : — 

‘  “  I  should  wish  particularly,”  he  sjiys,  “  that  the  selection  should 
be  made  without  regard  to  politics,  for  if  I  am  really  to  keep  myself 
free  from  all  parties,  my  people  must  not  belong  exclusively  to  one  side. 
Above  all,  these  appointments  should  not  be  mere  ‘  party  rewards,’ 
but  they  should  possess  some  other  recommendation  besides  that  of 
political  connexion.  Let  the  men  be  either  of  very  high  rank,  or  very 
accomplished,  or  very  clever,  or  persons  who  have  j)erformed  important 
services  for  England  It  is  very  necessary  they  should  be  chosen  from 
both  sides — the  same  number  of  Whigs  as  of  Tories ;  and  above  all, 
it  is  my  wish  that  they  should  be  men  well  educated  and  of  high 
character,  who,  as  I  have  said,  shall  have  already  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  their  several  positions,  whether  it  be  in  the  army  or  navy,  or 
the  scientific  world.  I  am  satisfied  you  will  look  upon  this  matter 
precisely  as  I  do,  and  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  will  communicate 
what  I  have  siiid  to  Lord  Melbourne,  so  that  he  may  be  fully  aware  of 
my  views.”  ’ 

Lord  Melbourne  selected  Mr.  Anson  to  be  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Prince,  unfortunately  without  consulting  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  this  Avas  a  source  of  disappointment.  Rut  the 
result  showed  that  Lord  Melbourne  had  made  an  excellent 
choice,  and  we  do  not  see  how'  the  Prince,  who  was  at  that 
time  quite  unacquainted  with  English  society,  could  have  ex¬ 
ercised  a  power  of  selection.  We  happen  to  know  that  Lord 
Melbourne  took  the  greatest  pains  to  find  a  person  suitable  in 
rank,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  attainments  to  place  about 
the  Prince,  and  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  fill  the 
appointment.  He  therefore  took  Mr.  Anson  as  the  person  of 
whom  he  was  most  sure  (for  he  had  been  his  own  Private 
Secretary),  and  the  Prince  declared  at  the  time  of  poor  Anson’s 
premature  death,  that  he  had  been  to  him  like  a  brother. 

A  more  serious  blunder  Avas  made  as  to  the  Prince’s  annuity. 
The  Government  proposed  50,OOOZ.  a  year,  because  that  sum 
or  more  had  been  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  Pidnce  George  of 
Denmark,  and  also  voted  by  Parliament  to  several  successive 
Queens-Consort,  and  to  Prince  Leopold.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
moved  its  reduction,  and  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  concurred  in  that 
view,  the  Government  was  beaten  and  the  annuity  cut  down. 
As  this  incident  occurred  not  long  after  the  failure  of  the 
Tories  to  form  a  government  in  1839,  when  party-spirit  ran 
excessively  high,  and  the  relations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
Court  were  not  of  the  friendly'  and  confidential  nature  they 
afterwards  assumed,  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  on  this 
occasion  was  attributed  to  spite  and  resentment.  But,  as  Lord 
Melbourne  said,  the  Radicals  and  ‘  some  of  our  OAvn  people  ’ 
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were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Tories.  The  Government  had 
been  injudicious,  and  the  Opposition  factious.  It  Avas  not 
worth  Avhile  to  do  an  unhandsome  thing  for  a  small  pecuniary 
savin".  The  Prince  alone  came  out  of  this  trial  of  temper 
unruffled,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  beneath  his  notice  ;  nor 
did  it  ever  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  his  cordiality  to¬ 
wards  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  question  of  precedence  was  made  a  still  greater  difficulty. 
It  had  been  proposed  to  give  the  Prince  rank  immediately 
after  the  Queen ;  although,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  not, 
either  by  birth  or  by  official  dignity,  a  Royal  personage  at  all, 
or  of  Royal  blood,  as  is  stated  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  ^lemo- 
randum  we  are  about  to  cite.  The  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  had  given  their  assent ;  the  King  of  Hanover  refused  his, 
but  this  Avas  of  no  importance  as  he  had  the  rank  of  a  foreign 
reigning  Sovereign.  But  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  clause  in 
the  Naturalisation  BillAvas  vehemently  opposed,  and  by  no  one 
more  than  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Avith  Avhom  acted  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Ellenborough.  The 
House  felt  that  to  give  the  Prince  precedence  over  the  Blood 
Royal  of  England  Avas  virtually  to  abrogate  a  part  of  the 
Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  Avhich  is  the  basis  of  precedency'  in 
this  country,  and  precedence  is  a  thing  Avhich  you  cannot  give 
to  one  person  Avithont  taking  it  aAvay  from  another.  This  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  Avas  unjust.  Mr.  Charles  Greville, 
however,  shoAved  in  an  able  pamphlet  that  the  Queen  could 
confer  the  highest  precedence  on  the  Prince  everyAvhere  except 
in  Parliament  and  in  Assemblies  of  Council,  and  this  Avas 
accordingly  soon  afterwards  done  by  letters  patent.  But  this 
did  not  obviate  the  difficulty  in  relation  to  foreign  Sovereigns 
and  Princes,  a  point  on  Avhich  the  Queen  Avrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  Memorandum ; — 

‘  When  I  first  married,  we  had  much  difficulty  on  this  subject,  much 
bad  feeling  Avas  shown,  several  members  of  the  Koyal  Family  showed 
bad  grace  in  giving  precedence  to  the  Prince,  and  the  late  King  of 
Hanover  jiositively  resisted  doing  so.  .  .  .  When  the  Queen  Avas 
abroad,  the  Prince’s  position  was  always  a  subject  of  negotiation  and 
vexation :  the  position  accorded  to  him  the  Queen  ahvays  had  to 
acknoAvledge  as  a  grace  and  favour  bestOAved  on  her  by  the  Sovereigns 
whom  she  visited.  While,  in  1856,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  treated 
the  Prince  as  a  Royal  personage,  his  uncle  declined  to  come  to  Paris, 
because  he  Avould  not  give  precedence  to  the  Prince  ;  and  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1845,  the  King  of  Prussia  would  not  give  the  place  to  the  Queen’s 
husband,  whiclj  common  civility  required,  because  of  the  presence  of 
an  Archduke,  the  third  son  of  an  uncle  of  the  reigning  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Avho  Avould  not  give  the  pas,  and  Avhom  the  King  Avould  not 
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offend.  Tlie  only  legal  position  in  Europe,  according  to  international 
law,  which  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  England  enjoyed,  was  that  of 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  this  merely 
because  the  English  law  did  not  know  of  him.  This  is  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  Engl.and.’ 

To  dispose  of  this  matter  we  will  add  that  it  is  expressly- 
stated  in  another  part  of  this  volume  (p.  257)  that  ‘  so  far 
‘back  as  1841,  Her  Majesty,  painfully  impressed  by  the 
‘  anomalous  position  of  the  Prince,  had  wished  that  the  title  of 
‘  King-Consort  should  be  conferred  upon  him.’  Adding  in 
words  which  Her  Majesty  now  quotes  from  her  own  ‘  Journal’ 
of  December  28,  1841,  ‘  lie  ought  to  be  and  is  above  me  in 
‘  everything  really,  and  therefore  I  wish  that  he  should  be 
‘  equal  in  rank  to  me.’  The  Queen  made  the  projwsition  to 
Baron  Stockmar,  and  through  him  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen.  These  judicious  persons  were,  however, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  suggestion,  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  favourably  received  by  the  nation,  since  it  would 
have  appeared  to  place  a  second  sovereign  on  the  throne, 
as  was  the  case  with  William  of  Orange  and  Queen  Mary. 
Stockmar  warned  the  Prince  not  to  ‘  catch  at  butterflies,’  but 
to  stick  to  the  substance,  not  bartering  it  for  show.  On  this 
subject  the  Prince  wrote  in  1845  the  following  sensible 
letter : — 

‘  “  Dear  Stockmar, —  .  .  .  The  Royal  Consort  discussion  was  exces¬ 
sively  unpleasant.  The  Morning  Chronicle  contained  an  article  about 
it,  “  on  the  best  authority,”  and  so  provoked  ti  news|japer  controversy, 
and  ultimately  the  question  of  Mr.  Borthwick.*  The  subject  was  never 
discussed  here,  and  the  affair  must  have  been  a  piece  of  Opposition 
tactics  to  squeeze  Peel  between  Victoria  and  the  public.  He,  too,  was 
startled,  and  Avas  afraid  ‘  the  authority  ’  might  have  emanated  from 
the  Court.  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  question  with  him 
thoroughly,  and  .also  that  of  the  Conimandership-in-Chief.  .  .  . 

‘  “  With  regard  to  the  title,  the  upshot  was,  that  it  is  power  and  not 
titles  which  are  esteemed  here,  that  the  public  are  inclined  to  attach 
ridicule  to  eveiything  of  the  sort,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  good  prece- 
dent.«,  that  there  are  great  constitutional  difficulties,  &c. 

‘“In  regard  to  the  Commandership-in- Chief,  it  wtis,  that  the  Army 
woidd  be  greatly  pleased  by  it, — that  politically  it  would  be  the  best 
arrangement,  but  that  I  should  have  to  do  the  Avhole  Avork  myself, 
and  must  not  delegate  it  to  anybody  else,  if  I  am  to  be  a  real  gainer 
by  the  appointment, — that  this  Avould  absorb  all  my  time  and  attention, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  right  to  sacrifice  for  such  an  offer  the 
duties  which  I  owe  to  Victoria  and  to  the  education  of  our  children. 


*  This  refers  to  a  question  on  this  subject  Avhich  was  put  by  Mr. 
Peter  Borthwick  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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‘  “  Peel  regards  niy  present  position  as  extremely  good,  and  thinks 
that,  all  in  all.  Monarchy  never  stood  so  well.  He  says  that,  despite 
the  encroachments  of  democracy,  ‘there  was  something  .(considering 
‘  the  sex  of  the  Sovereign,  the  private  character  of  the  liimily,  «S.’c.) 

‘  in  the  position,  that  worked  strongly  on  the  feelings  of  the  nation.’  ”  ’ 

But  by  whatever  style  or  name  the  Prince  was  to  be  called,  it 
was  impossible  that  his  great  abilities  and  the  fascination  he 
exercised  over  those  most  nearly  connected  with  him,  should 
not  speedily  raise  him  to  great  power  and  influence.  lie  had 
been  made  a  Privy  Councillor  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately 
after  his  twenty-first  birthday.  He  had  a  duplicate  key  of  all 
the  Queen’s  boxes.  Mr.  Martin  says,  we  suppose  with 
authority,  that  ‘  a  mistake  had  been  committed  in  not  esta- 
‘  blishing  the  Prince  from  the  first  as  Private  Secretary  of  the 
‘  Queen,  and  placing  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Royal 
‘  Household  under  his  immediate  control  ’ — functions  which 
had  been  discharged,  it  seems,  since  the  accession  by  Baroness 
Lehzen,  Her  Majesty’s  former  governess.  We  should  have 
doubted  whether  such  offices  were  consistent  with  the  exalted 
rank  of  the  Prince,  and  he  could  not  have  filled  them  all  with¬ 
out  displacing  persons  to  whom  some  of  them  at  least  tradi¬ 
tionally  appertained.  The  truth  is  that  he  became  in  fact  the 
alter  ego  of  the  Sovereign,  much  more  than  her  Minister  or 
assistant ;  and  Mr.  Martin  describes  with  great  justice  his  true 
political  position  in  the  following  passage : — 

‘  But  from  the  moment  he  wa.s  called  to  occupy  the  place  ne.arest  to 
the  throne  of  England,  he  passed  into  a  sphere  where  indifference  to 
politics  would  have  been  inexcusable,  as,  indeed,  for  such  a  man  it 
would  have  been  impossible.  Endow'ed,  as  his  subsequent  career 
proved,  with  all  the  qualities  for  governing,  he  could  not  be  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  stirring  events,  and  great  political  controversies  and 
changes,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  he  all  at  once  found  himself.  Opinions, 
and  very  decided  opinions,  upon  all  matters  of  policy,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  ;  and,  instead  of  resting  in  indiffer¬ 
ence,  the  eager  interest  which  he  must  ineviuibly  feel,  where  questions 
of  such  enormous  magnitude  were  at  is.sue,  was  more  likely  to  hurry 
him  into  that  open  expression  of  opifnion,  that  anxiety  to  mould  the 
current  of  events  in  accordance  with  their  convictions,  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  all  vigorous  thinkers.  From  the  first,  however,  the 
Prince  appreciated  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  position,  and  laid  down 
for  himself  the  rule,  that  no  act  of  his  should  by  pos.sibility  expose 
him  to  the  imputation  of  interference  with  the  machinery  of  the  State, 
or  of  encroachment  on  the  functions  and  privileges  of  the  Sovereign. 
At  the  same  time  he  formed  an  equally  clear  view  of  his  duty  to 
qualify  himself  thoroughly  for  supporting  the  Sovereign  by  his  advice, 
and  this,  it  is  scarcely  neceasary  to  remark,  involved  the  most  assiduous 
attention  to  every  subject,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  which  the 
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welfare  of  her  kingdom  was  involved.  While  renouncing,  therefore, 
every  impulse  of  personal  ambition,  he  re.solved  to  consecrate  himself 
with  the  most  absolute  devotion  to  deepening,  by  the  influences  of  his 
life,  and  the  example  of  his  home,  the  hold  of  the  Monarchy  upon  the 
affections  of  the  People,  and  to  making  it  a  power,  which,  amid  the 
conflicting  and  often  selfish  passions  of  j)olitical  strife,  and  the  tortuous 
subtleties  of  diplomacy,  should  have  for  its  unswerving  object  to 
increase  that  people’s  welfare  and  to  uphold  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  Empire.’ 

Long  before  the  Prince  had  attained,  however,  this  im¬ 
portant  position,  a  transaction  occurred  which  narrowly  failed 
to  produce  the  most  serious  consequences.  We  cannot  accept 
■without  modification  Mr,  Martin’s  brief  notice  of  the  Eastern 
question,  in  the  shape  it  assumed  in  1840.  It  was  not  with 
France,  but  with  Kussia,  that  the  dispute  originated.  Eussia 
sent  Baron  Brunnow  to  this  country  in  1839,  and  again  in 
1840,  to  propose  to  England  a  joint  action  against  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  who  threatened  at  that  time  the  existence  of  the 
Porte.  The  object  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  obviously  to 
break  up  the  alliance  of  the  W esteni  Powders.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  accepted  the  offer,  because  it  enabled  him  to  shake  off  the 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  which  had  placed  Turkey  under  the 
sole  protectorate  of  Russia,  and  because  he  was  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  French  Government  com¬ 
mitted  the  blunder  of  standing  aloof  from  the  concerted  action 
of  the  European  PoAvers ;  but  the  charge  against  M.  Thiers  of 
promoting  ‘  a  separate  Treaty  between  France  and  the  Ottoman 
‘  Porte'  is  totally  misconceived.  France  was  suspected,  though 
we  think  erroneously,  of  labouring  to  effect  a  separate  under¬ 
standing  between  Turkey  and  Egypt.  However  this  may  be, 
Avhen  it  was  found  that  the  Treaty  of  July  15,  1840,  was 
likely  to  cost  us  the  alliance  of  F ranee  and  even  to  lead  to  war 
in  Europe,  the  policy  of  that  Treaty  was  stoutly  attacked  by 
several  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  own  colleagues.  Lord  Holland 
and  Lord  Clarendon  had  from  the  first  protested  against  it. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  conduct  of  the  negotiations  and  operations 
became  so  violent  and  overbearing  that  Lord  John  Russell  de¬ 
clared  he  must  cease  to  attend  the  Cabinet.  Loi*d  Melbourne 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  Avere  seriously  alarmed—  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Avas  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Indeed,  Lord  Palmerston 
only  cai’ried  his  point  vi  et  arinis  by  tendering  his  OAvm  resig¬ 
nation.  He  states  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  of  July 
27,  1840:— 

‘  When  it  came  to  the  point  I  found  such  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Holland  and  Clarendon,  and  such  lukeAvarmness  on  the  part  of  some 
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of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  I  sent  in  my  resignation, 
Kiying  that  I  saw  there  was  a  disinclination  in  some  leading  members 
to  adopt  my  A’iews,  and  that  I  would  relieve  Melbourne  from  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  deciding  between  me  and  those  who  differed  from  me, 
by  placing  my  office  at  his  disposal.  The  dissidents  upon  this  with¬ 
drew  their  opposition,  and  the  wivverers  came  round  to  my  views.’  * 

King  Leopold,  combated  by  his  conflicting  French  and 
English  sympathies,  was  strenuous  in  his  exertions  for  peace, 
and  his  views  were  naturally  communicated  to  the  British 
Court.  By  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  St.  Jean 
d’Acre  was  taken  at  a  blow,  and  the  whole  strength  of 
Mehemet  Ali  collapsed  in  a  moment.  But  the  crisis  was 
one  of  extraordinary  severity,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  Queen  wrote  to  her  uncle,  King  Leopold,  on  October 
16,  1840,  with  ♦reference  to  the  infant  Avhose  birth  was  then 
expected,  ‘  I  think  our  child  ought  to  have,  besides  its  other 
‘  names,  those  of  Turko-Egypto,  as  we  think  of  nothing  else.’ 

The  following  year,  1841,  witnessed  the  long-expected 
transfer  of  power  from  the  Whigs  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It 
might  have  been  pointed  out  that  this  event  had  seemed  to  be 
hourly  impending  in  1837,  at  the  moment  of  the  Queen’s  ac¬ 
cession.  But  the  spirited  resolution  of  Her  Majesty  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  government,  her  great  confidence  in  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  her  refusal  to  change  the  ladies  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  in  1839,  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  for 
four  years.  The  change,  therefore,  Avas  foreseen,  and  by  no 
one  more  than  by  Lord  Melbourne  himself,  insomuch  that  the 
question  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  was  settled  by  a 
preliminary  negotiation  Avith  Sir  Robert  Peel,  through  Mr. 
Anson,  some  months  before  it  took  place.  On  May  18 
Ministers  Avere  beaten  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  on  May  31  a 
vote  of  Avant  of  confidence  Avas  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
But  the  Ministers  preferred  the  alternative  of  dissolution  to 
that  of  resignation,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  very  strong 
opinion  of  Lord  Melbourne  himself,  Avho  allowed  his  judgment, 
and  that  of  Lord  Clai-endon  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  be  over¬ 
ruled  by  his  more  vehement  colleagues.  The  most  eager 
partisans  of  the  dissolution  Avere  the  Chancellor  Lord  Cotten- 
ham.  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  result  did 
not  ansAver  their  expectations,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Reform  Bill  the  Tories  obtained  a  large  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  Avas  at  about  this  time  that  Baron  Stockmar 
addressed  to  the  Prince  the  folloAving  letter : — 
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‘  “  CoLurg,  18th  May,  1841. 

‘  “  My  dear  Frince, — It  is  scarcely  a  month  since  I  left  England,  and 
yet  in  that  short  time  many  material  alterations  have  taken  place  in  its 
internal  policy.  Melbourne’s  rapid  change  in  his  professions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  into  which  he  lias  no  doubt  been  persuaded 
by  his  colleagues  out  of  mere  good  nature  iind  easiness  of  disposition, 
has  an  ugly  look.  To  stimulate  hungry  wolves,  in  order  to  hiive  them 
as  allies  on  the  Govt'rnment  side,  is  what  in  his  place  I  would  under 
no  circumstances  have  resorted  to.  'I’o  me,  I  confess,  the  business 
wears  upon  the  whole  a  very  serious  asjtect,  iuul  the  crisis  seems  to  me 
one  which  will  demand  genttine  statesmaushij)  to  get  over.  What 
strikes  me,  however,  as  its  most  serious  feature  is  this,  that  the  country 
may  be  hurried  into  decideil  measures,  and  that  it  may  be  unable  to 
command  that  clciirncss,  insight,  and  prtictical  sag.acity,  which  are 
necessary  to  jiilot  the  vessel  of  the  sttite  through  the  storm.  .  .  . 

‘“If  things  come  to  a  change  of  Ministry,  then  the  great  axiom, 
irrefragably  one  and  the  same  for  all  Ministries,  is  this,  viz. ;  The 
Crown  supports  I'rankly,  honourably,  and  with  all  its  might,  the 
Ministry  ot  the  time,  whatever  it  be,  so  long  as  it  commands  a  ma¬ 
jority,  and  governs  with  integrity  lor  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
the  country.  A  king,  who  as  a  Constitutional  king  either  cannot  or 
will  not  cam’  this  ma.xim  into  practice,  deliberately  descends  from  the 
lofty  pedestal  on  which  the  Constitution  has  placed  him  to  the  lower 
one  of  a  mere  party  chief  Be  you,  therefore,  the  Constitutional  genius 
of  the  Queen;  do  not  content  yourself  with  merely  whispering  this 
maxim  in  her  ear  when  circumstances  serve,  but  strive  also  to  carry  it 
out  into  practice  at  the  right  time  and  by  the  worthiest  means.  A  man 
can  almost  always  accomplish  what  is  right,  if  he  set  himself  resolutely 
to  do  so.  It  is  essential  that  we  all  help,  according  to  our  means,  to 
build  up  a  solid  and  well-merited  reputation  lor  you.  Up  to  the 
present  time  things,  it  is  true,  have  not  been  propitious  for  this ;  still 
both  in  France  and  Germany  much  more  favourable  impressions  would 
have  been  jiroduced,  if  external  and  most  unfavourable  influences  had 
not  exercised  so  sovereign  a  predominance  in  certain  quarters.”  ’ 

The  accession  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
power  proved  to  be  perfectly  congenial  to  the  political  sym¬ 
pathies  and  opinions  of  the  Prince.  Although  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  volume,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Lord 
Palmerston’s  system  of  foreign  policy  had  alarmed  the  Court, 
and  was  steadily  opjtosed  by  the  wise  and  moderate  views  of 
King  Leopold.  Prince  Albert  abhorred  and  repudiated  the 
notion  that  the  true  dignity  and  interests  of  this  country  were 
best  maintained  and  asserted  by  endeavouring  to  ci’eate  w'hat 
was  called  an  ‘  English  party  ’  at  every  foreign  Court,  allied 
to  some  section  of  foreign  politicians,  and  by  carrying  on  a  per¬ 
petual  struggle  of  influences  and  intrigues  against  the  rival 
diplomatists  of  Russia  or  France.  He  was  ever  the  partisan 
of  conciliation,  fair  dealing,  and  peace.  Lord  Palmerston,  on 
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the  contrary,  had  arrived  at  a  conviction  that  war  between 
France  and  this  country  was  inevitable  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  question  of  time.  That  noble  lord  says,  in  a  con¬ 
fidential  letter  to  his  brother,  Sir  William  Temple,  of  August 
29,1844:  — 

‘Now  tliat  France  becomes  every  day  more  overreaching,  more 
overbearing,  more  insulting,  more  hostile,  even  the  quietest  and  most 
])eacef’ul  among  us  are  beginning  to  look  forward  to  a  war  with  France 
as  an  event  which  no  prudence  on  our  part  can  long  prevent,  and  for 
which  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  making  ourselves  fully  prepared. 
In  such  a  war  tlie  Government  would  receive  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  any  new  burdens  that  might  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  pur[)ose  would  be  cheerfully  borne.’  {Life  of  Lord  PaU 
merston,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.) 

And  again,  in  September,  184.5  : — 

‘  “  Fidnrsi  e  bene,  ma  non  fidarsi  e  nieglio,"  ought  to  be  our  maxim 
in  regard  to  France.  She  is  preparing  moat  assiduously  the  means  of 
invading  u.s,  and  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  rely  upon  her  assurances 
that  she  has  no  present  intention  of  making  use  of  those  means.’  (Id. 

p.  180.) 

Predictions  of  this  kind  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  bring  about 
their  own  fulfilment,  and,  unhappily,  a  bitter  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  animosity  had  sprung  up  between  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  French  Government,  which  rendered  the  maintenance  of 
amicable  relations  between  him  and  them  extremely  difficult : 
otherwise,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we  believe  these  charges 
and  prophecies  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  King  Louis  Philippe 
and  M.  Guizot  had  no  desire  or  intention  of  attacking  England, 
and  they  were  themselves  perpetually  accused  of  the  same  sub¬ 
serviency  to  foreign  influence  Avhich  I^ord  Palmerston  attributed 
to  his  ow’n  political  antagonists.  But,  in  fact,  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  M.  Guizot,  both  animated  by  very  different  sentiments,  ap¬ 
plied  themselves,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  mutual  respect, 
to  remove  these  grounds  of  offence  and  discord ;  and  we  know  not 
what  the  world  does  not  owe  to  the  restoration  and  preservation 
by  those  Ministers  of  that  peace  and  good  understanding  which 
has  remained,  to  this  day,  under  so  many  vicissitudes,  .still  un¬ 
broken.  Lord  Aberdeen’s  past  life  and  political  opinions  might 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  a  close  alliance  with  the  Northern 
Powers  who  courted  his  friendshii).  But  in  his  u])inion  it  was 
on  our  relations  with  France  that  the  maintenance  of  peace 
really  depended ;  there  alone  was  any  serious  danger  of  w'ar  to 
be  anticipated  and  averted.  And  with  Avhatever  levity  others 
might  speak  of  w.ar  between  lOngland  and  France,  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  and  !M.  Guizot  regarded  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  greatest 
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calamity  that  could  befall  the  two  nations.  The  consequence 
was  that  although  difficulties  from  time  to  time  arose,  they 
were  subdued  by  the  resolute  determination  of  the  French 
and  English  Ministers,  not  to  seek  occasions  of  rivalry  and 
contention,  but  rather  of  harmony  and  peace ;  and  it  was 
at  that  time  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  good  under¬ 
standing  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  so  happily  culti¬ 
vated  and  extended  in  later  years.  This  policy  was  cordially 
adopted  and  ably  seconded  by  the  British  Court,  and  the 
work  of  concord  and  reconciliation  was  so  far  advanced  within 
less  than  two  years  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  accession  to  office, 
that  in  August  1843,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  visited 
the  French  Court  at  the  Chateau  d’Eu.  The  event  was 
far  more  extraordinary  and  important  than  it  may  seem  to 
be  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  was  the  first  time,  we  think, 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  that  the  reigning  Sovereign  of 
England  had  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  France.  The  incidents  of 
the  visit  are  described  with  great  vivacity  by  Her  Majesty  in 
her  own  ‘  Journal,’  but  we  prefer  to  borrow  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  it  in  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  Baron  Stockmar : — 

‘  “  Dear  Stockmar, — At  last  I  am  able  to  write  you  a  couple  of  lines. 
Our  expedition  has  gone  off  admirably.  We  have  not  deviated  in  any 
particular  from  the  plan  we  chalked  out  in  the  month  of  July,  and  we 
have  timed  all  our  movements  to  the  minute.  Heaven  favoured  us 
with  glorious  weather,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  occasion  us  the  very 
slightest  discomfort.  The  English  coast  is  splendid,  especially  Torquay, 
Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth,  and  our  sojourn  at  Eu  was  most  interesting 
and  delightful.  The  old  King  was  in  the  third  heaven  of  rapture, 
and  the  whole  family  received  us  with  a  heartiness,  I  might  say  affec¬ 
tion,  which  was  quite  touching.  Victoria  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  is  in  low  spirits  that  it  is  over.  Joinville 
accompanied  us  on  our  retiu-n,  and  stayed  here  two  nights.  I  have 
rarely  been  so  pleased  with  any  young  man.  Ilis  views  are  unusually 
sound.  He  is  straightforward,  honourable,  gifted,  and  amiable,  but 
very  deaf. 

‘  “  .  .  .  All  the  French  wore  the  e.xpression  of  high  satisfaction  in 
their  looks,  and  were  unflagging  in  their  courtesy  towards  us,  down  even 
to  our  servants.  The  effect  which  the  excursion  has  produced  is 
excellent.  The  French  were  flattered  and  gratified,  and  their  only 
regret  was,  not  to  see  us  in  Paris,  where  great  enthusiasm  was  certain 
to  have  been  shown.  The  public  here  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  excursion.  Six  new.spaper  rej)orters  were  in  Eu,  who  reported 
everything  in  the  minutest  detail.  Lord  Brougham  wrote  to  me 
yesterday  to  congratulatf?  Victoria  and  myself  ‘  on  the  admirable  effects 
‘  produced  by  the  late  excursion  to  France,  and  on  the  sure  tendency 
‘of  this  wise  measure  to  create  the  best  feelings  between  the  two 
‘  nations.’  I  believe  myself  that  this  will  be  the  case.  Aberdeen 
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was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  everything,  and  made  himself  much 
liked.  He  and  Liverpool  were  with  us  on  the  yacht.  The  Ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  Northern  Powers,  however,  spit  fire,  which  is  very  inju¬ 
dicious,  for  if  they  do  not  wish  ibr  war,  and  are  to  keep  up  business 
relations  with  France,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  or  a  greater 
drawback  to  these  relations  than  to  leave  the  Fretich  public  in  a  state 
of  frantic  excitement,  in  which  no  business  can  possibly  be  carried  on 
with  a  chance  of  good  results.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be 
annoyed,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

‘  “  The  family  of  Louis  Philippe  have  a  strong  feeling  that  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  they  have  been  placed  under  a  ban,  as  though  they 
were  lepers,  by  all  Europe,  and  by  every  Court,  and  expelled  from  the 
society  of  reigning  Houses,  and  therefore  they  rate  very  highly  the 
visit  of  the  most  powerful  Sovereign  in  Europe.  The  King  said  this 
to  me  over  and  over  again.  Guizot  and  Aberdeen,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  being  abused  by  both  parties  for  betraying  their 
country. 

‘  “  Little  passed  of  a  political  nature,  except  the  declaration  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  Aberdeen  that  he  will  not  give  his  son  to  Spiiin,  even  if 
he  were  asked ;  and  Aberdeen’s  answer,  that,  excepting  one  of  his 
sons,  any  aspirant  whom  Spain  might  choose  would  be  acceptable  to 
England.”  ’ 


The  phrase  of  the  Prince  ‘  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be 
‘  annoyed,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,’  was  significant, 
for  at  this  period  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  the  friendship  of  the 
British  Court  and  the  alliance  of  the  British  Government  were 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  rulers  of  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  who  exhibited  at  times  a  ludicrous  jealousy  and  im- 
mtience  at  small  preferences  shown  to  others.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  provoked  as  it  would  seem  by  the  success  of  the 
visit  to  Eu,  resolved  in  the  following  spring  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and  arrived,  uninvited,  at  the  Court  of 
England,  where  he  was  received  w'ith  every  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  told  the  Queen  that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  to  see 
with  one’s  own  eyes,  but  his  principal  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  convince  the  Sovereign,  the  Prince,  and  the  Ministers 
of  his  own  entire  disinterestedness  and  good  faith,  and  above 
all  to  detach  England  from  France,  a  result  Avhich  the  denoue¬ 
ment  of  the  Syrian  question  had  failed  to  bring  about.  Mr. 
Martin  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Czar’s 
objects  and  conversation :  — 


‘  Beneath  this  affected  indifference  to  France  unquestionably  lay  an 
apprehension,  which  all  the  Enifjeror’s  efforts  were  unable  to  conceal. 
The  growth  of  intimate  relations  between  England  and  that  country, 
which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  both  nations  for  many  years  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  which  seemed  likely  to  bo  drawn  closer  and  closer  by  the 
personal  friendship  of  the  Sovereigns,  was  manifestly  viewed  by  him 
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with  jealous  distrust,  calculated  as  it  was  to  affect  most  seriously  any 
designs,  which  might  be  entertained  at  St.  Petersburg  lor  enlarging 
Kussian  territory  at  the  exjiensc  of  Turkey.  To  detach  England  from 
this  alliance  would  natui-ally  be  regarded  by  the  Czar  as  a  master¬ 
stroke  of  policy,  and  the  recent  conduct  of  France  in  the  Eastern 
question  may  have  seemed  to  furnish  an  opening  for  making  the 
attempt.  If,  however,  as  currently  believed  at  the  time,  one  main 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  this  was  possible, 
he  must  soon  have  been  sjitisfied  to  the  contrary  by  the  very  decided 
language  with  which  Sir  Uobert  Peel  received  his  suggestions  as  to  the 
probably  selfish  action  of  France,  in  the  event  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
coming  to  a  crisis.  The  Emperor  had  already  become  possessed  witli 
the  idea,  which  ultimately  proved  so  fatal,  that  Turkey  avas  in  a 
moribund  state,  and  must  soon  fall  to  jnece.s.  “  I  do  not  covet,”  were 
his  words  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  “  one  inch  of  Turkish  soil  for  myself, 
“  but  neither  will  I  allow  anybody  else  to  have  one.”  It  could  only 
be  at  France  that  this  remark  avas  aimed,  avhose  recent  policy,  in  her 
support  of  Mehemet  Ali,  seemed  to  pt)int  at  securing  a  footing  for 
herself  on  Turkish  territory,  lint  it  elicited  no  response  from  the 
English  Premier  beyond  a  general  concurrence  in  the  principle  e.x- 
pressed,  avith  the  further  remark,  that  England  had  only  one  thing  to 
keep  in  vieav,  avhich  was,  that  there  should  be  no  government  in  Egypt 
too  poaverful  to  close  the  pas.sage  acro8.s  that  country  to  its  commerce 
or  its  mails.  As  to  France,  Sir  Pobert  Peel  stated,  it  avas  and  should 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  policy  to  see  that  the 
French  throne,  upon  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  descended  avithout 
convulsion  to  the  next  legitimate  heir  of  the  Orleans  Dyna.rty.  The 
same  language  avas  held  by  the  Prince.  .  .  . 

‘  On  the  Emperor  the  Prince  produced  a  deep  impression.  He  told 
Lord  Aberdeen  he  should  like  to  have  him  for  his  oavn  son.  In  their 
personal  communications  he  treated  him  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  paid  him  avhat  in  the  Emperor’s  opinion  avas  probably  the  highest 
testimony  of  his  regard,  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  they  might  one  day 
meet  in  the  field  of  battle  on  the  same  side.  The  Prince  avas  on  the 
point  of  replying,  that  he  trusted  they  might  nea’er  see  any  interruption 
of  the  then  peaceful  state  of  Europe  ;  but  as  this  would  have  implied 
disapproval  of  the  policy,  avhich  seemed  to  assume  such  an  interrup¬ 
tion  as  certain  to  take  place,  he  checked  himself,  thinking  the  remark 
might  be  taken  amiss.’ 

The  avriter  of  this  last, sentence  must  have  been  informed  of 
avhat  avas  passing  at  that  moment  in  the  Prince’s  mind. 

To  this  ave  are  tempted  to  add  a  very  discriminating  sketch 
of  the  Emperor’s  character  by  the  Queen  herself,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  uncle  Leopold,  to  avhom  she  had  related  in  a 
playful  manner  all  the  details  of  the  visit. 

‘  “  I  will  now  (having  told  all  that  has  passed)  give  you  my  opinions 
and  feelings  cn  the  subject,  avhich  I  may  say  are  Albert’s  also.  I  ava.s 
extremely  against  the  visit,  fearing  the  gene  and  bustle,  and  even  at 
first  I  did  not  feel  at  all  to  like  it ;  but  by  living  in  the  same  house 
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together  quietly  and  unrestrainedly  (and  this  Albert,  and  with  great 

■  troth,  says,  is  the  great  advantage  of  these  visits,  that  I  not  only  see 
these  great  people,  but  know  them),  I  got  to  know  the  Emperor  and  he 
to  know  me.  There  is  much  about  him  which  I  cannot  help  liking, 
and  I  think  his  character  is  one  which  should  be  understood,  and 
looked  upon  for  once  as  it  is.  He  is  stern  and  severe,  with  strict 
principles  of  duty  which  nothing  on  earth  will  make  him  change. 
Very  clever  I  do  not  think  him,  and  his  mind  is  not  a  cultivated  one. 
His  education  has  been  neglected.  Politics  and  military  concerns  are 
the  only  things  he  takes  great  interest  in ;  the  arts  and  all  softer 
occupations  he  does  not  care  for ;  but  he  is  sincere,  I  am  certain — 
gincere  even  in  his  most  despotic  acts — from  a  sense  that  it  is  the  only 
way  to  govern.  He  is  not,  I  am  sure,  aware  of  the  dreadful  cases  of 
individual  misery  which  he  so  often  causes ;  for  I  can  see,  by  various 
instances,  that  he  is  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  many  things  which  his 
people  carry  out  in  most  corrupt  ways,  while  he  thinks  he  is  extremely 
just.  He  thinks  of  general  measures,  but  does  not  look  into  details ; 
and  I  am  sure  much  never  reaches  his  ears,  and,  as  you  observe,  how 
can  it  ?  ’” 

The  advances  of  the  Czar,  however,  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  good  understanding  with  France,  or  with  the  intention 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  pay  his  return  visit  to  the  (iueen  in  the 
same  year.  The  Queen  herself  wrote :  ‘  I  hope  you  will  per- 
‘  suade  the  King  to  come  all  the  same  in  September.  Our 
‘  motives  and  politics  are  not  to  be  exclusive,  but  to  be  on 
‘  good  terms  with  all — and  why  should  we  not  ?  ’ 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  review  the  further  course  of 
foreign  affairs,  Ave  must  notice  tAvo  or  three  very  remarkable 
statements  in  this  volume  Avith  reference  to  the  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  April  1843  the  Prince  said  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  Avas  certainly  far  from  popular  Avith  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party,  but  that,  for  his  part,  this  only  increased  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Minister,  because  Sir  Robert  Avas  determined 
to  take  his  oaati  line.  In  June  1844,  Avhen  Sir  Robert  suffered 
his  first  defeat  upon  a  question  affecting  the  W est  India  in¬ 
terest,  he  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  resign  at  once,  and 
the  Ministry  was  only  saved  by  a  vote  reversing  the  former 
decision.  And  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  184.5,  when  he  was 
described  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as,  ‘  practically  speaking,  stronger 
*  than  he  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
‘  1842,’  we  noAv  learn  Avith  surprise  that 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  chief  measures,  the  events  of 
the  session  had  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  his  tenure 
of  office  had  become  most  precarious.  His  own  position  tliere  Avas 
uncomfortable  and  uncertain,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  at  this  time 
to  prepare  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  for  the  possibility  of  a  Ministerial  crisis.  Nothing,  he  ex- 
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plained,  but  a  conviction  of  tlie  absolute  necessity  for  a  change  would 
induce  him  to  subject  Her  Majesty  to  the  embarrassment  which  it 
involved,  but  the  condition  of  parties  was  such,  that  at  any  moment  it 
might  become  inevitable.’ 

These  statements  are,  we  believe,  entirely  new,  and  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Con- 
ser\'ative  leader.  He  had  evidently  discovered  that  there  wag 
a  radical  incompatibility  between  the  principles  he  had  under¬ 
taken  to  defend,  with  reference  to  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  measures  Avhich  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  commended  to  his  judgment.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  found  on  these  difficult  occasions  that  the  mind  of  the 
Prince  was  entirely  in  harmony  Avith  his  OAvn.  And  it  is  re¬ 
markable  Avith  Avhat  consistency  His  Royal  Highness  applied 
on  all  occasions  the  broadest  pi-inciples  of  religious  toleration, 
and  Avith  Avhat  intelligence  he  mastered  completely  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  free  trade. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  German  tour  Avhich  occupied  the 
summer  of  1845,  and  introduced  the  Queen  to  the  early  haunts 
and  home  of  her  husband,  though  it  recalls  to  our  recollection 
(for  we  Avere  there)  a  memorable  evening  in  the  gardens  at 
Briihl,  Avhen  the  Queen  of  England  Avas  saluted  by  a  Zapfen- 
atreich  of  all  the  drums  in  the  Rhenish  province,  and  the 
Prussian  bands,  amidst  a  thousand  lamps  and  torches  glittering 
like  fireflies  through  the  trees,  played  God  save  the  Queen 
*  better  than  I  ever  heard  it.’  It  Avas  one  of  those  magical 
scenes  Avhich  haunt  the  memory  for  ever ;  though  we  must 
also  record  the  prosaic  circumstance  that  the  arrangements  for 
the  banquet  Avere  a  little  disturbed  by  the  non-arrival  of  her 
Majesty’s  luggage  at  the  proper  moment. 

It  was  on  their  Avay  back  to  (Osborne  f  rom  Germany  that  the 
Royal  Pair  again  called  at  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  folloAving  entry  occurs  in  Her  Majesty’s  Journal : — 

‘  The  King  told  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  me,  he  never  would  hear 
of  Montpensier’s  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  (Avhich  they  are 
in  a  great  fright  about  in  England)  until  it  was  no  longer  a  political 
question,  which  would  be  ichen  the  Queen  is  married  and  has  children. 
This  is  very  satisfactoiy.’ 

This  Avas  the  celebrated  engagement  on  Avhich  so  much  after¬ 
wards  turned.  But  before  Ave  reach  that  ])eriod  of  history,  avc 
have  a  great  chasm  to  cross — the  crisis  Avhich  terminated  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Martin  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  very  full 
or  complete  narrative  of  all  the  incidents  of  that  remarkable 
jmriod,  but  this  Avas  the  less  necessary  as  they  are  related  in 
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minute  and  authentic  detail  in  the  Memoir  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  and  published  after  his  death.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  consequence  of 
the  Irish  Famine  was  made  by  him  to  his  Cabinet  on  October 
31,  and  debated  by  his  colleagues  at  several  meetings  ending 
on  November  6.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  alone  supported  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  Queen  was  informed  of  this  ditference  of  opinion.  The 
Cabinet  then  adjourned  till  November  26,  Avhen  the  discussion 
was  renewed  with  the  same  result,  and  on  December  5  Sir 
Robert  resigned.  Lord  John  Russell  failed,  as  is  well  known, 
to  form  a  Ministry,  in  eonsequenee  of  Lord  Grey’s  refusal  to 
place  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  on  December  20  Peel  resumed  office.  The 
view  taken  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  his  conduct 
in  this  emergency  is  related  in  the  following  terms ; — 

‘  With  a  great  national  calamity  impending,  which  he  believed  was 
to  be  averted  by  carrying  quickly  through  a  measure  that,  as  parties 
then  stood,  could  only  be  so  carried  through  by  himself.  Peel  was  not  a 
man  to  hesitate  in  making  sacrifice  of  his  deep-seated  desire  to  retire 
into  the  ranks  and  leave  the  coming  changes  to  be  effected  by  those, 
who,  if  they  had  no  more  right  than  himself,  so  far  as  their  antecedent 
history  went,  to  claim  the  leadership  in  the  present  crisis,  were  not 
fettered,  as  he  was,  by  party  ties,  and  by  former  avowals  of  a  creed 
which  he  had  outgrown.  But  how  much  that  sacrifice  imported  was 
well  known  to  the  Queen  and  Prince.  They  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  admire  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  those  about  him,  for  thinking  only  of 
what  was  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  with  little  care  whether 
it  was  good  for  their  party  or  not.  But  in  this  most  trying  hour  they 
felt  more  strongly  than  ever  that  he  had  shown  himself  “  a  man  of 
“unbounded  loyalty,  courage,  patriotism,  and  high-mindedness.” 
These  are  Her  Majesty’s  words,  writing  two  days  after  his  resump¬ 
tion  of  office.  “  His  conduct  towards  us,’’  she  adds,  “  has  been,  I 
“  might  say,  almost  ‘  chivalrous.’  I  never  have  seen  him  so  excited 
“and  so  determined,  and  such  a  good  cause  must  succeed.” 

‘  Entertaining  such  views  of  the  Minister  and  of  the  situation,  the 
result  o£  the  Ministerial  crisis  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince.  “We  are  seelenfroh  (glad  in  soul),  as  they 
“  say  in  Coburg,”  the  Prince  writes  to  his  stepmother  (25th  December), 
“  or  still  more  frequently,  ganz  jidel  (in  high  glee),  that  we  have  sur- 
“vived  a  Ministerial  crisis  of  fourteen  days’  duration,  and  are  now 
“standing  exactly  where  we  stood  before — ^upon  our  feet,  whereas 
“  during  the  crisis  we  were  very  ^nearly  standing  ou  our  heads.”  ’ 

The  fall  of  the  Ministry  was,  however,  only  postponed  for  a 
few  months,  and  on  June  26,  the  same  day  that  the  Com  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Coercion  Bill  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  combination  of  the  refractory 
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Tories  with  the  Opposition.  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned,  and 
the  Conservative  Party  was  broken  up.  On  this  occasion  Her 
Majesty  wrote  to  King  Leopold  : — 

‘  “  Yesterday  was  a  very  hard  day  for  me.  I  had  to  part  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  are  irreparable  losses  to  us  and 
to  the  country.  They  were  both  so  much  overcome  th.at  it  quite 
upset  me,  and  we  have  in  them  two  devoted  friends.  We  felt  so  safe 
with  them.  Never  during  the  five  years  that  they  were  with  me  did 
they  ever  recommend  a  person  or  a  thing  that  was  not  for  my  or  the 
country’s  best,  and  never  for  the  party’s  advantage  only.  ...  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  sad  I  am  to  lose  Aberdeen.  You  cannot  think  what  a 
delightful  companion  he  was.  The  breaking  up  of  all  this  intercourse 
during  our  journies,  &c.,  is  deplorable.  .  .  . 

‘  “  Albert’s  use  to  me,  and  I  may  say  to  the  country,  by  his  firmness 
and  sagacity  in  these  moments  of  trial  is  beyond  all  belief.”  ’ 

"VVe  now  arrive  at  the  important  question  of  the  Spanish 
Marriages,  to  which  Mr.  Martin  has  devoted  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  political  chapter  of  his  work.  It  might  appear, 
at  first  sight,  that  this  transaction  has  no  very  direct  connexion 
with  the  Life  of  Prince  Albert ;  but  it  was  a  question  in  which 
he  took  the  deepest  'nterest,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  direct  pereonal  engagement  from  the  King 
of  the  French,  not  only  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  to  the  Queen  of 
England  and  to  himself.  It  was  afterwards  represented  to  the 
world,  though  most  unfairly,  as  if  there  had  been  a  contest  for 
the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  sister  between  the 
House  of  Orleans  and  the  House  of  Coburg ;  and  •we  infer  from 
the  strong  feelings  expressed  in  this  chapter,  and  the  publication 
(for  the  first  time)  of  the  Queen’s  energetic  letter  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  that  Her  Majesty  still  feels  the  same  anxiety 
to  expose  the  deception  she  conceived  to  be  practised  upon 
herself,  and  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Coburg  family  and 
the  British  Government  by  a  peremptory  denial  that  ‘  Leopold 

*  had  ever  been  put  forward  as  our  candidate,  either  by  the 

*  English  Government  or  hy  any  member  of  the  Coburg  family'* 
These  are  Her  Majesty’s  own  words. 

*  This  broad  and  peremptory  denial  differs  widely  from  the  reports 
made  at  the  time  to  the  French  Government.  They  were  led  to  believe 
that  Lisbon  had  become,  under  tlie  direction  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Coburg,  the  Queen  of  Portugal’s  husband,  the  seat  of  active  j)ropaganda 
in  favour  of  Leopold ;  that  Leopold  and  his  fiither  were  invited  thither 
and  actually  repaired  to  that  Court;  that  Leopold  contemplated  a 
journey  in  Spain  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  rejected  as  a  candidate 
tor  the  Queen’s  hand ;  that  Baron  de  Renduffe,  the  Portuguese  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Madrid,  was  his  active  agent  there ;  and  that  Queen  Christina 
•wrote  to  Duke  Ferdinand  at  Lisbon  a  letter  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
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To  state  the  case  with  perfect  fairness  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  were  two  distinct  alliances,  one  or  other  of  which 
Queen  Christina  desired  for  her  daughters.  The  first,  and  that 
which  she  certainly  much  preferred,  would  have  been  to  marry 
the  young  Queen  to  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  and  the  Infanta  to  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier.  This  she  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the 
French  Government,  but  the  King  resolutely  refused,  on  the 
express  ground  that  England  would  never  consent  to  a  French 
marriage.  Thus  then  the  objections  of  England  had  their 
weight.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  said  to  the  King  at  Eu  that  any 
aspirant  was  acceptable  to  England,  except  one  of  his  sons. 
Lord  Palmerston  said  in  his  letter  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  of 
August  16,  1846:  ‘Of  objections  we  have  but  one;  and 
‘  that  one  is  to  the  marriage  of  a  French  Prince  to  a  Spanish 
‘  Princess  on  the  throne,  or  next  door  to  it ;  and  I  wish  you 
‘  to  make  Christina,  Rianzares,  and  Isturitz  aware  that  we 
‘  should  consider  such  a  marriage  as  a  measure  of  contingent 
‘  hostility  to  England,  on  the  part  both  of  Spain  and  of  France, 
‘  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  shape  our  future  course 
‘  with  regard  to  both  those  Powers  accordingly.’  The  English 
Minister  therefore  forbade  the  banns  in  the  most  peremptory 
form,  and  backed  it  by  a  threat. 

The  second  scheme  of  Queen  Christina  was  to  marry  her 
eldest  daughter  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  and  the  Infanta 
to  some  other  prince.  But  to  this  combination  the  French 
Government  were  equally  opposed,  because  they  chose,  very 
erroneously,  to  regard  the  Coburg  as  an  English  prince.  Thus 
then  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  be  debarred 
from  the  two  alliances  she  would  have  preferred  by  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  most  friendly  Powers, 
and  these  two  Powers  agreed  to  recommend  some  Spanish 
prince,  not  because  he  was  the  best,  but  because  he  excluded 
an  obnoxious  competitor.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Eu  in 
September,  1845,  it  seemed  probable  that  this  would  be  the 
result,  and  the  King  of  the  French  gave  the  positive  assurance, 
which  he  afterwards  violated,  that  Montpensier  would  not 
marry  the  Infanta  till  the  question  had  ceased  to  be  political 

approved  and  forwarded.  All  these  statements,  whether  founded  or  not, 
were  believed  at  Paris.  But  the  e.xplanation  of  them  given  to  M. 
Guizot  by  Lord  Aberdeen  w'as  taken  to  be  satisfactory ;  for  of  the  per¬ 
fect  loyalty  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  of  the  English  Court  M.  Guizot  never 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt.  It  was  at  Lisbon  that  he  supposed  the 
danger  to  lie.  It  will  be  remarked  that  Her  Majesty’s  declaration  is 
qualified  by  the  word  ‘  put  forward  as  our  candidate  ’ ;  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  Prince  Leopold  never  was  the  candidate  of  England. 
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and  Queen  Isabella  should  not  only  be  married  but  have 
children. 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  a  suggestion  to  this  effect  occurs 
at  p.  351  of  this  volume,  that  Queen  Christina  never  sincerely 
intended  to  promote  the  Coburg  marriage,  and  only  used  it  as 
a  bugbear  to  make  the  French  more  amenable  to  her  own 
designs.  But  certain  it  is,  that  at  some  moments  she  affected 
to  press  it  with  great  eagerness.  She  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  (father  of  Leopold)  a  letter  which  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  unwisely  consented  to  forward  to  that  prince  (an  act 
for  which  he  was  reprimanded  by  Lord  Aberdeen) ;  and  if  our 
own  information  is  correct,  which  we  believe  it  to  be  (but  this 
is  unwritten  history),  a  direct  overture  was  made  by  the  Queen 
of  Spain  to  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
tired  of  the  French  intrigues,  and  that  if  England  would  pro¬ 
mise  to  support  her  she  would  marry  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg 
out  of  hand,  and  send  the  French  ambassador  about  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Christina  was  resolved  to  have  the  support  either  of 
France  or  of  England  for  her  daughter ;  she  herself  desired  to 
leave  Spain.  This  was  probably  on  the  eve  of  the  English 
ministerial  crisis  in  June  1846,  when,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Martin,  the  opinions  of  King  Leopold  and  the  Coburg 
family  were  carefully  taken  on  the  subject.  ‘  All  were  agreed 
‘  that  the  proposal  must  be  declined ;  and  accordingly  it  was  so 

*  declined,  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  the  injury  likely  to  result 
‘  to  Spain  from  a  marriage  contracted  in  antagonism  to  the 
‘  views  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Government  ’  (p.  352).  It 
was  especially  declined  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  ground  of  its 
inconsistency  with  the  understanding  which  had  been  come  to 
at  Eu.  Nothing  could  be  more  absolute  and  complete  than 
the  adherence  of  the  Court  of  England  to  the  policy  of  absten¬ 
tion.  M.  Guizot  says  in  his  Memoirs : — ‘  J’ltais  alors,  et  je 
‘  reste  aujourd’hui,  profondement  convaincu  de  la  parfaite  sin- 

*  ceritc  du  Prince  et  du  Ministre  dans  leurs  intentions  et  leurs 

*  paroles.’  But  it  now  appears  from  a  historical  statement  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lord  Bailing  himself,  that  however  frank  and  fair 
may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  English  Court  and  the 
English  Ministers,  while  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  office,  there 
was  one  important  person  who  took  a  totally  different  view  of 
the  question.  That  person  was  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  at 
Madrid,  and  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  understand  this 
transaction  without  comparing  Lord  Balling’s  account  of  it, 
with  the  view's  which  prevailed  elsewhere  and  are  now  made 
known  by  authority.  The  subject  of  the  Coburg  marriage 
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was  first  introduced  to  Sir  Henry  Buhver,  he  relates,*  by 
Senor  Donoso  Cortes,  charged  to  do  so  by  the  two  Queens. 
Isturitz  held  the  same  language.  Then  came  the  Duke  of 
Bianzares,  w'ho  said  that  Spain  was  not  strong  enough  to  f.tand 
up  alone  against  Louis  Philippe ;  but  that  if  England  would 
promise  her  support,  the  young  queen  would  not  submit  to 
have  her  destiny  subjected  to  foreign  dictation.  Upon  this 
Lord  Dalling  remarks,  ‘  What  was  1  to  do  ?  ’  and  adds : — 

‘  The  affair  was  more  complicated  by  Queen  Christina’s  selection  of 
a  Coburg  Prince — such  a  selection  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  English  Government  and  people  ;  but  it  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
family  of  the  English  Sovereign.  The  Minister  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  did  not  disguise  the  interest  which  his  master  took  in  a 
Coburg  alliance.  The  Portuguese  Minister,  who  had  recently  been 
staying  at  Coburg  and  had  passed  through  England  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  told  me  much — no  doubt  with  exaggeration^ — as  to  the  wishes 
of  our  own  Court.  ...  I  was,  I  confess,  ^together  opposed  to  the 
Bourbon  pretensions,  but  I  was  in  one  of  those  positions  in  which 
success  is  almost  impossible,  because  decided  action  is  not  allowed. 
Had  I  been  able  to  guide  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Court,  I  should 
have  tied  its  tongue  and  confined  its  endeavours  to  getting  Prince 
Leopold  to  visit  Madrid,  when  a  marriage  taking  place  suddenly  with 
the  approval  of  the  Cortes  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  army, 
would  have  been  irrevocable.’  {^Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  vol.  iii. 
p.  223.) 

We  shall  always  regard  it  as  a  most  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that  at  this  moment  the  British  Ministry  changed,  and 
the  Foreign  Office  passed  from  the  hands  of  a  man  in  whom 
the  F rench  Government  had  entire  confidence,  into  those  of  a 
Minister  whom  they  considered  to  be  hostile  to  themselves  and 
unscrupulous  in  his  opposition.  What  Lord  Palmerston’s  real 
views  were  may  now  be  seen  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  at  Madrid,  on  September  12,  1846 : — 

*  “  My  dear  Bulwer, — I  am  coming  round  to  the  opinion  that  you  have 
been  right  all  along,  and  that  we  have  been  w'rong  about  this  Spanish 
Marriage  question.  We  ought  to  have  at  once  and  boldly  adopted 
Coburg  ;  and  to  have  earned  it  in  defiance  of  the  French ;  but  we  were 
unwilling  to  break  with  France  just  on  our  first  coming  in,  and  w'e  did 
not  think  the  Coburg  marriage  a  sufficiently  strong  English  interest  to 

I  justify  us  in  doing  so.  However,  France  or  rather  Louis  Philippe  and 
Guizot  have  ill-repaid  us  for  our  delicacy  towards  them.”’  (^Life 
of  Ijord  Palmerston,  vol.  iii.  p.  291.) 

That  was,  no  doubt.  Lord  Palmerston’s  own  feeling,  as 
many  of  his  despatches  and  private  letters  indicate,  and  it  had 
all  along  been  the  policy  recommended,  though  not  pursued,  by 

*  Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  vol.  iii.  p.  221  et  seq. 
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Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  The  French  Government  were  persuaded 
that  he  would  act  upon  these  principles.  But  in  this  they 
were  mistaken.  In  spite  of  all  he  said  of  the  young  Coburg, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Lord  Palmerston  never  had  the 
power,  and  probably  not  the  intention,  to  deviate  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  path  which  the  English  Court  were 
resolved  to  pursue.  But  his  indiscreet  and  intemperate  lan¬ 
guage  supplied  the  French  with  an  excuse  for  breaking  an 
engagement  which  they  ought  to  have  held  sacred. 

M.  Guizot’s  policy  and  intentions  on  this  question  were 
most  distinctly  laid  down  in  his  despatch  to  M.  Bresson,  of 
December  10,  1845.  After  stating  that  his  desire  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  conflict  between  French  and  English  influence  in  Spain, 
by  faithfully  excluding  the  Orleans  Princes  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Coburg  Prince  on  the  other,  he  added  : — 

‘  But  we  cannot,  my  dear  Count,  play  in  this  the  part  of  dupes.  We 
shall  continue  to  follow  honestly  our  policy,  which  is  to  avoid  any  com¬ 
bination  likely  to  rekindle  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  in 
Spain.  But  if  we  perceive,  that  on  the  other  side,  they  are  not  as 
clear  and  decided  as  we  are;  if  for  instance,  wliether  through  the 
inertness  of  the  British  Government,  or  by  the  action  of  its  friends  in 
Spjiin  and  about  Spain,  a  marriage  was  in  prepiration,  whether  for  the 
Queen  or  the  Infanta,  adverse  to  our  principle — the  descendants  of 
Philip  V. — if  this  combination  had  any  chance  of  succeeding  with  the 
Sixinish  Government,  then  we  should  step  forward  without  reserve,  and 
claim  simply  and  plainly  the  preference  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.' 
{Guizot.  Memoires  de  mon  Temps,  vol.  viii.  p.  240.) 

Six  months  later  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  at 
Madrid,  and  the  language  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  despatch 
of  July  19, 1846,*  convinced  the  French  Government  that  the 
moment  was  come  when  the  success  of  a  combination  adverse 
to  their  principle  was  impending.  They  were  terrified  at  the 
notion  of  being  duped,  and  they  therefore  considered  themselves 
free  to  prosecute  the  Montpensier  marriage.  But  we  remain 
of  opinion  that  by  a  more  temperate  and  judicious  line  of  con¬ 
duct  that  result  would  have  been  averted.  As  it  was,  Eng¬ 
land  suffered  all-  the  inconvenience  of  a  diplomatic  defeat  and 

*  This  despatch  was  shown  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  M.  de  Jamac, 
who  was  even  allowed  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  For  this  proceeding  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  in  w'riting  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  the  following  singular 
reason  :  ‘  I  did  so  because  it  was  the  civilest  way  of  conveying  to  the 
‘  knowledge  of  Louis  Philippe  opinions  about  Spanish  questions  which 
‘  I  well  knew  to  be  at  variance  with  his  vieics.'  {Life  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  vol.  iii.  p.  27G.)  This  was  done  then  expressly  to  indicate  a  dis¬ 
sension  between  the  two  governments  on  the  question  on  which  they 
had  hitherto  acted  together. 
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a  quarrel  with  France,  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  she  had  not 
supported  and  to  whom  this  country  was  perfectly  indifferent. 

We  believe  that  it  never  mattered  one  straw  to  France  or  to 
England  whom  the  Queen  of  Spain  married,  and  that  both 
governments  were  alike  in  the  wrong  to  attach  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  question.  But  the  turpitude  of  the  whole 
transaction  lies  in  this — England  had  tabooed  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  Princes  in  Europe,  the  Duke  d’Aumale  and  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  whom  Christina  particularly  desired  for 
her  sons-in-law.  France  had  tabooed  an  accomplished  German 
Prince,*  because  he  was  too  nearly  allied  to  the  Courts  of 
England,  Belgium,  and  Portugal ;  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  Powers  appears  to  have  eared,  so  long  as  they 
satisfied  their  ridiculous  jealousies,  what  sort  of  husband  was 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  that  unfortunate 
Princess  was  at  last  reduced,  by  a  very  shameful  intrigue,  to 
a  miserable  and  unworthy  alliance,  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
her  personal  honour  and  to  the  stability  of  her  throne.  A 
contrast  the  more  striking,  as  her  life  has  been  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  of  that  of  a  sovereign,  happy  in  her  marriage,  spotless  in 
her  honour,  and  secure  in  the  affections  and  respect  of  her 
people.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Queen  Victoria  records  with 
melancholy  interest  the  painful  details  of  a  transaction  which 
consigned  a  sister  Queen  to  a  fate  so  different  from  her  own. 

Nor  was  it  in  Spain  alone  that  the  effects  of  this  deplorable 
marriage,  and  its  concomitants,  were  felt.  The  ties  of  blood 
and  marriage  which  had  been  formed  between  the  Orleans 
family  and  the  Coburgs,  by  the  marriage  of  King  Leopold  to 
the  Prineess  Louise  and  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours  to  another 
Princess  of  Coburg,  had  ripened  into  intimacy  and  mutual 
affection.  These  ties  were  rudely  broken.  But  about  eighteen 
months  later  a  fresh  explosion  of  the  revolutionary  volcano 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  constitutional  Monarchy  of  France, 
and  the  Royal  Family  found  an  asylum  not  only  on  our  shores, 
but  in  that  same  residence  of  Claremont,  which  had  Avitnessed 
the  first  happy,  though  shortlived,  union,  of  an  English  Prin¬ 
cess  to  an  illustrious  member  of  the  Coburg  family. 

*  This  young  gentleman,  however,  Avho  was  at  one  time  8upj)osed 
to  be  a  candidate  lor  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  whose  name 
embroiled  the  Courts  of  France  and  England,  sank  forthwith  into  total 
obscurity,  from  Avhich  he  has  never  again  emerged.  We  believe  that 
he  still  exists  as  a  major-general  on  the  l  etired  list  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  that  he  married,  about  1861,  a  young  person  of  considenible 
musical  talent,  who  had  filled  a  comparatively  humble  situation  in  the 
establishment  of  a  lady  of  rank. 
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Prince  Albert,  who  had  become  from  1845  a  more  active 
observer  of  the  political  state  of  Europe,  was  not  taken  by 
surprise  by  these  events.  He  had  perceived  from  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  that  momentous 
changes  in  the  state  of  Europe  were  at  hand,  and  he  had  re¬ 
corded  (as  was  his  wont),  in  writing,  his  opinion  of  the  conduct 
to  be  pursued  by  England,  so  as  to  afford  the  most  rational 
and  effectual  aid  and  support  to  the  progress  of  freedom  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  the  independence  of  the  states  which  were 
engaged  in  working  out  the  great  problem  of  free  government. 
The  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Prince  upon  the  occasion 
of  Lord  Minto’s  mission  to  Italy,  in  1846,  and  the  Considera¬ 
tions  addressed  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
soon  afterwards,  on  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Germanic  body,  for  the  consolidation  of  its 
unity  and  its  strength,  are  masterpieces  of  political  insight,  to 
which  we  can  only  direct  attention  in  this  place,  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  papers  would  require  another  article.  But 
everyone  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  documents  and 
suggestions  anticipated  by  about  two  years  the  great  events 
which  in  1848  convulsed  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Those  events,  therefore,  found  him  not  unprepared 
and  not  to  be  dismayed ;  but  he  was  deeply  affected  by  them. 
"NVe  remember  to  have  seen  him  in  those  days  of  gloom  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  which  was  harrowing.  Those  who 
had  the  honour  of  approaching  him  at  that  time  can  never 
forget  his  dignified  and  manly  bearing  and  his  deep  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  agitated  Europe.  He  appealed  to  the 
faithful  Stockmar,  who  was  ill  at  Coburg,  to  come  at  once  to 
England,  in  the  following  somewhat  exaggerated  terms  : — 

‘  The  posture  of  affuirs  is  bad.  European  war  is  at  our  doors,  France 
is  ablaze  in  every  quarter,  Louis  Philippe  is  wandering  about  in  dis¬ 
guise,  so  is  the  Queen  ;  Nemours  and  Clementine  have  ibund  their  way 
to  Dover;  of  Augustus,  Victoire,  Alexander  Wurtemberg,  and  the 
others,  all  we  know  is,  that  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  is  at  Treport 
under  another  name  ;  Guizot  is  a  prisoner,  the  Republic  declared,  the 
army  ordered  to  the  frontier,  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces  proclaimed.  Here  they  refuse  to  pay  the  income 
tax,  and  attack  the  Ministry  ;  Victoria  will  be  confined  in  a  few  days ; 
our  poor,  good  grandmama  is  taken  from  this  world.  I  am  not  cast 
down,  still  I  have  need  of  friends  and  of  counsels  in  these  heavy  times. 
Come,  as  you  love  me,  as  you  love  Victoria,  as  you  love  vncle  Leopold, 
as  you  love  your  German  Fatherland.’ 

In  the  midst  of  these  tremendous  scenes,  the  Queen  gave 
birth  to  her  fifth  child,  an  event  which  terminated  a  period  of 
very  critical  anxiety  and  some  misgiving.  But  happily  all 
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went  well,  and  a  fortnight  after  her  confinement  Her  Majesty 
wrote  to  King  Leopold: — ‘From  the  first  I  heard  all  that 
‘  passed ;  and  my  only  thoughts  and  talk  were  politics.  But  I 
‘  never  was  calmer  and  quieter,  or  less  nervous.  Great 
‘  events  make  me  calm ;  it  is  only  trifles  that  irritate  my 
‘  nerves.’  Brave  woman !  These  are  the  last  lines  in  this 
volume,  and  we  are  not  sure  there  is  anything  in  it  we  like 
better.  They  were  written  on  April  4,  just  six  days  before 
that  memorable  tenth  of  April,  Avhen  the  people  of  London 
showed  that  they  had  not  caught  the  revolutionary  infection, 
and  rallied  by  myriads  round  the  Constitution  and  the  Throne. 

We  await  with  the  utmost  impatience  the  continuation  of 
this  most  interesting  work.  As  years  rolled  on  the  Prince 
took  a  more  active  and  decided  part,  not  only  in  the  promotion 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in  the  great  game  of  politics. 
His  judgment  was  matured ;  his  influence  at  home  and  abroad 
was  strengthened  ;  and  the  next  volume  must  bring  us  to  the 
eventful  period  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  embrace  the  whole 
subject  of  the  relations  of  the  British  Court  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
more  complete  character  of  this  highly-gifted  and  virtuous 
man  until  the  biography  is  concluded. 


NOTE 

on  Article  I.  on  *  Professor  TgndalVs  Address,'  and 
^  Mill's  Essay  onTheism.' 

On  December  28  last,  whilst  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the 
press,  an  Address  was  delivered  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  at  a  public  sitting  of  that  learned  body,  by  M.  Dumas,  in 
honoiur  of  the  late  Professor  Auguste  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva.  The 
scientific  annals  of  our  time  contain  no  greater  or  more  honourable 
names  than  these,  and  the  most  eminent  chemist  of  France  paid  a 
becoming,  but  not  exaggerated,  tribute  to  the  distinguished  electrician 
and  physicist  of  Switzerland.  The  Address  itself  is  a  masterpiece  of 
elegance  and  good  taste,  and  it  embraces  a  much  wider  field  than  the 
mere  biography  of  a  successful  man  of  science.  We  trust  it  may  in 
some  form  or  other  be  circulated  and  read  in  this  country.  For  it  was 
obvious  to  those  who  heard  it  that  M.  Dumas,  in  the  composition  of 
this  Discourse,  had  in  his  mind  the  Belfast  Address  of  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  and  that  he  seized  this  opportunity  to  disclaim  and  repudiate  in 
the  Hall  of  the  French  Institute  those  materialist  and  atomistic  doc¬ 
trines  which  have  recently  been  promulgated  in  Germany  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  sound  philosophy.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a  note  to 
the  form  and  eloquence  of  this  remarkable  composition,  still  less  to 
convey  any  idea  of  M.  Dumas’  line  of  argument.  But  we  accept  with 
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great  eatisfaction  the  aid  which  the  authority  of  his  name,  and  the  un¬ 
doubted  value  of  his  scientific  researches,  bring  to  the  cause  of  spi¬ 
ritual  philosophy  and  moral  truth.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  whilst  the  idealism  of  Germany,  and  the  scientific  creed  of  Eng¬ 
land,  threaten  to  dwindle  and  decay  into  mere  materialism  or  absolute 
doubt,  the  greatest  scientific  body  in  France  should  thus  publicly  bear 
witness  of  its  respect  for,  and  adherence  to,  principles  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  .incompatible  with  the  sole  dominion  of  Matter  and  Force.  We 
borrow,  in  conclusion,  the  following  passage  from  M.  Dumas’  admirable 
Address : — ‘  Modern  materialism,  siitisfied  with  reviving  the  formula  of 
‘  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  regards  the  world  as  the  fortuitous  result  of 
‘  the  arrangement  of  atoms,  man  as  the  highest  term  of  the  natural  evo- 
‘  lution  of  organic  forms,  life  as  the  spontaneous  modification  of  force, 
‘  birtli  as  the  beginning  of  a  phenomenon,  death  as  its  end.  When,  in 
‘  consequence  of  this  lamentable  philosophy,  justice  is  only  a  social  con- 
‘  vention,  conscience  a  product  of  education,  charity,  firiendship,  love, 
‘  various  forms  of  egotism,  whoever  has  charge  of  souls  can  no  longer 
‘  pa-ss  by  the  side  of  Science,  turning  away  the  head,  and  saying, 
‘  “  What  matter  these  doctrines  to  me  ?  ”  Ampere,  Faraday,  and 
‘  Auguste  de  la  Rive,  who  made  electricity  the  object  of  the  studies  of 
‘  a  lifetime  and  the  instrument  of  their  grand  discoveries,  were  all  three 
‘  deeply  religious.  They  loved  to  meditate  on  subjects  bordering  on 
‘  metophysics — the  first  seeking  to  explain  imiversal  attraction  by  mag- 
‘  netism,  the  second  denying  the  very  existence  of  matter,  and  consider- 
‘  ing  every  atom  a  centre  of  force,  the  vibrations  of  which  are  felt 
‘  throughout  the  universe — all  seeking  to  defend  against  the  invasion  of 
‘  the  partisans  of  physical  forces  the  ground  reserved  to  the  mind — to 
‘  that  thing  which  thinks,  affirms,  denies,  wills,  refuses,  imagines,  feels, 
‘  and  which,  being  free,  must  give  an  accoimt  of  the  use  it  has  made  of 
‘  its  liberty.’ 
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